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Coast Guard beach patrol burning Coston signal to warn a steamer that she is coming in too close to the reef. 7 
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THE AMERICAN CLIPPER “FLYING CLOUD” 


Designed by Donald McKay and launched in 1851; length 235 feet, beam 40 feet 8 inches; depth 21 feet 6 inches, 
tonnage 1,782. On her first voyage she sailed from New York to San Francisco in 80 days, 21 hours, 
the fastest passage up to that time. 
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Foreword 


By Rear Apmirat F. C. BiLLarp, Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard 


OR more than a century and a quar- 
ter the officers and men of the Coast 
Guard have been influenced by the tra- 
ditions, and have been guided by the cus- 
toms, practices, and methods of administra- 
tion, of the United States Navy. The law 
provides that the Coast Guard “shall con- 
stitute a part of the military forces of the 

United States and shall operate under the 
Treasury Department in time of peace and 
operate as a part of the Navy, subject to 
the orders of the Secretary of the Navy, in 
time of war or when the President shall so 
direct.” In every war in which this country 
has been engaged, the officers and men of 
the Coast Guard have fought against the 
common enemy alongside their brothers of 
the regular Navy. The Coast Guard stands 
ready to pass into the naval service when- 
ever the national exigencies require. Hav- 
ing fought as a part of the Navy in all our 
wars, and taking an especial pride in being 
fully prepared to perform creditable service 
in the Navy whenever called upon, the offi- 
cers and men of the Coast Guard are in- 
spired not only by the high traditions and 
fine history of their own service, but also 
" the splendid traditions, history, and in- 

ination of the United States Navy. 
They have thus two rich heritages to be 
proud of and two standards of the same 
lofty character to live up to. 

_The above statements justify the conclu- 
Sion, I think, that no officer of the Navy, 
whose profession requires him to be cogni- 
zant of all matters connected with the na- 


tional defense afloat, can afford to be unin- 

formed regarding the Coast Guard. The 
Commandant and all other personnel! to the 
Coast Guard are most grateful of the 
United States Naval Institute for devoting 
such a large part of this issue of the Pro- 
CEEDINGS to articles descriptive of various 
phases of the diversified work of the Coast 
Guard. The Naval Institute is performing 
a splendid work that has the well-merited 
admiration of Coast Guard personnel. The 
issues of the PROCEEDINGS are most helpful 
and stimulating to its many readers in the 
Coast Guard. It is earnestly hoped that all 
officers and men of the Coast Guard who 
may see these lines will do all in their power 
to increase the representation from the 
Coast Guard on the Institute’s list of mem- 
bership. 

The Coast Guard occupies a unique posi- 
tion in our scheme of government, and no 
other nation maintains an organization at 
all like it. Known originally as the Revenue 
Marine and later as the Revenue Cutter 
Service, it was created by an act of the 
First Congress, approved by President 
Washington on August 4, 1790, and placed 
under the Treasury Department. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the Navy Depart- 
ment did not exist at that time. The act of 
March 2, 1799, provided that the cutters 
“shall, whenever the President of the United 
States shall so direct, codperate with the 
Navy of the United States.” The early his- 
tory of the service is replete with interest- 
ing instances of naval activities by the cut- 
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ters. The years 1798 and 1799, in which the 
young republic was involved in certain diffi- 
culties with France, witnessed very import- 
ant naval operations by vessels of the serv- 
ice, which cruised against French privateers 
in the Caribbean Sea and among the West 
Indian islands. The cutter Pickering made 
two cruises to the West Indies during this 
period and captured ten prizes, one of which 
carried three times her own force. 

By the act of January 28, 1915, that 
splendid organization, the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice, was united with the Revenue Cutter 
Service and the whole was named the 
United States Coast Guard. The service 
thus became, in a real sense, the guardian 
of the coast, through its vessels cruising in 
coastal waters and its cordon of stations 
stretching along the beach. 

The Coast Guard has a sort of dual per- 
sonality in the following respect. On the 
one hand, it is a part of the national de- 
fense, it has participated with some distinc- 
tion in every war in which our nation has 
engaged, and it must be fully prepared to 
pass unconditionally into the naval establish- 
ment in time of national emergency. On the 
other hand, it is charged with a large num- 
ber of peace-time duties, most of which are 
essentially humanitarian in character. The 
most important peace-time duty of the Coast 
Guard is the inspiring work of saving life 
and property at sea. This is the traditional, 
outstanding work of the service, to which 
all else is subordinated. It may be of in- 
terest to record that during the five-year 





[ May 


period ending June 30, 1928, the number of 
lives saved or persons rescued from _ peril 
was 15,279, and the instances of lives saved 
and vessels assisted were 12,370. There js 
not a day during the entire year in which 
the Coast Guard, through its instrumentalj- 
ties, does not perform some manner of as- 
sistance to vessels or persons in distress, 

Whatever else may be said of the work 
of the Coast Guard, it certainly develops 
sailormen and boatmen, words not neces- 
sarily synonymous. Officers constantly en- 
gaged in rescue and assistance work afloat, 
in searching for and destroying derelicts, in 
the work of the International Ice Patrol, in 
Alaskan cruising, in enforcing our country’s 
laws at sea, must have, or acquire initiative, 
good judgment, determination, and hardi- 
hood, traits that will always be outstanding 
characteristics of good leaders of men in 
peace or in war. 

“Semper Paratus” is the historic motto 
of the Coast Guard. It aims to be always 
ready for any duty that may be given it 
to do, no matter what that duty may be. 
There can be no finer or more inspiring ob- 
jective than the twofold duty with which 
the Coast Guard is charged—to defend flag 
and country at sea in time of war and to 
serve humanity at sea in time of peace. 

It is a source of great pride and gratifi- 
cation to the personnel of the Coast Guard 
to have the respect and loyal and unfail- 
ing support of their brothers in service, 
the officers and men of the United States 
Navy. 
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The U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


By Captain H. G. Hamtet, U. S. Coast Guard, Superintendent, 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


THE MIsSION 
To graduate young men with sound bodies, stout hearts, and alert minds, with a liking 
for the sea and its lore, and with that high sense of honor, loyalty, and obedience which 
goes with trained initiative and leadership; well grounded in seamanship, the sciences, and 
the amenities, and strong in the resolve to be worthy of the traditions of commissioned 
officers in the United States Coast Guard in the service of their country and humanity. 


O ACCOMPLISH the mission, the 

course of instruction at the Coast 

Guard Academy parallels, very nearly, 
that of the Naval Academy, because the re- 
spective missions of the two institutions -are 
so nearly alike. 


SCHEDULE OF STUDIES 
First YEAR—T HIRD CLASS 


First Term Second Term 
machen Hrs. per week a Hrs. per week 
ie sscee maa DS MOU Kis dpe cesses 2 
Heat engines ....... 3 Heat engines ....... 1 
Trigonometry ....... 5 Engineering materials 2 
Ast 2 Algebra 3 

a ME as caccedseee 
SEE bck cccccecce C+ Gs cs. eo 3 
0 re 3 Navigation ......... 2 
Drawing ............ g  Deille 222-0... .0cs008 3 
RS 4 et Pre gee NS 40 3 
. Sis oss yeteonta 4 
col wegiuaad ss : — laboratory .. ; 
3 telat BR wiend bone a «ike 
Communications .... 1 Seamanship ......... I 
Tactics ...........4. _2 Communications .... 1 
30 30 
Seconp YEAR—SEconp CLAss 

English ...... ssesees O° FI inc <0% onesie 2 
Thermodynamics .... 3 Marine boilers ...... 3 
Calculus Ceccccocceecs 2 Mechanics ATR aly 4 
oe, tteeeeerees 4 Navigation ......... 2 
Electrical Fees story Seamanship apa dice I 
Electricity 3 Electsicity ...6<ccces 3 
Chemistry ls" *"" 3 Electrical laboratory 2 
Chemistry laboratory 2 Chemistry eocccccses 2 
— Epi estesscee 3 Chemistry laboratory 2 
i 65:0 wie + B 7 cis. ecdiwe vee < 3 
ad tt teeeeeeeecees : Drawing ........00. 3 
Seamanship 22.00... 1 SBOP esses sesseseee 3 
Communications .... 1 Communications .... 2 
SSR g,, AVG .nccareicccws I 


Tuirp YEAR—First CLASS 


Hagligh ..cvcsciccee 1 English .........-+.. I 
Ordnance .......... 3 Turbines ........++- 3 
Steam engineering .. 4 Seamanship ........ ad 
Radio 3 Radio ee ees | 
eee : eereeeenee Int ustion en- 
Naval architecture .. 3 MUfheg reese 3 
Navigation laws .... 2 Practical surveying .. 3 
GRR. niscnets sign gane 3 Service regulations 
Seamanship ........ 2 and military law .. 2 
Compass compen- Shop ......seeeesees 6 
GUNONE 0c 0scccvabas 2 Practical ordnance .. 3 
Communications jiiee 2 Drills eoeesoceceoesss 3 
Pe SES SLY 6 International law ... 2 
Communications .... 2 
3 33 
Cadets First Class (2 sections), Total ........ 28 
Cadets Second Class (2 sections), Total .... 31 
Cadets Third Class (3 sections), Total ...... 44 
Cadets at the academy, Total ............... 103 


The school year is divided into one sea 
term and two study terms. 

The physical education of cadets at the 
Coast Guard Academy is carefully super- 
vised with a view to military carriage and 
the development of the body and a co- 
ordination of mind and muscle, strength 
and agility. Gymnasium work, boxing, 
wrestling, fencing, track, rowing, swimming, 
football, basketball, baseball, and tennis are 
the means used to accomplish body and mus- 
cle building. Also in the competition these 
forms of athletics afford is found the train- 
ing so essential in sportsmanship and fair 
play, and in fostering “the will to win” as 
well as the spirit of a “good loser.” A very 
large contribution to this esséntial of all- 
round training is made by the practical work 
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performed by the cadets on the practice 
cruise. 

The practice ship is a square-rigged sail- 
ing vessel with auxiliary power. As much 
of the practice cruise as practicable is made 
under sail. Handling the vessel under sail 
and going aloft in all weathers afford train- 
ing in self-reliance, courage, resourceful- 
ness, and team work that cannot be obtained 
in any other way. 

This work on the practice vessel, together 
with boat work, handling launches and small 
patrol vessels, supplemented by instructions 
in the traditions of the service, soon fur- 
nishes indubitable evidence as to those who 
can qualify under that part of the mission 
exacting “a liking for the sea and its lore,” 
and having a “high sense of honor, loyalty, 
and obedience.” Since above all a Coast 
Guard officer must be a thorough seaman, 
every energy is devoted to teaching the sub- 
ject of seamanship. 

The grounding in the sciences is afforded 
by the curriculum in mathematics through 
calculus, physics, chemistry, thermody- 
namics, marine engineering, navigation, 
naval architecture, gunnery, electricity, and 
all forms of communications. Law is 
taught in the branches of military law, inter- 
national law, navigation and customs law, 
with an outline of admiralty law. Since a 
Coast Guard officer must in time of peace 
devote considerable time to the boarding of 
vessels of all classes and nationalities, the 
subject of navigation and customs laws is 
stressed. 

Recent legislation abolishing cadet en- 
gineers, and requiring as a natural conse- 
quence of that law that all cadets be in- 
structed in both line and engineering duties, 
has increased the already considerable strain 
upon each branch of cadets. That strain is 
due, not to lack of ability of the cadets to 
grasp the fundamentals of both branches but 
rather to the time function. Formerly, in 
the three-year course, a cadet had a reason- 
able amount of time in which to learn the 
various subjects of his respective branch, 
line or engineering as the case might be. 
Now, with no increase in the time allow- 
ance for the course, a cadet is expected 
to absorb the rudiments of both professions. 
With the standard of 70 per cent required 
in each subject as a satisfactory mark, and 
with four years’ work crowded into a three- 
year course, the strain upon both cadets 
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and instructors is evident. It may be said 
that lengthening the course of instruction 
to four years is now under consideration, 

Discipline is taught by requiring the cadets 
to spend their waking hours following a 
strict schedule of study, recitations, drill 
and exercise, with suitable recreation 
periods. The principles of military com- 
mand are taught by requiring cadets of the 
first class to carry on, in turn, under the 
supervision of a commissioned officer, all 
of the duties of officer of the deck on the 
practice cruise, and officer of the day dur- 
ing the academic terms. The demerit sys- 
tem, whereby offenses are recorded and 
given a weight in accordance with the 
gravity of the offenses, affords the first 
classman handling that duty instruction 
in maintaining discipline. It indicates very 
clearly the ability of the cadet giving the de- 
merits to weigh and adjudicate disciplinary 
matters and it affords a measure of the 
obedience and amenability to discipline of 
the cadets receiving the demerits. The de- 
merit curve of a cadet is an almost infallible 
indication of his progress (or otherwise) 
along the path of becoming a creditable 
officer. 

Practical navigation is taught by requiring 
cadets to fix the ship’s position by all ap- 
proved methods, and to perform all of the 
practical work required of a navigator. 
Piloting is taught by allowing the cadets in 
turn to con the practice ship in and out of 
ports visited. They are interfered with 
only when the safety of the ship demands. 
This practice is augmented during the aca- 
demic terms, whenever practicable, by send- 
ing the cadets on short trips in small patrol 
vessels or on the destroyer assigned to the 
academy. 

Gunnery practice is afforded by assigning 
cadets to destroyers during target practice 
if that can be arranged, otherwise by carry- 
ing out short-range battle practice during 
the practice cruise. Each cadet is required 
to shoot the prescribed course in small-arms 
target practice. 

All drills that are required to conform to 
the military status of the Coast Guard, and 
to prepare the cadets to be competent im- 
structors in such drills, are carried out as 
part of the curriculum. Boat drills and the 
handling of small boats are stressed. 

Engineering is taught in theory during 
the academic terms, supplemented by labora- 
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tory and shop work. Whenever practicable 
during the academic term, cadets are sent 
on short cruises of a day or so in a destroyer 
assigned to the academy for instruction 
s. While on the practice cruise 
cadets are assigned, in turn, to perform all 
of the duties of the engineer’s division. 
Last year a destroyer accompanied the regu- 
lar practice ship and all cadets received 
ctical instruction and experience in op- 
erating that class of vessel. 

The practice cruise which commences the 
latter part of May is three months’ du- 
ration. During the cruise the handling of 
sails is stressed because such training is be- 
lieved to be the best method yet devised to 
instill the sea habit and a love for the sea. 
Also it is deemed the best measure of a 
cadet’s adaptability for the service, because 
it brings out those qualifications of courage, 
decision, self-reliance, alertness, and judg- 
ment so essential to a successful career as 
an officer of the Coast Guard. Also, the 
longer periods at sea which sailing requires 
are important in the training of cadets and 
in determining their fitness for the service. 

Boat drill is stressed while on the summer 
cruise, as well as at the academy. 

The general fitness of a cadet for the 


service is determined by careful consider- 
ation of his practical work at sea, his aca- 
demic work, and his conduct record, giving 
to each its appropriate weight. 

With all the strenuousness of the course 
of study, considerable time is found to af- 
ford cadets opportunity to mingle in the 
social life of New London and vicinity and 
they are encouraged to do so. Each month 
the cadets give a hop and at other times 
during visiting hours, entertain their friends 
on the academy grounds. 

The staff at the academy consists of the 
superintendent, usually a captain, and, at 
present, ten commissioned officers of the 
Coast Guard, one commissioned officer of 
the Public Health Service, and one civilian, 
as instructors. This small number of in- 
structors, it will be noted from the curricu- 
lum, is required to teach an average of 
thirteen hours a week, besides performing 
the various duties required of them as part 
of the academy organization for upkeep and 
maintenance. The physical plant at the 
academy has long been inadequate and un- 
suitable. It is gratifying to note that Con- 
gress has taken up the matter of providing 
new buildings upon a new site for the impor- 
tant work of educating Coast Guard cadets. 
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The Life-Saving Stations of the United 
States Coast Guard 
By Oviver M. Maxam, Chief, Division of Operations, Coast Guard 


HE subject of the salvage of human 

life from the perils of the sea has at- 

tracted more or less attention ever 
since the days of antiquity. The unfortu- 
nate by shipwreck fared none too well in 
the old, old time, for as a writer said a 
half century ago: “The strong arm was too 
often the strong law, and selfishness was far 
more likely to make the weak ones a prey 
for plunder, than was compassion to make 
them objects for assistance.” 

As time wore on, as civilization advanced, 
as sympathy for the distressed and for hu- 
manity became more pronounced, and as the 
God-like principles of  self-abnegation 
gained on the hard, stubborn, inexorable 
traits of self-preservation, the march of evo- 
lution was begun. The history of this devel- 
opment and progress, interesting as it is, 
is far too embracing for more than passing 
notice here. 

In China, centuries ago, was organized the 
first humane society having in view the sav- 
ing of life from the perils of the sea. In 
Europe, no regular system for the mitiga- 
tion of the suffering of the shipwrecked 
existed prior to the establishment of the 
Royal Humane Society in Great Britain in 
1774. In 1785 Lionel Luken, a coach- 
builder of London, invented the first life- 
boat, but it was not brought into general 
use. Although it was a success, and saved 
many lives, he could obtain no support from 
the authorities in carrying out his benevolent 
object. His appeals for humanity were dis- 
regarded, and he became a disappointed 
man, contenting himself with the hope that 
a time of greater enlightenment and sym- 
pathy would some day arrive. Full of the 
faith, it is said he devised an inscription for 
the stone which should mark his resting 
place in a quiet country churchyard, simply 
stating that he was the inventor of the first 
lifeboat. In 1789 another boat was con- 


structed by Henry Greathead, a boatbuilder 
of South Shields, England, which _per- 
formed no special service until about 1791, 
when it saved the crew of a Sunderland brig 
wrecked at the entrance of the Tyne. In 
the course of the next ten or twelve years, 
some thirty lifeboats were constructed, but 
the great work of assistance to the ship- 
wrecked languished until 1823, when Sir 
William Hillary made a stirring appeal to 
the English public which met with sympa- 
thetic response and resulted in the forma- 
tion of the “Royal National Institution for 
the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck.” 
Out of this has come the present Royal 
National Life Boat Institution of Great 
Britain, founded in 1824, which has given 
enduring luster to the world’s life-saving 
annals by its exploits on the shores of the 
British Isles. Other life-saving organiza- 
tions successively sprang up in various other 
countries of the world. 

To the Massachusetts Humane Society 
belongs the credit of the initiatory move- 
ment on this side of the Atlantic whereby 
rescues of the shipwrecked from the shore 
might be made effective. That organization 
was founded in 1785, and began placing 
houses of refuge on the coast of that state 
in 1789, and placing lifeboats there in 1807. 

Organized effort on the part of the United 
States government for the rescue of the 
shipwrecked cast upon our shores did not 
begin to take form until about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. An appropriation of 
$5,000 was made by Congress in 1847 for 
furnishing means of rendering assistance to 
shipwrecked mariners, but it lay unused in 
the Treasury for two years, when it was 
permitted to be expended by the Massachu- 
setts Humane Society. The next year Con- 
gress appropriated $10,000 to be expended 
on the coast of New Jersey, between Sandy 
Hook and Little Egg Harbor. Out of this 
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sum eight boathouses were erected and put 
in working order. They were little more 
than rough board shanties, about 16x28 feet, 
and were scantily equipped. An appropria- 
tion of $20,000 made in March, 1849, 

ved sufficient to build and equip eight 
boathouses on Long Island, New York, and 
six on the New Jersey coast between Little 

g Harbor and Cape May. Among the 
appliances furnished was a life car which 
was destined soon to play an important part 
in the history of American life-saving. On 
January 12, 1850, the emigrant ship Ayr- 
shire stranded about 400 yards offshore, 
at Squan Beach, New Jersey, in the night, 
during a terrific storm, having on board 
201 persons, and since the surf ran so high 
that no boat could be launched, a line was 
shot out from a mortar, and the life car, 
with a rope attached to each end, was then 
drawn back and forth between shore and 
ship until the entire vessel’s company was 
saved. 

At different times between 1847 and 1871, 
Congress appropriated small sums of money 
for the erection of boathouses at exposed 
points on our coasts. Provision also was 
made for equipping them, meagerly, with 
boats and other life-saving appliances, for 
the use of volunteer crews to be summoned 
from their homes, sometimes many miles 
away, when the awful necessity for their 
services arose. The appropriations thus 
made were deplorably insufficient, so that 
what there was of a life-saving establish- 
ment could only drift along much like a 
rudderless craft. Many appalling disasters 
occurred which served finally to arouse the 
public and Congress to their duty toward the 
mariner approaching our shores. 

In England, as well as in America, it 
seemed to take some great, overwhelming, 
frightful disaster to awaken the public con- 
Science to a sense of duty toward the navi- 
gator. This was evidenced by the wreck 
of the Adventurer, which was driven ashore 
during a tremendous gale of wind raging at 
Newcastle, England, when all the crew 
perished within the sight of thousands of 
horrified, terror-stricken, powerless inhabi- 
tants. A similar situation took place on our 
Own coast in 1854, when with the sudden- 
ness of a bolt from the sky, there came out 
of the storm one night on the Jersey coast, 
the disaster of the ship Powhatan, carrying 
more than 300 persons, and although she lay 
but 200 feet offshore, every soul perished. 
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The present comprehensive life-saving 
system upon the sea and lake coasts of the 
United States, which since January 28, 1915, 
is incorporated in the Coast Guard, really 
had its earnest beginning in 1871. There 
began in that year a well-determined effort 
to place upon an efficient basis the straggling 
apologies of life-saving stations. Congress 
met the appeal of those in charge with in- 
creased authority and appropriations, which 
assistance gave impetus to the establishment 
and sent it forward on its journey of use- 
fulness. An organized system was effected, 
regulations for the government of the serv- 
ice were promulgated, a coast patrol and a 
system of signals were established, regular 
drills with the boats and apparatus were pre- 
scribed, and a systematic arrangement for 
the central control and direction of the af- 
fairs of the service at Washington was 
adopted. Regular crews of skilled surfmen, 
in command of a keeper, were employed 
at stations ; districts were organized in com- 
mand of superintendents ; old buildings were 
repaired ; new stations were established ex- 
tending the scope of the service, and all 
were properly manned and equipped. The 
result of the new organization was strik- 
ing. At the end of the first year under the 
new order of things not one life from ship- 
wreck had been sacrificed within the scope 
of the operations of the stations. Without 
tracing in detail the onward march of the 
service, suffice it to say that in the succeed- 
ing years Congress from time to time has 
authorized the extension of the service so 
that today there are 276 stations guarding 
the coasts from Quoddy Head, Maine, to 
the Rio Grande, from the Golden Gate to 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and the shores 
of our great inland seas, Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. There 
is also a station at Nome, Alaska, and one 
at the Falls of the Ohio, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. These 276 stations, which are desig- 
nated by names indicative of their geograph- 
ical locations, are grouped into thirteen 
districts, each district being in charge of a 
district commander, a commissioned officer 
of the Coast Guard. Each station is com- 
plete in itself and is made up of the neces- 
sary buildings to comfortably and ade- 
quately house the personnel attached thereto 
and the boats, apparatus and equipment re- 
quisite for life-saving operations from the 
shore. The stations on the sea coasts gen- 
erally are situated among the low sand hills 
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common to such localities and are set suffi- 
ciently back to high-water mark to be safe 
from encroaching storm tides. While some 
of the stations on the Great Lakes are situ- 
ated upon sand beaches, they are generally 
located at important harbors. All stations 
are located with reference to the natural 
dangers to shipping, and at points where 
they can be of the greatest aid to marine 
commerce. On some parts of the coast 
they are a considerable distance apart, while 
upon others they are comparatively close 
together, affording that opportunity for co- 
operation at shipwreck which is so often es- 
sential in the saving of life and of marine 
property. 

This cordon of stations, primarily for the 
preservation of life and property from ship- 
wreck, as indicated, serve readily, too, as 
military outposts or pickets, in case of na- 
tional emergency. Their adaptability as such 
has been conclusively proved in two wars— 
the Spanish-American War and the World 
War. 

The stations are equipped with such 
boats as are necessary—self-bailing and self- 
righting motor lifeboats, self-bailing motor 
surf boats and pulling surf boats for the 
heavier work, and with lesser boats for light, 
quick work. The character of the boat 
equipment at a station depends upon the 
needs of the locality and upon the confor- 
mation of the coast in the vicinity. The 
surf boats can be launched directly into the 
surf from the beach, while the lifeboats, on 
account of their bulk and weight, must be 
launched from ways into the quieter waters 
of inlets, bays, coves and other like indenta- 
tions. 

The stations also are fully equipped with 
all the gear commonly known as the 
breeches-buoy apparatus, for effecting line 
communication between the shore and a 
stranded vessel. This gear, at once an inter- 
esting study to the uninitiated, consists, in 
part, of a small bronze gun, known as the 
Lyle line-throwing gun, weighing with its 
carriage about 185 pounds and carrying a 
projectile, a solid elongated cylinder, which 
weighs 17 pounds and is 14% inches in 
length. Into the base of the projectile an 


eye bolt is screwed for receiving the shot 
line, which is another part of the gear. 
When the gun is fired the weight and inertia 
of the line cause the projectile to reverse. 
The whip line, hawser, blocks, tally boards, 
breeches buoy, faking boxes, sand anchor, 
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blocks and falls, signal flags, lanterns, beach 
lights, in the main, make up the rest of the 
gear. Perhaps a brief, simple description 
of the modus operandi of the gear at a 
stranded vessel would be interesting. The 
breeches-buoy apparatus, when in operation, 
might be said to be a rope suspension bridge 
between the shore and the ship. The gun 
—a piece of ordnance that shoots to save 
—first throws over the wreck the projectile, 
with the shot line attached in the manner 
before stated. By means of the shot line, 
the persons on the wrecked vessel haul out 
the whip line and by that the hawser. At- 
tached to these are the tally boards, having 
on them printed instructions for their use, 
in English and French, and when the hawser 
is made fast on the ship, usually to the 
mast, the shore end is anchored and set up 
over a tripod. The breeches buoy, which 
is a ring buoy with stout breeches of duck 
attached, is slung to the hawser by a traveler 
block and attached to the whip line, by 
which the breeches buoy is drawn to and 
from the vessel, bringing to the shore with 
every home trip, one and, if need be, two 
persons. Thousands of persons have been 
safely landed in this ingenious way when no 
other means of rescue was possible. Another 
life-saving implement of interest is the life 
car, to which reference was previously 
made. The car is a little iron boat, covered 
over, and capable of taking in six or seven 
persons. It may be run on the hawser in the 
same way as the breeches buoy, or be drawn 
on the surface of the water. It is entered 
by a small hatch which may be fastened 
from the inside or outside. It is useful es- 
pecially when women and children and sick 
people are among the shipwrecked. 

Among other articles of equipment fur- 
nished the stations are roller skids, boat 
wagons, launching carriages, and in some 
cases trucks, tractors, and draft animals, 
life preservers, pyrotechnic signals, all rec- 
ognized code and signal flags, medical sup- 
plies, libraries, and clothing for the ship- 
wrecked furnished by benevolent societies, 
tools for effecting repairs, household and 
office furniture, kitchen utensils, pumps, 
fire-fighting apparatus, etc. 

All stations are provided with the neces- 
sary outfit and furniture for housekeeping, 
for the men must cook, eat, and sleep at 
their stations. 

The typical station-house, or main build- 
ing, of today is a frame two-story and base- 
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ment structure comprising boat and appara- 
tus rooms, mess room, kitchen, storm- 
clothes room, office for the officer in charge, 
storeroom, dormitories, bathrooms, toilet 
facilities, heating system, sanitary and water 

y systems, and electric-lighting system, 

er with the necessary outbuildings for 
yarious station purposes. In a number of 
cases the boats are kept in specially provided 
outlying boathouses, with marine railways 
for handling and launching the boats. A 
small lookout tower surmounts the roof of 
the main building. In some cases where vi- 
sion is obstructed from the station building 
by natural or other objects, a specially built 
lookout tower is provided on the premises. 

The launching ways, or marine railways, 
are of timber, concrete, and steel construc- 
tion, as the necessities of the service require. 
They are single or double tracked. The 
boats are launched over these tracks on 
launching carriages, the lower end of the 
launchway being sufficiently submerged to 
permit the boat to leave its carriage and go 
afloat. For the larger boats hoisting engines 
are provided for hauling them out of the 
water into the boathouse. 

A seventy-five-foot steel signal tower is 
provided on the station premises for the dis- 
play of the colors and signals. 

A system of coastal communication is 
maintained in the Coast Guard which pro- 
vides all the stations with telephone serv- 
ice. By means of this service the stations 
are enabled instantly to transmit intelligence 
of marine casualties to the maritime centers 
of the country, and to summon the aid of 
the cutters, and of tugs and other agencies. 
This utilitarian adjunct of the Coast Guard, 
starting on our coast nearly half a century 
ago, gradually growing to its present state 
of perfection and efficiency, has been of in- 
estimable value to the service, to marine 
commerce, to those interested in shipping, 
to the country as a protective agency in 
time of war, and to the public living on the 
pane, desolate beaches skirting our sea- 

r 


The number of men normally at a station 
varies from eight to ten, according to local 
requirements, including the officer in charge, 
who is in command. The officer in charge 
1s a boatswain or chief boatswain’s mate 
(life-saving). He is selected from the en- 
listed personnel of the stations. These men 
must be professionally, physically, and mor- 


ally fit for the strenuous, serious duties and 
obligations of their calling. Their prime 
duty is performing wreck, rescue, and assist- 
ance work. They must be expert surfmen, 
expert boatmen, expert oarsmen, and trained 
to the treacheries of the broken waters of 
the beaches, and capable as well of taking 
their lifeboats to sea on long journeys 
of rescue. They must be skilled in the 
strategies and vicissitudes and eventualities 
which are a part of their hazardous occu- 
pation, for it is impossible to imagine the 
awful circumstances attending a shipwreck. 
In addition to their prime duties, they have 
their daily routine duties in the upkeep and 
care of the station buildings and premises, 
and in the service drills, such as boat drills, 
beach-apparatus drill, fire drill, practice in 
the various methods of signaling employed 
in the Coast Guard, drill for the resuscita- 
tion of the apparently drowned and so forth. 
The men must keep proficient in all these 
drills. Then there are the watches and 
patrols always religiously maintained at 
every station, every minute of the day and 
night. The coasts of the United States, 
Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific, and Great Lakes, 
where there are stations, are picketed every 
night, while the world lies comfortably in 
bed, in fair weather or foul, in storm, sleet, 
fog, rain, snow, or flood, by a corps of alert, 
sharp-eyed watchmen and patrolmen scan- 
ning the sea intently for the hapless victims 
of marine disaster ready on the instant to 
flash the torch—that signal of hope to the 
shipwrecked, that promise of aid if human 
hands can encompass it. 

The beach patrol is an institution of dis- 
tinctly American origin. It was devised by 
the former Life-Saving Service, and in- 
augurated in that service in the early seven- 
ties. 

Thus generally is this important branch 
of the Coast Guard discussed. These sta- 
tions constituted the Life-Saving Service of 
the United States, which long ago won its 
supremacy over all kindred institutions of 
the world. Its achievements and successes 
at shipwreck, many of them as brilliant as 
human effort can make them, have earned 
the praise of the civilized world. It brought 
to the Coast Guard in 1915 a record of 
177,286 lives saved from the perils of the 
sea, from 1871 to 1914, inclusive. 

Illustrating the work of the life-savers at 
shipwreck the following instance is related: 
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The sea—insatiable, with its angry, en- 
gulfing, all-devouring waters—from time be- 
yond reckoning swallowing up property and 
life exceeding human estimate. Fire—in- 
sidious, stealthful, creeping, licking and lap- 
ping with its red-flamed tongue, bursting in- 
to a spectacle of savage grandeur. A sea 
on fire—an inferno which the mind refuses 
to comprehend. 

The skies, the earth, the seas and under- 
seas were witnessing the invasion of terrible 
engines of destruction. Commerce, that 
mighty messenger of mutuality among na- 
tions, was halting at the ports of the world 
looking out upon the forbidden seas. The 
peoples of the world were in the throes of 
the mightiest conflict history had ever 
known. The ploughshare had been beaten 
into the sword. The energies of men and 
nations had turned from the pursuits of 
peace and production and were being sacri- 
ficed in the thralldom of war. War, War, 
the language of the sword! 

Such was the situation in the world when 
the British steamship Mirlo, an oil tanker 
of nearly 7,000 tons burden, from New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, bound to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, with a cargo of gasoline and refined 
oil and a crew of fifty-two men, met her 
fate off Wimble Shoal Buoy, on August 16, 
1918. The Mirlo was six days out and, 
barring mishaps, would have been in port in 
less than another twelve hours, but the edict 
of war had decreed otherwise. 

At 4:30 in the afternoon of the date men- 
tioned, the lookout of the Chicamacomico 
Coast Guard Station, North Carolina, situ- 
ated about twenty-five miles north of the 
dreaded Hatteras, observed a huge volume 
of water suddenly spout into the air just 
at the stern of a passing steamer which was 
heading in a northerly direction, about seven 
miles east by south of the station, and ap- 
parently crash down on the steamer’s after 
deck. Following this, great clouds of dense, 
black smoke were seen to issue from that 
part of the vessel. The steamer continued on 
her way for a few minutes, when she swung 
around for the beach and then, as if un- 
certain as to her course, headed staggeringly 
offshore. Flames were now observed to be 
breaking through the smoke and the can- 
nonading of heavy explosions was heard. At 
the first sign of trouble, the lookout re- 
ported the circumstance to the keeper in 
command of the station, who instantly sum- 
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moned his crew and started for the beach 
with the power surf boat. The wind was 
blowing about twenty-five miles from the 
northeast, and a rough, strong sea was run- 
ning onshore. The little craft was shoved 
into the surf and six hardy, fearless life- 
savers vaulted into her and started for the 
burning steamer, pushing the engine for al] 
she was worth. When about five miles off- 
shore, they met one of the steamer’s boats 
which had put off with the master and six- 
teen men. The master stated that his vessel 
was the Mirlo; that she carried a cargo of 
oil and gasoline and a crew of fifty-two men 
all told; that she had been torpedoed by a 
submarine; that the explosions which fol- 
lowed had set his ship on fire and that two 
other boats, one of which had capsized, had 
also put off with the remaining members of 
his crew and were then somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the stricken vessel. After 
directing the master what position to take 
and hold at sea, and cautioning him, by no 
means, except as a last resort, to attempt a 
landing through the surf—always full of 
peril to the untrained in the broken waters 
—hut to await their return, the Coast Guard 
men sped on to the scene of trouble. Reach- 
ing the neighborhood of the steamer a terri- 
fying spectacle calculated to daunt the stout- 
est hearts spread out before their eyes. 
No mortal tongue could hope convey 
The fury of the fearful fray. 


It was a picture of hell broken loose 
belching the infernal elements of its pent-up 
wrath onto the bosom of God’s green, eter- 
nal sea. The Prince of Darkness rode the 
wave, flanked by all his diabolic myrmidons. 
The explosions had ripped open the steam- 
er’s compartments, converted her into a 
veritable roaring furnace and sent her cargo 
of oil and gasoline over the sides in tum- 
bling cataracts of fire, to be spread over the 
neighboring waters in an archipelago of 
flame and smoke. These islands of terror 
were scattered over a wide area. One of 
them was an acre of solid fire, with the 
flames rising five hundred feet high. Added 
to the turmoil of this concourse of fire and 
water, was the wreckage from the steamer 
which had now gone down. Here was 4 


job, as Joe Lincoln would say, that “a com- 
mon chap would shirk.” Duty with a Coast 
Guard man knows no fear. Somewhere m 
that pandemonium there are thirty-five men 
and they must be saved if it be humanly 
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ible to save them. This was the single 
thought of the life-savers. It is no part of 
a Coast Guard man’s job to halt at the 
r line. Fighting the sea in all its 
moods is an everyday occurrence with Coast 
Guard men but fighting a sea on fire is 
another kind of business. We are wont, the 
eye is pleased, to look upon the wave, watch- 
ing it rise to its crest afar and speed on like 
a phalanx of sportful, fluttering, white- 
winged gulls, but when the great slick of the 
sea spreads out into a lake of fire and the 
feather-plumed crest is transformed into 
darting, staggered tongues of flame, with 
helpless human beings amidst it all, crying 
and moaning with pain and fear, the scene 
is translated into one of horror and revul- 
sion from which the eye and mind recoil. 
Nothing daunted, unafraid, unconquerable, 
not wincing in the “fell clutch of circum- 
stance,” these pleiads of the beach set out 
in this inferno of fire, blazing oil, and 
thrashing wreck stuff to the rescue of the 
sailors not yet accounted for. Cruising on 
the outer fringe of the fire they sighted, as 
the smoke cleared away for an instant, an 
overturned boat with six men clinging to it, 
listening to the voice of death. The mo- 
ment called for action and speedy, deter- 
mined action at that. By the utmost alert- 
ness and skill the Coast Guard men ran 
their boat through the floating wreckage and 
fire and wave, and were soon alongside the 
unfortunate sailors, who were lifted into 
the rescuing boat. “Safe in the lifeboat, 
sailor’—music, whose sweet cadences put 
the troubled soul at peace. Had the rescuers’ 
arrival been delayed many moments, the 
sailors must certainly have perished, for 
they had just about reached the limit of 
human endurance. They told the Coast 
Guard men that they had to dive under the 
water time after time to save themselves 
from being burned to death. They also 
stated that they had been forced to witness 
ten of their shipmates, who put off from 
the steamer in the boat with them, loosen 
their hold, one by one, on the upturned 
boat, sink and disappear forever in the burn- 
ing sea. Victims of these conspiring gods 
—fire and water. What a death! The work 
of the Coast Guard men was not yet fin- 
ished. There were still nineteen men un- 
accounted for and they must be found. 
Cruising around in the search, a greater dis- 
tance from the locality of the wreck, the 


boat with the nineteen men was finally over- 
hauled. It was drifting aimlessly with wind 
and sea, totally unmanageable, burdened 
dangerously low by its human freight and 
likely to go into the trough of the sea and 
capsize at any moment. Getting a line to 
this boat and taking it in tow, the Coast 
Guard men turned shoreward, seeking the 
place whither they had directed the master’s 
boat to proceed and await their return. They 
found the master’s boat at anchor in the 
quieter water outside the shore surf. Peril, 
however, still lay between the rescuers and 
sailors before their objective, the land, 
might be reached. Night had come on and 
it was black. The clouds spread their vast 
curtain over the scene, shutting out “the 
sentinel stars that set their watch in the 
sky”. The wind had freshened, kicking up 
a rough sea and turning the water inshore 
into a turbine of breaking waves. The job 
was by no means finished, for the ugly surf, 
always a menace, had to be reckoned with. 
But there was no such thing as waiting for 
more favorable conditions. The sailors were 
burned and bleeding and the Coast Guard 
men as well were suffering from the in- 
juries they had incurred. The entire com- 
pany was a sorry looking lot of men, 
blackened almost beyond recognition. The 
two ship’s boats were anchored about 600 
yards off the beach and as many men as 
could be carried with safety were taken 
into the station surf boat for the first trip 
shoreward. She ran for the beach and 
superior surfmanship carried her safely over 
the breakers to her goal. The crew of a 
neighboring station, the Gull Shoal Station, 
were on hand to lend assistance. They 
rushed into the water, grasped the gunwales 
of the rescuing boat and with a mighty pull 
fetched her up on the sandy beach beyond 
the danger of the pursuing waves. This 
done, the surf boat put off for another load. 
Four times this venture was repeated and 
all the survivors of the steamer’s crew, 
forty-two men, were landed, happily with- 
out accident. What glory shines grander 
than this? As fast as the sailors were 
brought ashore they were carried by serv- 
ice teams to the Chicamacomico and Gull 
Shoal Stations, where they were given suc- 
cor, shelter, clothing, and such first-aid at- 
tention as their condition required. The 
following day they were taken to Norfolk 
on a naval vessel. The ship’s boats which 
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remained at anchor outside the surf while 
the transfer of the sailors to the shore was 
being made were then safely beached. 

Hundreds of the inhabitants of the region 
gathered on the shore and intently, prayer- 
fully, and tearfully watched the unfolding 
of this frightful drama. Among them were 
mothers, wives, and children of the Coast 
Guard men. They could see but little hope 
for the return of their loved ones out there 
on the sea battling with flame and wave; but 
calm resignation prevailed, for the families 
of Coast Guard men, like the men them- 
selved, are inured to the vicissitudes and un- 
certainties of the hazardous work of the 
service and leap beyond, by somé divine in- 
stinct, all selfish possession when human life 
is in the balance. 

The British government, through its am- 
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bassador at Washington, forwarded to the 
government of the United States, to be de- 
livered to the Coast Guard men participating 
in this rescue, gold medals for gallantry and 
humanity in saving life at sea, awarded by 
the King, together with a silver cup awarded 
by the Board of Trade of London to the 
officer in charge of the boat’s crew. 

The Secretary of the Treasury awarded 
to each of the six Coast Guard men the gold 
life-saving medal of honor—the highest tes- 
timonial bestowed by the government of the 
United States for saving life from the perils 
of the sea. These medals were presented by 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard at a 
notable public gathering at Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, the families, comrades, and 
friends of the men coming from all sections 
of that storm-swept country. 
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ated By COMMANDER R. R. WAESCHE, U. S. Coast Guard 

= | N THE discussion of armaments and of time duties and assigned to duty with the 

vf the gunnery efficiency in the Coast Guard, Navy, and this condition was generally true 

perils or the fighting ability of Coast Guard throughout the history of the service prior 

ed b vessels, the history of the service may be to the close of the Civil War. The sea- 
at 4 loosely divided into three periods, viz., (1) going arm of the Treasury Department con- 
City : from the inception of the service in 1790 sisted of heavily armed craft and needed no 
on until the close of the Civil War; (2) from additional armament when operating with 
tigen the close of the Civil War until the entry the Navy as they did on many occasions. 














of the United States into the World War; 
and (3) from the entry of the United States 
into the World War until the present time. 
During the first of these periods vessels of 
the service were heavily armed and their 
fighting efficiency was high and increasing. 
During the second period the number of 
guns carried by vessels was gradually de- 
creased with correspondingly less attention 
paid to gunnery. The third period has wit- 
nessed a marked improvement in the ord- 
nance equipment of Coast Guard vessels and 
a revival of interest in the preparedness of 
the service for war. 

Under the Act of Congress approved Au- 
gust 2, 1790, the first ten cutters of the serv- 
ice were constructed, all heavily armed. 
Eight years later, five of these vessels, to- 
gether with three of more recent construc- 
tion, were ordered to duty with the Navy 
for operation against the French in the 
West Indies. The Pickering, Eagle, Gov- 
ernor Jay, and Virginia carried fourteen 
guns each and the General Greene, Scammel, 
Dilligence, and South Carolina carried ten 
guns each. Later the number of guns on 
the Scammel was increased from ten to 
fourteen, though this vessel had a displace- 
ment of but ninety-eight tons. This West 
Indian fleet was composed of twenty ves- 
sels and included the historic Constitution 
and Consteilation, and among its officers 
were Barry, Truxtun; Nicholson, Preble, 
and Stephen Decatur. It is particularly note- 
worthy that no change was made, nor was 
any necessary, in the armament of the reve- 
hue cutters when they were temporarily re- 
lieved from carrying out their normal peace- 


The number of guns of heavy caliber that 
these vessels carried is surprising indeed. 
The Surveyor, a cutter of less than seventy- 
five tons, in commission during the early part 
of the nineteenth century and very active 
with naval forces during the War of 1812, 
carried as her peace-time armament eight 
12-pound carronades, and this was a typi- 
cal armament for cutters of that class. 

The normal duties of the service in this 
early period were such as to require a max- 
imum fighting ability. The suppression of 
piracy, the prevention of smuggling, the 
breaking up of the slave trade, the enforce- 
ment of neutrality, all required a display of 
force, and desperate engagements were not 
infrequent. In 1819, the cutters Louisiana 
and Alabama were boldly attacked by the 
pirate ship Bravo, commanded by Jean La- 
Farge, a lieutenant of the notorious Jean 
LaFitte. The pirate was finally boarded and 
captured after a furious hand-to-hand en- 
counter. Later the Louisiana captured and 
destroyed the pirate Bolivia though the lat- 
ter vessel had more guns and carried twice 
the force of the cutter. Engagements of a 
similar nature occurred frequently through- 
out the early history of the Coast Guard. 

In those days it was unnecessary to use 
artificial means to stimulate interest in gun- 
nery. Competition, cash prizes, qualifica- 
tion pay, trophies, and the like had not been 
introduced nor were they needed. Men of 
such vessels as the Eagle, Jefferson, Galla- 
tin, Vigilant, and many others were trained 
to fight by fighting. The stimulus to gun- 
nery efficiency for officers and men alike was 
the defense of their ship and their lives, 
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the pride of victory, the glory of conquest. 

After the close of the Civil War the gun- 
nery efficiency of the service gradually de- 
clined as the everyday need for fighting 
ability became a thing of the past. As the 
cutters became larger the armaments be- 
came smaller, not only relatively but actu- 
ally. Vessels of two or three times the size 
of their predecessors carried half as many 
guns and these guns were little used. Piracy 
in the Western Ocean passed into history ; 
slave traders no longer had a market for 
their human cargoes; smuggling by force 
gave way to smuggling by stealth. While 
the duties of the service increased with the 
development and expansion of the country, 
particularly with the purchase of Alaska, 
they rarely necessitated a show of force, and 
actual fighting was extremely rare. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War the cutters were hastily fitted with 
guns commensurate with the size of the 
vessels, but immediately upon the declara- 
tion of peace the heavier guns were removed 
and the smaller-caliber guns reinstalled. 
The general apathy toward ordnance and 
gunnery was resumed. Cutters of a thousand 
tons carried a maximum armament of four 
6-pounder guns while a hundred years be- 
fore cutters of one hundred tons carried ten 
to fourteen guns of similar size. Conse- 
quently, previous to 1917, Coast Guard per- 
sonnel had very little training or experience 
with modern naval guns, and were unfamil- 
iar, as a rule, with the gunnery exercises 
prescribed for naval vessels. While target 
practices were occasionally held in this pre- 
war period, they were conducted in a more 
or less desultory fashion. It is true, of 
course, that Coast Guard vessels were great- 
ly handicapped in their gunnery training 
work as the manifold duties of the small 
force of vessels kept them busy throughout 
the year. The weekly gun drills, however, 
were regularly carried out, though at times 
these were more or less perfunctory. No 
attempt was made to inaugurate a modern 
fire-control system or to train personnel in 
fire control or spotting. At the outbreak of 
the World War, which automatically placed 
the Coast Guard under the operation and 
control of the Navy Department, Coast 
Guard vessels were rushed to navy yards, 
the smaller batteries removed, and 3-inch 
and 4-inch guns installed. Upon the decla- 
ration of peace and the return of the Coast 


Guard to the Treasury, most of the 3-inch 
and 4-inch guns were retained aboard the 
cutters. Since that time a marked jm. 
provement in the attention given to ordnance 
and gunnery in the Coast Guard has taken 
place. 

In 1921 four new vessels, the Haida, Mo- 
doc, Mojave, and Tampa, were built for the 
Coast Guard and provisions were made for 
carrying on these vessels three 5-inch 51- 
caliber guns, one 3-inch 50-caliber antiair- 
craft gun, and two 6-pounders. This is the 
normal armament for this class of vessels 
and all guns are permanently installed ex- 
cept that during times of peace only two, 
instead of three, 5-inch guns are carried, 
The foundation for the third gun is in place 
and all that is necessary to install the third 
gun is to bolt it to the deck. The magazines 
are designed to carry the war-time allow- 
ance of ammunition for all guns. This was 
a radical departure in the ordnance policy 
of the Coast. Guard, as it was the first time 
Coast Guard vessels carried modern guns 
using other than fixed ammunition. Regu- 
lar drills and exercises as prescribed for 
naval vessels of this class have since been 
thoroughly carried out. 

In 1924, Congress authorized the trans- 
fer of twenty destroyers from the Navy to 
the Coast Guard and in 1926 five more were 
transferred so that the Coast Guard now 
has in service twenty-five destroyers organ- 
ized in divisions similar to Navy practice. 
Twelve of the destroyers are of the so- 
called one-thousand-ton type, armed with 4- 
inch so-caliber guns, and thirteen of the 
seven-hundred-forty-ton type, armed with 3- 
inch 50-caliber guns. These vessels each 
year, after preliminary training, fire short- 
range battle practice, day spotting practice 
and long-range battle practice as prescribed 
for destroyers in the current edition of 
“Orders for Gunnery Exercises,” except 
that no torpedoes are fired. 

In 1926 Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of ten new Coast Guard vessels. Five 
are completed and have been recently com- 
missioned. Their war-time armament con- 
sists of three 5-inch 51-caliber guns and two 
3-inch 50-caliber antiaircraft guns. The 
foundations for the guns are built in and 
the magazines arranged to carry the full 
war-time allowance of ammunition. These 
vessels now carry one 5-inch 51-caliber gun, 
one 3-inch 50-caliber antiaircraft gun and 
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two 6-pounders. The 6-pounders are car- 
ried on the 3-inch gun foundations and one 
_ gun is carried on a 5-inch gun 
oundation. In addition thereto, the vessels 
are equipped with a dual fire-control tele- 
system with antinoise telephones and 
battle control panel approved by the Navy 
ent. Bids for three more cutters 
of this program will shortly be solicited and 
the plans for these vessels call for the same 
armament as the other five. The magazines 
will be constructed in accordance with plans 
approved by the Navy Department and will 
include a handling room with separate com- 
partments for the different calibers of am- 
munition, flooding and sprinkling systems 
operated by group control valves, ventilating 
system and other modern features. The 
magazines will be insulated. 

All Coast Guard destroyers and first-class 
cutters are equipped with the Ford range 
keeper, Mark II. With the exception of the 
five newest cutters, Coast Guard vessels are 
equipped with the 1-meter; Mark XXI Barr 
and Stroud, or the 1-meter, Mark XIV 
Bausch and Lomb range finders. These in- 
struments have not proved entirely satisfac- 
tory and they will be replaced by larger in- 
struments as soon as practicable. The five 
cutters commissioned during the past six 
months have been supplied with 3-meter 
range finders, Mark IV, and while this is 
one of the older types of range finders in 
use in the Navy, good results should be ob- 
tained with it. 

For the destroyers and, where available, 
for first-class cutters, the Navy regulation 
battle raft is used for battle practices. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the Navy 
Department whereby one of the battle rafts 
at Hampton Roads is lent to the Coast 
Guard. The Norfolk Navy Yard keeps the 
raft in repair and supplies all the necessary 
equipment and material for rigging it, the 
cost being borne by the Coast Guard. This 
battle raft is now at Charleston, S.C., where 
Coast Guard destroyers are holding short- 
range battle practice, day spotting practice 
and long-range battle practice. 

There are now in service in the Coast 
Guard thirteen 5-inch 51-caliber guns, forty 
4inch 50-caliber guns, fifty-five 3-inch 50- 
caliber guns, nine 3-inch 50-caliber antiair- 
craft guns, forty-eight 3-inch 23-caliber 
guns, forty-six 6-pounders and 259 1-pound- 
ers. All guns, range finders, and range keep- 
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ers are the property of the Navy Depart- 
ment; they are lent to the Coast Guard. 
This is a sound policy, for guns of 3-inch 
caliber and above as well as all fire-control 
equipment are placed on board Coast Guard 
vessels for Navy use in time of war and 
for training personnel for the Navy for 
war-time employment. When Congress by 
appropriate legislation transferred twenty- 
five destroyers from the Navy to the Coast 
Guard, the act authorized the transfer of 
all armaments as well. However, in order 
to continue the uniform policy of the title 
to guns on Coast Guard vessels resting with 
the Navy, the guns of the destroyers were 
placed in the same status as other guns 
aboard vessels of the service and formal 
transfer of ownership of the armaments was 
not made. The General Board of the Navy 
is always consulted regarding the proposed 
armaments of Coast Guard vessels under 
construction and its recommendations fol- 
lowed. It is in accordance with such recom- 
mendations that 5-inch guns have been 
placed on all first-class Coast Guard cutters 
built since 1920 and that fire-control equip- 
ment has been furnished without cost to the 
Coast Guard other than preparation and 
handling. Coast Guard vessels have no need 
of this equipment for carrying out their nor- 
mal peace-time duties and except for war- 
time employment would not be so equipped. 
The cost of repairs, maintenance and up- 
keep, as well as the replacement of spare 
parts for all guns and equipment, is borne 
by the Coast Guard. 

Until a few years ago, the Navy fur- 
nished the Coast Guard ammunition with- 
out charge in accordance with the basic pol- 
icy of having Coast Guard units, as far as 
practicable, in a state of preparedness for 
war. Due to depletions in the stock of re- 
serve ammunition of the Navy, this policy 
has been altered so that now the Coast 
Guard pays for all ammunition except the 
original supply of service ammunition which 
is kept on board for Navy war-time use. 
With modern guns up to five inches in cali- 
ber, good fire-control equipment for small 
vessels, adequate voice tubes and fire-control 
systems, and the regular Navy allowance of 
target ammunition for the battle practices 
prescribed for Navy vessels of similar class, 
the ordnance and gunnery material of the 
Coast Guard is in excellent shape. 

As an incentive to the enlisted personnel 
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to attain excellence in gunnery, the Coast 
Guard has by law the authority for the pay- 
ment of cash prizes to gun crews, and the 
rules and regulations governing the payment 
of such prizes follow the precedent estab- 
lished by the Navy. Likewise, Coast Guard 
enlisted men are entitled to qualification pay 
for gun captains and gun pointers in ac- 
cordance with Navy standards, and a num- 
ber of men in the Coast Guard are now 
drawing this increased compensation. 

In order to keep our warrant gunners 
thoroughly conversant with improvements in 
modern guns and the latest practices in the 
repair, upkeep, and maintenance of ord- 
nance material, the Navy has generously in- 
stituted a course of instruction at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard for Coast Guard warrant 
gunners. The course is four months long 
and includes instructional work in each shop 
and department of the Washington Navy 
Yard, including the optical shop. All war- 
rant gunners of the Coast Guard must take 
the course. Four gunners compose a class 
and upon the completion of the course by 
members of one class they return to their 
regular duty and a new class is immediately 
assembled. 

For the past three years four Coast Guard 
commissioned officers, usually one lieutenant 
commander or commander and three ensigns 
or lieutenants (junior grade), have been as- 
signed to duty with the Navy Scouting Fleet 
during their maneuvers and exercises in the 
Guantanamo-Gonaives area. This associa- 
tion with naval officers while carrying out 
the prescribed battle practices has been in- 
valuable to the development of modern gun- 
nery in the Coast Guard and it is hoped this 
practice will be an annual custom. Unfor- 
tunately, the shortage of commissioned per- 
sonnel in the Coast Guard does not now per- 
mit a larger number of officers to be detailed 
to this duty. For a number of years it was 
the practice to assign two Coast Guard offi- 
cers to each class at the Naval War College, 
but due to shortage of commissioned person- 
nel no such assignments have been made for 
several years. It is hoped that this practice 
may soon be resumed. 

The greatest deterrent to excellence in 
gunnery in the Coast Guard lies in the many 
demands upon the service occasioned by its 
numerous and arduous peace-time duties. 
Gunnery training and practices must give 
way, necessarily, to the work of the Coast 
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Guard in saving life and property on the 
high seas. With an inadequate number of 
commissioned officers, engaged in many im- 
portant lines of activity, it follows that only 
a portion of a Coast Guard officer’s time 
can be devoted to gunnery training and to 
the study that is necessary to prepare him- 
self for efficiently training his men and for 
carrying out a well-conducted battle practice, 
Of course, gun drills are held at least twice 
weekly, spotting drills are held frequently, 
and the vessels, in going in and out of har- 
bors, or passing lightships and vessels at sea, 
often hold brief drills or target approaches, 
Naturally, a commanding officer who is not 
especially enthusiastic over gunnery training 
can readily find excuses for not having his 
unit as well trained and drilled in gunnery 
as it is along other lines. On the other 
hand, an officer who is keenly interested in 
the gunnery efficiency of his vessel manages 
to find the time to train his personnel and 
to carry out a successful battle practice. It 
is not surprising that the scores made at 
battle practices ae proficiency with 
which such practices are conducted vary 
greatly, reflecting, as they do, the interest 
the commanding officer takes in the matter 
of gunnery training. The situation in gen- 
eral has been markedly improved by giving 
each cutter twenty days and each destroyer 
thirty days annually for intensive training in 
gunnery and for holding the prescribed bat- 
tle practices, relieving the vessel during that 
period of all other duties, except that of 
responding to calls for assistance. While 
the Coast Guard is not yet fully satisfied 
with the results being obtained, the progress 
is most gratifying. In several cases during 
recent short-range battle practices, 100 per 
cent hits were made and rapidity of fire 
showed continual improvement. 

Excellence in gunnery in the Coast Guard 
may be developed in the same way as excel- 
lence is developed in any other line of en- 
deavor. The outstanding requirement is the 
proper management, indoctrination, and im 
spiration of personnel. When the com 
manding officer’s interest is keenly aroused, 
he is in a position to stimulate active iter 
est in his subordinates, and proficiency fol 
lows as a matter of course. The efficiency 
of any unit, and the proficiency of its per 
sonnel, are directly dependent upon the 
qualities of leadership displayed by the com- 
manding officer. 
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THE BEACH PATROL 
Coast Guardsman on patrol. 
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LEXANDER HAMILTON IN FOREGRO 
C., during the Shriner. 


COAST GUARD CUTTERS MANNING AND A 
Taken off Haines Point, Washington, D. 








Reminiscences of World War 
Convoy Work 


By CapTAIn WILLIAM J. WHEELER, U. S. Coast Guard 


HE various Coast Guard cutters auto- 
matically became part of the United 
States naval forces upon our declara- 
tion of war, and assumed the duties as- 
signed by previous instructions. These cut- 
ters performed a variety of duties, mainly 
in American waters, until August, 1917, 
when the Manning, Algonquin, Yamacraw, 
Tampa, Seneca, and Ossipee were desig- 
nated for overseas duty, to be based on 
Gibraltar. The first to reach Gibraltar was 
the Ossipee, on August 30, 1917, and the 
next was the Seneca, on September 4, 1917; 
the others arrived after brief intervals. 
For a few weeks these cutters were as- 
signed to duty as Gibraltar Danger Zone 
escorts, protecting freight convoys bound 
from or approaching Gibraltar. Beginning 
the latter part of October, 1917, the six 
cutters were assigned to duty as ocean es- 
corts for freight convoys plying between 
ports in the United Kingdom and Gibraltar, 
where these convoys were made up again, 
en route to and from Mediterranean ports. 
Thereafter, the cutters performed ocean- 
escort duty almost continuously until the 
signing of the Armistice, this duty being 
interrupted only by an occasional brief in- 
dividual Mediterranean trip, and by the loss 
of one cutter, the Tampa, with all hands, 
September 26, 1918, through action of an 
enemy submarine in Bristol Channel. Shar- 
ing this ocean-escort duty were the light 
cruisers Chester and Birmingham, and the 
gunboat Sacramento. | 
A Gibraltar Danger-Zone escort usually 
accompanied each convoy for some thirty 
hours after sailing, generally leaving the 
convoy under cover of darkness the second 
night out. A “Home Waters” Danger- 


Zone escort generally accompanied the con- 
voy for a longer period on sailing from a 
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port in the British Isles. Usually, but not 
always, a Gibraltar escort joined the convoy 
approximately a day before reaching Gib- 
raltar, and a “Home Waters” escort in- 
variably joined the convoy before reaching 
ports in the United Kingdom. 

To avoid collision with convoys from op- 
posite directions, and to deceive the enemy, 
routes widely divergent were employed, with 
the result that the normal sailing distance 
between Gibraltar and the British Isles was 
greatly increased. This, with the extreme 
slowness of the convoys, gave the trips a 
duration of from seven to twelve days. 

Usually only one ocean-escort vessel was 
assigned to each freight convoy, which con- 
sisted of from six to thirty vessels. A 
British officer, assigned as commodore of 
the convoy, sailed on a freight vessel in the 
front line and was generally the senior offi- 
cer present. 

Just prior to sailing there was held a con- 
ference of the masters of freight vessels and 
the commanding officers of escort ships at 
which all details were explained ; and there 
was distributed to each written instructions, 
including a diagram of the convoy, giving 
names and positions of all vessels, and the 
height of mast of each, for the better keep- 
ing of positions by means of sextant angles. 

It is to be borne in mind that approxi- 
mately six army corps were being supplied 
with food and munitions of war from the 
British Isles by means of these convoys; 
that the Allied freight vessels had all opera- 
ted some three years without essential re- 
pairs, with corresponding loss of speed ; that 
the personnel of the Allied merchant marine 
had suffered sadly from the war; that the 

routes of these convoys were hazardously 
near the German submarine bases; and that 
the speed of a convoy is that of the slowest 
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vessel. The slowest convoy which the writer 
personally recalls made an average speed 
of five and one-quarter knots, and his fast- 
est one made slightly over nine knots. 

This freight convoy system was newly 
established when the cutters arrived at Gib- 
raltar, and the difficulties associated with its 
early history cannot be overestimated. Dark- 
ening ships at night was all-essential and 
flashlight signaling and radio communication 
were necessarily reduced to cases of extreme 
necessity. The unfamiliarity with the sys- 
tem by merchant marine personnel of vari- 
ous nationalities, and the low speed and 
poor maneuvering qualities of the vessels, 
made position keeping very difficult, especi- 
ally at night without lights and practically 
without communication. This was still more 
difficult in thick weather. The one signal- 
man assigned to each freight vessel was 
not always proficient, so the megaphone or 
international code were in frequent demand. 

The usual position for the ocean escort, 
especially at night, was zigzagging across 
the front of the convoy at distances of 
from 600 to 800 yards. This had the effect 
of keeping the front line of vessels (heads 
of columns) in fair alignment, but it neces- 
sitated the utmost vigilance on the part of 
the officer conning the escort ship and ut- 
most confidence in the steering gear, neces- 
sarily overworked by constant zigzagging. 
The usual distance between columns was 
from 400 to 800 yards, and between ships 
in column, 400 yards. Prior to leaving the 
danger zone, escort duty on the flanks or 
astern of a newly formed convoy was even 
more irksome, owing to the greater confu- 
sion and scattering of vessels in the first 
part of the trip. The difficulties of the task 
of trying to round up not infrequent strag- 
glers by turning back off the convoy flank, 
finding the missing vessel, steaming along- 
side and hailing her with megaphone—this 
on a dark night without lights—can more 
easily be imagined than described. These 
difficulties were greatly increased by the 
early practice of tine occasional timid master 
of working out of the body of the convoy 
after nightfall and take position off its 
flank column in order that the dangers of 
collision to his own vessel might be reduced. 
The zealous patrol boat standing back and 
clinging to the flank column to avoid losing 
touch in darkness was very liable to be 
suddenly confronted by a specter in the 
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form of a truant vessel looming up ahead 
with no running lights to indicate which was 
the safest way to shift the helm. Close 
shaves were too numerous to mention, and 
the nervous tension experienced by a zeal- 
ous skipper of a patrol boat during hours of 
darkness and thick weather was extreme, 
Why more patrol boats were not sunk in 
collision is a mystery. 

However, it was remarkable how soon 
improvements were to be noted. Especi 
ally noticeable was the difference between 
the first and last part of a single convoy 
trip. Naturally, many of the inherent diff- 
culties could never be overcome, but the 
degree of adaptability soon shown, and the 
proficiency developed under extreme diffi- 
culties, constitute a tribute to the personnel 
of the British merchant marine which made 
up the greater part of these convoys. In 
this connection, I would observe that many 
of the commodores of convoys were of the 
Royal Naval Reserves rather than the Royal 
Navy; and these reserve officers were in- 
variably masters of merchant liners who 
had long been members of the R.N.R. Sure- 
ly, I have never met a higher class of officers 
and gentlemen, nor finer seagoing men. 

Collisions between vessels of the same 
convoy were not infrequent in the early 
stages of this duty, and they were liable to 
occur later under conditions often prevail- 
ing. I recall a sinking from this cause on 
my first trip to England, and many instan- 
ces of damage to vessels. Tragedy and 
comedy were often grimly intertwined. 

Once, on a thick night early in December, 
1917, the Seneca, zigzagging in front of the 
convoy, received the following laconic mes- 
sage from the master of the British steam- 
ship Sahara, which was directly ahead, in 
column, of the Italian steamship Tortona: 
“That Italian astern has run into me and 
cut my stern bulwark down to the deck.” 
This was immediately followed by another 
message, “We find one Italian on board. 
We don’t know what’s become of the rest.” 
This was promptly followed by a message 
from the Tortona, “Senuka come quick!” 

The task confronting the Seneca of 
steaming around the flanks of a scattered 
convoy of twenty-three ships and reaching 
the scene of possible disaster under the thick 
weather conditions prevailing was not an 
easy one. However, by good luck and rea- 
sonably good seamanship, we hope, the 
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Seneca maneuvered around the convoy to a 
ition opposite the Tortona, ascertained 
that she was still floating and keeping an 
ximate position, and stood by her un- 
til daylight. Daylight revealed the flag of 
the Tortona half-masted in token of the 
loss of her second officer, who proved to. be 
the refugee on the Sahara. Just how the 
second officer reached the Sahara has never 
been explained. The writer recalls the re- 
ply of a canny Scotch skipper who was 
hailed by megaphone with the query as to 
when he could get up more speed and get 
into position: “I dinna ken, I dinna ken. 
This ship is nae liner; she is an auld box.” 
On another occasion a Russian skipper, 
at the convoy meeting immediately preced- 
ing the sailing, explained through the in- 
terpreter that he could not promise to carry 
out the orders regarding suppression of all 
lights ; that every order which he passed on 
board must first be approved by the soviet 
commission, and he was not at all sure that 
they would approve of the order regarding 
lights. He was assured that if his vessel 
showed any lights she would be promptly 
sunk by gunfire, and this apparently carried 
conviction even with the soviet commission. 
The work taxed to the utmost both the 
fine maneuvering qualities and the recog- 
nized seagoing qualities of our small cutters, 
especially in the winter season with its long 
nights, and frequent fierce gales on this 
run. The crews consisted of a nucleus of 
Coast Guardsmen of the old school, filled in 
by enthusiastic young recruits—many of 
them college men seeking early action and 
probably attracted by the one year’s enlist- 
ment which, however, we were authorized 
to extend for long periods. These quickly 
became all that could be desired for the 
duty. Unfortunately, the law did not per- 
mit the young men of the Coast Guard to 
compete for commissions until just before 
the Armistice; otherwise, certainly we 
would have lost some of our young college 
men through promotion. 

Amateur theatrical performances held in 
Gibraltar early in the war revealed an as- 
tonishing amount and variety of talent from 
the Coast Guard. A performer from the 
Seneca, whose services were often requisi- 
tioned, both in Gibraltar and in the British 
Isles, was an ex-cowboy, a lariat artist with 
considerable experience on the stage. He 
had also had experience on a square-rigger 
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and he had been a trainer of horses for 
the French prior to our entry into the war. 
The writer recalls his first exhibition in 
Gibraltar when a British officer, watching 
the whirling rope, remarked, “Marvelous, 
marvelous! I have never seen anything 
like that before. You see I have never been 
in the States.” When this man’s year’s 
enlistment expired he requested an interview 
with the commanding officer and cleared up 
a mystery long lurking in the latter’s mind. 
The cowboy requested personal advice: 
should he request that his enlistment be 
extended, or should he reénlist for another 
year? “Between us,” he said, “I lopped off 
fifteen years to get a chance to fight under 
the good old flag, and I don’t want to take 
chances on being sent home now that we are 
getting so much action!” His enlistment 
was extended without official comment. 

A system of subcaliber target practice 
established by Lieutenant Commander Jack, 
and proving to be highly satisfactory, was 
much used while on ocean-escort duty. A 
boat-hook staff was attached by means of 
a bridle to the wire of the deep-sea sound- 
ing machine; one end of the staff was 
weighted so that with about two hundred 
fathoms of sounding wire paid out, the 
other end of the staff would ride about a 
foot above the water. On this end was se- 
cured a tin can to simulate a periscope. Zig- 
zagging on the flank of the convoy, the 
after guns’ crews while regularly at their 
stations were practiced for hours at a time 
in good weather by firing at this improvised 
periscope, with subcaliber ammunition. Sys- 
tematic shifting of crews gave all gun crews 
the necessary practice. When opportunity 
came for regular target practice off Gibral- 
tar, the results were most gratifying to us 
as well as most surprising to the British 
who were assisting. 

The Seneca and, we believe, each of the 
other five cuttters in the War Zone, were 
at first equipped with four 3-inch guns, but 
in the summer of 1918 these were replaced 
by 4-inch 50-caliber, 1918 model guns, add- 
ing greatly to the efficiency of the batteries 
and the confidence of the crews. In the 
case of the Seneca, this new gun installation 
was made at Davenport Yard, Plymouth, by 
night and day work, with only a slight 
change of convoy routine. 

After adoption of the convoy system, the 
alarming number of sinkings fell off im- 
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mediately to almost none, thus indicating 
the material and moral effect even of an 
imperfect and undeveloped system of con- 
voy. Later, attacks and occasional sink- 
ings from convoy occurred, both in the 
vicinity of Gibraltar and the United King- 
dom, with danger-zone escort accompanying 
the convoy, and also, at sea, with only the 
ocean escort protecting. Probably one-half 
of the attacks were unsuccessful. Since 
usually only the wake of the torpedo, the 
feather of the periscope, or a brief glimpse 
of a conning tower was to be seen, naturally 
false alarms occurred, both by day and 
night. In the Mediterranean convoys, at- 
tacks and sinkings were more frequent. On 
two short Mediterranean trips there were at 
least two bona fide attacks and one sinking, 
the latter in March, 1918. 

The writer recalls two sinkings from a 
badly scattered convoy the first night out 
from Gibraltar, when the Seneca was still 
doing duty with the Gibraltar Danger Zone 
escort, prior to her detail as ocean escort, 
which was October 19, 1917. 

The above cases and three subsequent 
ones, to be described later—namely, those of 
the Cowslip, Queen, and Wellington, con- 
stitute the only sinkings that the writer re- 
calls from convoy with which the Seneca 
was associated. The Seneca’s convoy re- 
cord, probably an average one, shows that 
she was either ocean escort or one of the 
danger-zone escorts for some thirty con- 
voys, with an aggregate of some 580 freight 
ships. 

During the period in which the Seneca 
was employed in convoy, a total of some 
twenty-one alarms concerning submarines, 
or their imminent proximity, were made 
to the convoy, either by the Seneca herself 
or some other vessel, only one of which 
was then proved to be false—the case of a 
dead whale sighted at a distance, floating 
on his side with belly partly exposed, and 
strangely resembling a submarine partly sub- 
merged, with the wake showing. Concern- 
ing the other twenty alarms, evidence is 
given in the official reports of the sighting 
of submarines, their periscopes or wakes, or 
the wakes of torpedoes in thirteen cases; 
thus leaving but seven cases in which the 
convoys were alarmed and where the actual 
presence of the enemy was markedly in 
doubt in the minds of those present. The 
Seneca’s general alarm was sounded on other 


occasions when developments were not con- 
sidered sufficiently serious to warrant alarm- 
ing the convoy. 

The experiences of the Seneca were prob- 
ably typical of those of ocean-escort vessels 
in general, but she was fated to catch more 
than her share of attacks—for what reason 
no one can tell unless it be that she was 
known to be the slowest cutter. 

The Seneca herself was believed to be 
the subject of attack in three or four in- 
stances, torpedoes passing quite close. She 
fired at submarines, their conning towers or 
periscopes, or what was believed to be peri- 
scopes, in six instances, and in eight other 
cases she used depth charges against what 
was believed to be a submerged submarine. 

In one instance in the Mediterranean, fol- 
lowing the use of a barrage of depth charges 
by our vessel, unquestionably a quantity of 
oil appeared on the surface. In another 
instance at sea, the officers believed that an- 
other explosion followed our use of depth 
charges. The Seneca dropped over one 
hundred 300-pound depth charges, and not 
infrequently the electric lights of the cutter 
were broken by the resulting detonations. 

As a typical case of alarm, on November 
26, 1917, on our third trip as ocean escort, 
off the Bay of Biscay, with convoy from 
Gibraltar to Plymouth, the conning tower 
of a submarine appeared on the port bow 
of the convoy some 2,000 yards from the 
Seneca, which was zigzagging ahead; this 
at about 1:30 A.M. In accordance with és- 
tablished doctrine, the after guns’ crews 
fired at once, dropping two shorts very near 
the submarine, and she disappeared. 

On the afternoon of April 24, 1918, on 
our tenth trip as ocean escort, with convoy 
of twenty-four vessels from Milford Haven 
to Gibraltar, the Gibraltar Danger Zone es- 
cort having already joined, H.M.S. Chrysan- 
themum, on the flank of the convoy, attacked 
and probably sank a German cruiser sub- 
marine, first sighted under the surface by 
the lookout at the masthead. The general 
rejoicing was destined to be clouded that 
night by the sinking of the British sloop 
Cowslip, through a torpedo exploding di- 
rectly underneath her wardroom, with a loss 
of five sleeping officers and the wardroom 
steward. This occurred at 2:45 a.M., April 
25, 1918, astern of the convoy, with the 
Seneca zigzagging approximately a quarter 
of a mile away. The night was thick and 
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I was already on the bridge. Orders then 
existing forbade the closing of a torpedoed 
ip. Therefore, a strict interpretation of 
these orders would have meant leaving the 
surviving officers and crew to their fate. 
However, traditions of the sea and of the 
Coast Guard prevailed, and the Seneca res- 
cued the two surviving officers and the 
seventy-nine enlisted men from the sinking 
vessel and her boat and life rafts alongside ; 
this just before the final plunge of the Cow 
slip some forty-five minutes after the ex- 
plosion of the torpedo. The captain and the 
officer of the deck, both of whom were on the 
bridge, were the only officers who survived. 
Characteristically cool was the attitude 
of the survivors of this tragedy. Mingled 
with the sound of hissing steam and the 
cries of the injured came the sound of their 
gun as they fired at the submarine which 
appeared momentarily on the surface. They 
immediately signaled the approaching Seneca 
with flashlight, saying “Look out! The 
submarine is near.” They secured the depth 
charges at safety, this under extreme diffi- 
culties, to prevent damage to other vessels, 
coolly lowered their only boat, put over the 
life rafts and, in perfect order, slid down 
into the Seneca’s boat, the skipper leaving 
the ship just as she was disappearing. 
Lieutenant F. W. Brown, wearing only 
his pajamas and revolver, handled the Sene- 
cas lifeboat, and veteran Boatswain Patter- 
son, with the Seneca’s crew, manned the 
Cowslip’s boat after taking aboard her first 
load from alongside. Both were commended 
for coolness and excellent boatmanship 
in successfully rescuing, in the darkness, 
choppy sea, and cross currents, some sixty- 
five men. The majority were taken off the 
sinking vessel, which was practically broken 
in two by the explosion, the stern settling, 
and the bow hanging high in the air, on 
which the survivors took temporary refuge. 
Lieutenant Brown’s modest report tells of 
holding the boat with oars, bows on, keep- 
ing her close enough to receive the men slid- 
ing down a line, and yet avoiding being 
swept under the forefoot by the strong cross 
currents as the doomed vessel arose and fell 
with the seas. This incident, and others 


to follow, fully justified the efforts that we 
had made to maintain a standard of boat 
efficiency with our crew, even though we 
were in the war zone and not primarily bent 
on saving life. 
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Lieutenant Brown made two trips with 
the Seneca’s lifeboat, taking all who re- 
mained on board the second time, twenty- 
two men, which with his crew was far be- 
yond the usual capacity of the lifeboat used. 
The Cowslip sank a few seconds after the 
last man reached the lifeboat. 

Later developments proved that three 
German cruiser submarines were bound for 
the Mediterranean, one of which was prob- 
ably destroyed by the Chrysanthemum; one 
sank the Cowslip; and the third was sunk 
in the Straits of Gibraltar by a 60-foot mo- 
tor launch carrying only two depth charges, 
each 300 pounds. 

The Seneca’s next thrilling experience 
came four days later, a day after joining, in 
the Straits, our fastest convoy (nine knots), 
and the only one in our experience that 
did not stop in Gibraltar en route to the 
United Kingdom. While zigzagging in front 
of the convoy, the officer of the deck of the 
Seneca, the ever alert Lieutenant Brown, 
sighted a torpedo approaching from the port 
side. He immediately gave the order, “Hard 
astarboard,” and the vessel was swung 
just enough to avoid the torpedo, which 
passed not more than fifty feet ahead of 
her stem. “Hard aport” was now necessary 
to avoid the oncoming convoy, and a second 
torpedo fired at closer range passed imme- 
diately underneath the Seneca’s stern. Ap- 
parently proximity saved the vessel. The 
comment of a passenger, Captain Cornwell, 
R.N.R., who on hearing the general alarm, 
reached the deck in time to see the second 
torpedo approach, showed characteristic 
British humor, “Wheeler, I felt my hat 
go six inches straight into the air.” 

On her fourteenth ocean trip, with a con- 
voy of twenty-four large vessels, on June 
28, 1918, two days after leaving port, the 
large and stately British steamship Queen, 
flagship of the convoy, was torpedoed at 
7:45 A.M. and sank in four minutes, carry- 
ing down the commodore of the convoy, 
Captain V. deM. Cooper, R.N., all the offi- 
cers of the vessel except the third mate and 
a junior engineer officer, and nearly half the 
crew. 

Lowering the three boats was attempted. 
One capsized; another, said to contain the 
commodore, captain and mates, was caught 
under the wing of the bridge and carried 
down; the third was lowered with a very 
few men, manifestly unskilled boatmen. Ap- 
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proximately twenty of the crew were pre- 
cipitated into the cold water where they 
clung to bits of wreckage and to the over- 
turned boat. 

The Seneca, zigzagging ahead of the con- 
voy, was immediately brought about and 
stood down to the scene between the on- 
coming columns of ships, passing signals 
being given to avoid collision. Wreckage 
shooting to the surface was disregarded, and 
ring lifebuoys and a small life raft, with 
lines attached, were thrown over as the 
Seneca steamed alongside the men strug- 
gling in the water. The Queen’s boat was 
instructed by megaphone to pick up other 
survivors near it and to stand by. 

Lieutenant Brown, called from his watch 
below, once more attired in pajamas and 
armed with revolver, again took charge of 
the Seneca’s lifeboat, which was lowered 
in spite of floating wreckage. 

In the meantime, all four guns were man- 
ned, shells were fired into the water, in 
clear spaces between ships, to convince the 
enemy that he was being bombed from vari- 
ous parts of the convoy. 

Six men were rescued from the vessel; 
eight more, isolated, were picked up by the 
Seneca’s lifeboat, and thirteen by the 
Queen’s boat. As soon as it was observed 
that all men were out of the water, depth 
charges were dropped to discomfit the sub- 
marine, and the Seneca steamed alongside 
the Queen’s boat and received the occupants 
at once by means of side netting always kept 
lashed to the rail. Our lifeboat with its 
occupants was quickly hoisted and we 
rejoined the convoy, which continued to 
Gibraltar without further attack. 

The loss of Captain Cooper was pecu- 
liarly sad since this was the fifth trip on 
which the Seneca had been his ocean escort 
and no vessel had previously been lost. 

The conservatism of the German submar- 
ine doctrine was apparent from this sink- 
ing. With twenty-three large freight ships 
still in the convoy, protected by one cutter, 
the submarine failed to follow up the attack. 

On September 13, 1918, the Seneca left 
Milford Haven with a convoy of twenty-one 
vessels, and at 11:30 a.M., September 16, 
off the Bay of Biscay, the British collier 
Wellington, leading one of the columns, 
was torpedoed in the forepeak and almost 
immediately abandoned by her merchant 
crew. It appears that this vessel had ‘been 


torpedoed before, and was making her first 
trip following repairs in dry dock; that the 
crew was entirely new; and that master and 
mate were violently opposed to leaving the 
vessel but were practically carried off by the 
crew. 

The Seneca, again zigzagging ahead, pro- 
ceeded at full speed in the direction of the 
torpedoed vessel, at the same time dodgi 
fleeing vessels, since the convoy in this in- 
stance scattered badly. At 11:31 AM. a 
lookout on the Seneca reported the conni 
tower of a submarine in sight on the star- 
board quarter of the Wellington, having ap- 
parently dived under the latter vessel after 
firing the torpedo. Three shots from the 
Seneca’s 4-inch battery and several shots 
from other ships were fired at the conning 
tower, four of them coming fairly close; 
whereupon the submarine submerged and 
was not seen again. The Seneca droppeda 
number of depth charges, eight in all, as 
opportunity was presented to drop these 
without endangering vessels of the convoy; 
and numerous shells were fired from our 
4-inch guns into clear spaces of the water 
to convince the submarine that he was be- 
ing bombed from various parts of the con- 
voy. 
Three boats loaded with the crew, forty- 
five men in all, were seen pulling away from 
the Wellington while the Seneca was en- 
gaged in dropping depth charges, and a 
semaphore message was received from the 
master in one of the boats stating that he 
thought his ship would remain afloat, but 
that his crew had refused to remain by her; 
and he requested that help be given him 
from the Seneca. 

Lieutenant Brown, the Seneca’s navigat- 
ing officer, immediately requested permis- 
sion to lead an expedition to salvage the 
W ellington. I announced that I would order 
no one to such a desperate enterprise but 
would consider the matter of volunteers. 
As this news spread from division to divi- 
sion a great many volunteered, including 
Machinist W. L. Boyce, who offered to take 
charge of the engineer’s contingent. Liew- 
tenant Brown and Machinist Boyce were 
authorized to make a hasty selection from 
the daring volunteers, eighteen of the varr 
ous required ratings being chosen. “Smil- 
ing” Jimmy Nevins, first class boy, seven 
teen years old, begged to be allowed to go. 

The Seneca received the occupants of 
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Wellington’s boats by means of rope netting 
on either side, the Seneca volunteers 
scrambling into one of the boats as the de- 
serting crew came out. It was then that the 
vigorous urging of the master; mate, and 
assistant engineer induced eight members 
of the Wellington’s crew to return with 
these officers. 

This gallant band went aboard the desert- 
ed ship, from whence the meager protec- 
tion of. the Seneca must be quickly with- 
drawn to protect the fleeing convoy, and the 
story of their struggle against an adverse 
fate in attempting to save this vessel is one 
that should never die—certainly not in the 
minds and hearts of those at any time as- 
sociated with the Coast Guard. 

By the audacity of their move they had 
convinced the submarine that the Welling- 
ton was a mystery ship. No other explana- 
tion can be given for the failure of the sub- 
marine to renew the attack, especially in the 
half hour required to get up steam. 

Stations had been assigned as they rowed 
to the Wellington. Each man speedily took 
up his designated post. The gun’s crew 
stood by for further attack; lookouts took 
stations. Machinist Boyce hastily and ably 
took charge in the engine room. Every 
contingency within their means was provid- 
ed for. Steam was ready in half an hour, 
and the vessel headed for Brest, the nearest 
Allied port. To keep up steam the Seneca 
men voluntarily and cheerfully took turns 
in the fireroom, whence escape would have 
been impossible in the event of further at- 
tack, or in the event of the sudden failure 
of the bulkhead forward of the fireroom. 
Each man worked with a will and disregard 
of danger that surpasses sober comprehen- 
sion. 

Ere long a speed of seven knots was re- 
ported. They had virtually won from the 
enemy, by sheer nerve. The destroyer War- 
rington had been dispatched to their aid, 
and finally success seemed to be in sight. 

But the gallant enterprise was fated to 
succumb to the forces of nature. They were 
overtaken by a severe gale which forced 
them to stop because their course brought 
the gale astern, flooded forward compart- 
ments, put the vessel down by the head, and, 
in spite of every possible feat of seaman- 
ship, she refused to steer to leeward. The 
water gained gradually in the forward com- 
partments, and the single lifeboat was low- 
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ered with the two mates and a merchant 
crew, with instructions to hold on to the 
sea painters until the rest of the crew could 
slide down the falls into the boat, which 
was then to hang on by the painter to lee- 
ward. 

Unfortunately, Lieutenant Brown was 
called to the radio room at the critical mo- 
ment, and the bow painter was cast off 
in the boat, with the Seneca’s men already 
sliding down the falls. Worse still, the stern 
painter was then cut in the boat, against 
orders. The boat drifted to leeward; the 
merchantmen proved to be poor oarsmen, 
and could not pull back to the Wellington. 
The boat finally went alongside the War- 
rington to leeward and was crushed in go- 
ing alongside. The Warrington was unable 
to lower a boat in the seaway. 

The Wellington sank in inky darkness, in 
the cold, angry waters of the Bay of Biscay, 
at 3:30 A.M., September 17, 1928, with the 
master, engineer, and three of the Welling- 
ton’s crew, Lieutenant Brown and Machinist 
Boyce, and seventeen enlisted men from the 
Seneca. 

Even in the face of desperate conditions, 
the sublimest courage, fortitude, and re- 
sourcefulness were displayed. Lieutenant 
Brown energetically signalled with a flash- 
light to the destroyer for assistance until the 
decks submerged under him. Jimmy Nev- 
ins observed at the last moment that Lieu- 
tenant Brown was neglecting his own safety, 
and performed the task of removing the 
officer’s rubber boots while he still signaled. 
Machinist Boyce at great risk performed 
the hazardous feat of bleeding the boilers 
to prevent serious final explosion. All 
calmly jumped into the black and turbulent 
water, after bidding each other good-bye, 
well realizing that their life preservers and 
such floats as they had been able to im- 
provise could not long save them. 

The Warrington, deeming it impracti- 
cable and an added hazard to attempt to 
pick up the men in the darkness with exist- 
ing sea conditions, waited until daybreak 
and then saved what she could by steaming 
alongside and picking them up individually, 
by means of lines. Of the nineteen Seneca 
volunteers, eleven perished in the chilly wa- 
ters; the remaining eight, including Lieu- 
tenant Brown, were rescued by the War- 
rington more dead than alive, some four 
hours later. The merchantmen who went 
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into the water all perished. Of the Seneca 
lost, ten were of the Coast Guard, and one, 
Gunner’s Mate Paul Marvelle, was of the 
Navy, temporarily serving on the Seneca. 

The consistent heroism displayed by each 
man from the moment of volunteering until 
the rescue of the surviving minority is al- 
most unparalleled even in the history of the 
World War. I quote from Mr. Fraser Hunt 
of the New York Tribune: “Of all the 
brave deeds done in this War none were 
finer nor more courageous.” 

The deeds of individual heroism were too 
numerous to recount. Coxswain James Clar- 
ence Osborne, after four hours in the water, 
sustained a shipmate and saved his life. 
Another Seneca man, not fully identified, 
all but gained the deck of the Warrington, 
to be thrown back by the sea five times. 
When finally exhausted, he called out with 
a wave of his hand, “Never mind me—get 
some of the others. Good-bye.” 

Nearly all of the Wellington’s survivors 
had served a year or longer in the submar- 
ine zone and had been steeled in the schools 
of hardship and adversity. 

The two recognized British naval histor- 
ians, Messrs. Hurd and Bashford, in a brief 
joint history called “The Heroic Record of 
the British Navy,” devote five pages to the 
Wellington incident, and the following is 
the concluding paragraph: 

We have been tempted to suggest that the 
War was won by sea power. We were wrong. 
It was won by sailors—equally of the Merchant 
Marine as of the Navy. From Coronel to Kiao 
Chao, from Archangel to Cocus Keeling, no less 
in Lieutenant D’Oyly Hughes stumbling through 
a Turkish farm-yard than in Admiral Jellicoe at 
Whitehall, no less in Lieutenant Brown trying to 
salve the Wellington than in Sir David Beatty 
directing the Grand Fleet. It was men that tri- 
umphed by virtue of the spirit in them and the 
great traditions that they had inherited—to be 
handed down in turn as it had been handed down 
to themselves by Raleigh and Blake, Collingwood 
and Nelson. 


Following this cruise the Seneca made a 
Mediterranean cruise on which an unsuc- 
cessful attack occurred on September 30. 
In this case both the periscope and the tor- 
pedo fired were plainly sighted, but the lat- 
ter missed its mark—the leading vessel on 
the flank column. The Seneca, on the other 
flank, passed around the stern of the con- 
voy, chased the fleeing periscope, and laid a 


barrage of depth charges, bringing up a 
quantity of oil. 

Arriving at Gibraltar from this cruise, we 
were greeted by the sad news of the loss of 
the cutter Tampa with all on board, con- 
sisting of her complement of seven officers, 
four warrant officers, and ninety-eight men 
of the Coast Guard, and a number of pas- 
engers, including three officers and one en- 
listed man of the United States Navy, one 
officer and ten seamen of the British Navy, 
and five British civilians. This occurred 
just two hours after she had left her con- 
voy in Bristol Channel, under instructions 
to proceed to Milford Haven, some sixty 
miles distant, on the evening of September 
26, 1918. Information from German sour- 
ces, information from the listening-in sta- 
tions on shore in the British Isles, and all 
the circumstances, showed conclusively that 
it was through action of an enemy sub- 
marine. 

The record of the Tampa had been a 
magnificent one. In a special letter to the 
Tampa's commanding officer, Captain 
Charles Satterlee, dated just three weeks 
before her loss, Rear Admiral Niblack called 
attention to the fact that she had escorted 
eighteen convoys between Gibraltar and the 
United Kingdom without the loss of a ship; 
that she was ever ready when called upon, 
with only one request for repairs, and this 
for two minor items. It is of interest to 
note that not a single court-martial, not 
even a deck court, had been held on board 
the Tampa for her period in the war zone. 

The loss of this cutter with so many fine 
officers and men, following so closely the loss 
of eleven men from the Seneca, and after 
the majority of the lost had borne so great 
a part of the heat and burden of the war, 
naturally produced a profound impression. 

A few days later the Seneca made her 
final trip as ocean escort to Milford Haven, 
on which there occurred another unsuccess- 
ful attack, the firing of a torpedo at the 
convoy by a submarine on October 17, 1918. 

Shortly after the return to Gibraltar came 
the historic date, November 11, 1918, bring- 
ing the welcome news of the Armistice, en- 
thusiastically celebrated by a joyful din of 
whistling, a speech by the governor from his 
balcony in the evening, and such other cele- 
brations as were feasible. 
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The North Atlantic Ice Menace and the 
Work of Protection Conducted 
by the U. S. Coast Guard 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER Epwarp H, Smitu, U. S. Coast Guard 


tion of this article in the Naval In- 
stitute PRocEEDINGS looms an event 
annual in its appearance, yet gravely signifi- 
cant as it casts a shadow of possible danger 
across the paths of North Atlantic shipping. 
Icebergs constitute one of the greatest nat- 
ural dangers which seamen of our northern 
seas have had to combat from earliest re- 
corded times. Seventeen years ago the prin- 
cipal maritime nations of the world joined 
to establish a most needful humanitarian 
service—an effective guard against icebergs. 
The International Ice Patrol has grown 
to be one of the most important units among 
the many varied ones comprising the U. S. 
Coast Guard. The task of insuring safety 
to the main arteries of commerce on the 
most frequently traveled ocean of the world, 
becomes a trust of great weight and re- 
sponsibility. Modern attainments in the 
shipbuilding art have placed in commission 
enormous hulls, aggregating half a hundred 
thousand tons, costing five to fifteen million 
dollars, and driven at railroad speeds of 
twenty to twenty-five miles per hour. On 
board one of these new-day leviathans 
travel three to four thousand people, as 
many souls as constitute a fair-sized village 
on shore. Fifteen hundred to two thousand 
steamships, ten billions of property, and a 
million lives ply past, or through the iceberg 
zone every spring, and place their depend- 
ence on the alertness of the Ice Patrol. The 
Coast Guard, mindful of these risks, details 
two of its most efficient first-class cutters 
to this work, manned by officers and crew 
well seasoned and experienced in the knowl- 
edge of ice conditions in the North Atlantic. 
One ship is always on guard, night and day, 
Teady at the place where danger appears 


N ‘ton of concurrent with the publica- 


most likely to break through, advising all 
approaching steamers by wireless as to the 
latest positions of the ice. Hundreds of in- 
quiries are answered, and a week seldom 
passes that some vessel is not warned that 
her course will carry her. into real danger. 

About 350 bergs, on the average, invade 
the North Atlantic south of Newfoundland 
every year. The main ice stream after 
pushing southward along the Labrador coast 
divides in the offing of Cape Race, New- 
foundland; one branch curls to the south- 
westward but does not extend far; a second 
branch swerves offshore into the basin just 
south of Flemish Cap; the third, and the 
most dangerous ice stream, discharges di- 
rectly into the Gulf Stream near the Tail 
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Fic. 1. The paths that icebergs are most liable to fol- 
low in the western North Atlantic when advancing south- 
wards toward temperate latitudes. Branches d, ¢, f, g, h, 
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it contains information where bergs are nost liable to be 
met. The position of the normal east and west-bound 
steamship tracks is also shown. 
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of the Grand Bank. A perusal of the early 
sailing-ship records impresses one with the 
great number of casualties to those vessels 
which pursued great-circle courses laid 
across the latitudes infested by_ icebergs. 
Strange to relate, however, the risk of col- 
lisions between east-bound and west-bound 
ships at first elicited more anxiety than did 
the dangers of the ice. An unusually ap- 
palling disaster in which three hundred 
people lost their lives off Cape Race re- 
sulted in a universal adoption of separated 
lane routes. In 1875 the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, by virtue of its seniority, 
ordered its shipmasters to follow lane 
routes, the west-bound sixty miles north 
of the east-bound, and on account of the 
danger of icebergs, the United States 
routes were run to a point just south of the 
Grand Bank on the fiftieth meridian. The 
U. S. Hydrographic Office in 1891 urged 
further lane-route recommendations, and in 
1898 the Transatlantic Track Conference 
was formed, the transatlantic tracks assum- 
ing practically the same position that are 
enforced today, and familiar to us all. The 
conference is composed of the principal 
United States and European steamship com- 
panies, in which the Cunard Line exerts a 
guiding influence. The tracks are shifted 
southward during the spring on the advice 
of various steamship masters, the Ice 
Patrol, or the U. S. Hydrographic Office, 
and in accordance with the severity of the 
particular season. The extra-southerly lane 
routes, “A,” which are effective in a bad ice 
year, lengthen the voyage between Europe 
and the United States by only fifty miles. 
If the icebergs always remained within 
their normal limits, then nothing further 
would be necessary to insure sufficient safety 
to all ships, but unfortunately this is not the 
case. On the night of April 14-15, 1912, 
the White Star liner Titanic, on her maiden 
trip to the United States, struck an iceberg 
off the Tail of the Grand Bank and sank 
with the loss of 1,500 lives. The toll of 300 
lives early in the nineteenth century preceded 
the adoption of prescribed transatlantic-lane 
routes; the great marine disaster of the 
twentieth century resulted in the establish- 
ment of the International Ice Patrol. Four- 
teen maritime nations gathered in London, 
1913-1914, at a Convention on the Safety 
of Life at Sea, and provided among other 
things for a continuous patrol of the east- 
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ern, southern, and western limits of floating 
ice during the danger season, a year-round 
service of ice observation, and the destrue- 
tion of derelicts east of Cape Sable’s meri- 
dian. It was contemplated that two vessels 
could manage the three services, except in 
the iceberg season, when both ships would 
concentrate on this feature. The convention 
recognized also the necessity and value of 
pursuing scientific research, in order to solve 
the natural problems. The Coast Guard for 
several years has devoted a generous share 
of effort to scientific investigation, and 
much encouraging progress has been made, 

Immediately following the Titanic disas- 
ter, upon recommendation of the U. S. Hy- 
drographic Office, two Navy cruisers—Bwy- 
mingham and Chester—patrolled the ice-in- 
fested waters off Newfoundland for the re- 
mainder of the 1912 season. Circumstances 
prevented the Navy from continuing the 
protection in 1913, but the Coast Guard as- 
signed the Seneca and Miami. 

The international convention, naturally, 
at its London meeting, turned to the United 
States as the most logical government to 
continue with the ice patrol work. The 
expenses are totaled each year and divided 
among the nations a party to the agreement, 
each paying a quota based on its propor- 
tional ocean ship tonnage. President Wil- 
son appointed the Interdepartmental Board 
on International Ice Observation, Ice Patrol 
and Derelict Destruction Service, composed 
of the following members: Commandant 
Coast Guard (chairman) ; hydrographer, U. 
S. Navy; chief, U. S. Weather Bureau; di- 
rector, U. S. Bureau of Standards; and 
deputy commissioner, U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries. The board meets annually; shapes 
the general policies of the service; and lays 
down a program for the ensuing year. The 
Coast Guard is the arm of our government 
which actually carries out the Ice Patrol 
with its ships and personnel, and the Hydro- 
graphic Office cooperates to give publicity 
to its operations and information. The 
Coast Guard every year publishes an Ice 
Patrol Bulletin consisting of fifty to one 
hundred printed pages, containing a com- 
plete report on the work carried out dur- 
ing the current ice season. Parts are de 
voted to such subjects as ice scouting, the 
behavior of the ice, and to detailed notes 
and discussions of a meteorological an 
oceanographic nature. 
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The work has two main aspects. First 
and foremost is the practical task of keeping 
in touch with the ice limits as they change 
from day to day, and week to week, and 
placing this information in the hands of all 
approaching ship masters as quickly as pos- 
sible. This requires not only an active and 
intelligent program of search, but an eff- 
cient system of radio communication as well. 
The ice often is distributed over a very wide 
area, and this combined with protracted 
periods of fog, renders it impossible for the 
patrol always to cover the ground in the time 
allotted. Recourse is had to reports of ice 
sighted, and collected by radio, from all 
ships in the region, and so the Ice Patrol 
becomes a veritable clearing house of in- 
formation. The other feature of the work 
centers on carrying out a program of scien- 
tific observation which will bring a clearer 
insight of the ice problems, and lead to a 
determination of the most effective methods 
to protect life and property. The scientific 
work has dealt mainly with subjects of a 
meteorological or oceanographic character. 

The Coast Guard for several years has 
been training some of its own officers in the 
foregoing sciences. One of the interesting 
problems which has been investigated is the 
cause of the great annual variations in the 
number of icebergs that drift south of New- 
foundland. Harvard University and the 
British Meteorological Office have contrib- 
uted valuable assistance to this research, in 
the hope that the severity of future ice 
seasons can be forecasted. There is a great 
fluctuation ; for example, in 1912, over 1,200 
bergs invaded the North Atlantic, while in 
1924 the total did not exceed fifteen. It 
has been found that the system of winds 
prevailing over the northwestern North At- 
lantic during the months of December to 
March exerts an important control over the 
spring and summer crop of field ice and ice- 
bergs. The period December to March will 
be characterized by a distribution of atmos- 
pheric pressure centered near Iceland, as a 
tule, either higher than normal in light ice 
years, or lower than normal in heavy ice 
years. The wind, however, in this scheme 
acts to little appreciable degree directly on 
the bergs themselves, but because of the 
great frictional effect it drives extensive 
ice fields about. An abnormal predominance 
of northwesterly winds, therefore, over the 
Greenland-North America region, during 
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the period December to March, brings forth 
an enormous amount of pack ice blockading 
the Labrador and Newfoundland coast 
lines. The pack tends to fend the icebergs 
off the coast, and these, prevented from 
stranding, find their way southward in the 
icy current to the Gateway of the Atlantic. 
It is believed, in fact, that if field ice did 
not blockade the coast of Laborador and 
Newfoundland for this critical period, no 
iceberg menace, as we know it today, would 
exist. The Coast Guard, by measuring the 
atmospheric-pressure differences between 
Belle Isle, Newfoundland, and Ivigtut, 
Greenland (a line across the prevailing air 
current), has discovered a means of fore- 
casting the approximate number of bergs 
which will appear south of Newfoundland 
in April, May, and June. We lacked, in 
1912, the full realization of that great ice- 
berg invasion which brought such a tragedy, 
but it is probable that in future years we 
shall be forewarned. 

The strong northwesterlies drive great 
quantities of sea ice southward. They 
also are a great factor, the Ice Patrol be- 
lieves, in characterizing the famous Labra- 
dor current, because its seasonal fluctuations 
cannot be entirely explained as caused by an 
overflow from the melting ice in the Arctic. 
The winds through their frictional propaga- 
tion amass great quantities of the surface 
layers against the coast line of Baffin Island 
and Labrador. The old adage, “water seeks 
its own level,” is true here, the excess tend- 
ing to flow offshore towards a lower level, 
but the effect of earth rotation relegates 
actual movement to a set paralleling the 
strand, otherwise more commonly known 
as the famous Labrador current. The ice 
region south and east of Newfoundland in 
March, when the patrol ships inaugurate the 
guard, is still within the grip of steep at- 
mospheric gradients and boisterous winter 
gales. Strong northwesterly winds and 
gales prevail in winter and less intense 
southwesterly winds in late spring and sum- 
mer. These two types of circulation are 
interrupted, especially in winter, by low- 


“ pressure centers moving eastward, the mean 


paths of which cross Newfoundland and 
contribute stormy conditions to the Grand 
Bank’s area. It easily can be imagined that 
in early season the scouting operations of 
the cutters are carried on with great diffi- 
culty, amidst continually veering gales that 
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lash the waters into a veritable fury. A 
decided change in the circulation of the at- 
mosphere about the middle to the latter part 
of April transforms the ice-region weather. 
North America and North Atlantic ex- 
change temperature characters, expanding 
the “Azorean High” and lowering the pres- 
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Fic. 2. The distribution of pressure characteristic of sum 
mer-time conditions, and the consequent blanket of fog 
(shaded area), which settles over the cold-shelf water south 
of Newfoundland. The heated land mass of North Amer- 


ica is a seat of low pressure centers which move very slow- 











ly, or often stagnate. The ocean at this season is normally - 


covered by high atmospheric pressure. A warm, moisture- 
laden southwesterly air stream, as represented by the arrows- 
sweeps the Grand Bank. Protracted periods of fog, some, 
times lasting two weeks, greatly increase the Peal ice. 


sure over the land masses to the west, caus- 
ing a warm southwesterly air stream to flow 
over the icy waters around Newfoundland, 
and bringing a fog sheet that often does 
not lift for weeks at a time. The fact that 
the region so enshrouded by fog is also 
one most infested by bergs, greatly increases 
the danger of colliding with ice. 

The first ice which appears south of New- 
foundland, transported there on the Labra- 
dor current, are the fields and floes that 
have formed in shelf waters north- 
ward along the western side of Davis Strait ; 
especially productive is the region of Fox 
Basin and northern Hudson Bay. These 
embayments are spacious but shallow and 
thus afford most favorable conditions for 
chilling the water columns and making ice. 
Many of the flat basins are subject to great 
tidal ranges, which continually tend to break 
up the sheets of new ice, allowing them to 
drift seaward to augment the Arctic pack. 
Ice appears at the mouth of Fox Channel 
and Hudson Strait in October and Novem- 
ber, whence it makes its way rapidly south- 
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ward along the Labrador coasts, spreading 
over the Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
shelves from February to April. Northern 
Newfoundland finds in the arrival of the 
pack ice an annual event of real economic 
importance. Many sealing steamers manned 
by Newfoundland fishermen set forth from 
St, John’s during March and in a very brief 
time complete a valuable catch of hair seals, 
These animals migrate southward on the ice 
fields, whelping their young, only to head 
northward again as soon as the new born 
family is able to swim. Considerable sea ice 
emerges through Cabot Strait from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, March to May, and these 
floes attract attention due to the large num- 
ber of steamers that are attempting to force 
passage into the gulf and river ports. The 
first part of May usually reports the first 
ship’s arrival at Montreal. 

It is extremely interesting to note the 
marked contrast which exists between 
coastal and oceanic waters during the colder 
months of the year, and to note how favor- 
able are the shelf waters south of New- 
foundland to the survival of pack ice. Win- 
ter chilling of the banks north of the parallel 
of Halifax lowers the temperature close to 
the freezing point and thus floes of 
Arctic ice, as well as smaller quantities of 
local production, remain to characterize 
these regions. Outside the continental edge 
chilling cannot possibly extend to any ap- 
preciable degree because the greater depths 
furnish a supply to the surface as fast as 
those layers cool and sink. During the win- 
ter, therefore, one may trace along the east- 
ern continental edge of North America the 
sharp demarkation between coastal and oce- 
anic regions—an oceanographic phenomenon 
known as the “cold wall.” Nowhere in the 
world is the “cold wall” better developed 
than off the Tail of the Grand Bank during 
the spring of the year, when the Ice Patrol 
has witnessed 32-degree water with its ac- 
companying frigid climate, abutting 60-de- 
gree temperature and tropical surroundings 
—all in the length of the patrol ship! 

The Ice Patrol staff has revealed a new 
conception and significance inherent to the 
“cold wall” heretofore seldom realized. 
Coastal and oceanic water mix along this 
front producing a zone heavier than that 
on either side. Naturally this water tends 
to sink and the lighter masses on either side 
tend to slide inward towards the “cold wall.” 
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This phenomenon, which lies so extraordi- 
narily well developed along our entire At- 
lantic seaboard, represents a tremendous 
production of energy; power enough to run 
the world is constantly being converted into 
a movement which we cali the Gulf Stream. 

Let us return and describe the source of 
the icebergs. We are led to believe that 
practically all of the bergs which eventually 
drift into the North Atlantic come from the 
Greenland ice cap, and, moreover, from 
those glaciers which are situated along the 
west coast of that continent. Greenland, 
with the exception of a narrow coastal 
fringe, is covered by an enormous sheet of 
ice 6,000 to 7,000 feet in thickness. The 
general form of the land block is that of 
two stepped gneiss planes, the slopes of 
which face northward. About midway of 
its meridional distance a depression tra- 
verses Greenland; the remains of a major 
basalt fissure which ran across the Faroe 
Islands, the Wyville-Thompson Ridge, Ice- 
land, and Greenland in tertiary times. The 
backbone of the ice, and in all probability, 
the land, lies in the eastern highlands of 
Greenland, and thus the sheet presents a 
long, wide roof sloping gently towards the 
west. The main mass of the ice, in con- 
sequence, slides towards Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay, separating into numerous glacial 
streams as it meets the rugged topography 
of the western coastal belt. Innumerable 
tongues fill as many fjords, as the creeping, 
plastic streams worm their way downward 
towards the sea, with maximum drainage 
taking place in the district of Disko Bay, 
which lies at the western end of the pre- 
viously mentioned depression. Several gla- 
ciers in this locality uttain velocities of sixty 
to seventy feet per day during the warm- 
er months. Small glaciers are found at 
fjord heads south of Disko Bay on the west 
coast of Greenland but they do not contrib- 
ute bergs to the North Atlantic. The Ice 
Patrol has catalogued twenty glaciers out of 
a total of seventy along the west coast that 
are productive of sizeable icebergs. The 
active discharge into the eastern side of 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay stretches from 
Disko Bay on the sixty-ninth parallel to 
Cape Alexander in latitude 78, a frontage 
of approximately 800 miles. Ice Patrol 


Officials estimate that normally four to five 
thousand bergs drift away from this coast 
line every year. It is curious to note also 
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that the greatest number of bergs are dis- 
charged out of the fjords located near the 
southern end of the line, and the largest 
glacier in the Northern Hemisphere (the 
Humboldt), which lies at the northernmost 
reaches, figures little in the total output. 

The Humboldt glacier is an impressive 
and majestic sight, so vast that the first dis- 
coverers mistook it for the ice cap itself. 
It presents over sixty miles of front, yet 
practically all of its movement is restricted 
to its northern side. The detachment and 
dispersal of bergs from the Humboldt gla- 
cier is greatly retarded by fast ice of con- 
siderable thinness. Occasionally, perhaps 
once in twenty years, a warm summer may 
witness the uncovering of Humboldt gla- 
cier, which releases hundreds of icebergs 
possibly to join the still greater assemblage 
in Baffin Bay. Such a phenomenon as this 
may partly explain the heavy iceberg sea- 
sons that the patrol occasionaly records off 
Newfoundland. 

The Marion expedition under the direc- 
tion of the U. S. Coast Guard spent some 
time along the west coast of Greenland last 
summer observing, from the viewpoint of 
the Ice Patrol, a few of the most famous 
iceberg streams. The Jacobshavn glacier 
which debouches into Disko Bay produces 
some of the largest and most picturesque 
bergs that are known. The front itself lies 
about fifteen miles inside the mouth of a 
nearly straight four-mile-wide fjord. One 
looking down in this trough from a high 
point in the mountains may see the rare and 
impressive sight of an iceberg column fifteen 
miles long, four miles wide, end on end, re- 
sembling rows of freight cars in a huge 
switch yard, ready to move down the tracks 
toward the sea. At uncertain intervals, 
especially in spring, and early summer, when 
the shore ice breaks up, there comes with- 
out warning, it is vouched, a movement of 
the iceberg train. Slowly it starts to move, 
but gaining momentum rapidly, the pack at- 
tains the incredible speed of five to eight 
miles per hour (“As fast as a fox can run,” 
the natives say), and to the accompaniment 
of a deafening, thunderous roar that can be 
heard for miles and lasts for days. This 
unique phenomenon, termed an “out-shoot” 
is attributed to the pent-up melted water 
and ice, which, breaking its dam, spews hun- 
dreds of icebergs far out into the sea. The 
foregoing is a feature characteristic only 
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of Jacobshavn glacier, although many of 
the other glaciers exhibit periodic cal- 
vings most frequent at the time of spring 
tides. 

The American land bordering on the 
northwestern North Atlantic discharges rel- 
atively a very small quantity of glacier ice 
into the sea. If we glance at a map it will 
be observed that the land, due primarily to 
climatic conditions, is nowhere nearly so ex- 
tensively glaciated as Greenland in the same 
latitude. The ice covers only the southeast- 
ern part of Ellesmere Land; a central cap 
on Devon Island, and the mid-land ridge of 
Baffin Island. Our knowledge regarding the 
iceberg production of these ice sheets, how- 
ever, is very meager, but their limited extent 
leads one to assume the annual discharge is 
small and of little consequence. 

Great Karajak, Umiamko, Torsukatak, 
and Jacobshavn glaciers, all in west Green- 
land, produce the largest bergs in the Arc- 
tic. The Marion expedition, while cruising 
near the glacier fronts last summer, meas- 
ured several bergs, the largest of which 
towered 250 to 275 feet above the surface 
of the water. The highest berg of authentic 
record was sighted in 1891 in this same lo- 
cality, measuring 425 feet in height. The 
bergs when they have arrived near the 
steamship tracks are, naturally, not so large 
as in the Arctic; the average runs about 60 
to 100 feet with the tallest one officially 
recorded as 250 feet. The Ice Patrol occa- 
sionally receives reports of bergs three to 
five miles in length but no such dimensions 
have ever been verified. The largest berg 
sighted by the patrol was nearly 1,700 feet 
in length but only 65 feet high. This huge 
block weighed roughly 36,000,000 tons but 
even it is dwarfed when compared with 
some of the products of the Antarctic. 
Enormous tabular masses of ice are formed 
as the ice sheet projects seaward over the 
Antarctic peneplain, forming ice islands 
thirty miles or so in length! 

The movement of the Greenland bergs, 
once they leave the fjords, conforms in gen- 
eral to the direction and rate of flow of the 
ocean currents. Our knowledge of the cir- 
culation prevailing between Greenland and 
North America, due to the inaccessibility of 
these icy waters, is very scant. A northerly 
set probably exists along the Greenland 
coast and a current flows toward the south 
along the American shore. Some of the 


best information is contained in the drifts 
of wreckage and wood, and even survivors 
living on large drifting ice floes. The Brit 
ish exploring ship Resolute was caught and 
abandoned in the ice at the western end 
of Barrow Strait, north and west of Baffin 
Island, in 1853. The following year the 
Resolute was picked up in good seaworth 
condition off Cape Dier, Baffin Island, hay- 
ing drifted several hundred miles in the 
southbound current. The most unique 
journey contained in Arctic annals befell a 
party from the American explorer Polaris, 
separated from their ship when she was 
nipped in the ice at the head of Smith 
Sound, October, 1872. They sought refuge 
on an ice floe and, called upon many times 
to battle for their lives, drifted nearly 
1,800 miles southward through Baffin Bay 
and Davis Strait, when in the spring of 
1873 they were rescued by a Newfoundland 
sealer off the Strait of Belle Isle. The drift 
was about ten miles per day. 

The newly calved icebergs discharged 
from the west coast of Greenland, appar- 
ently, are first carried northward and thence 
westward around and across Baffin Bay, 
where they come under the control of a 
south-flowing current running under the 
American shore. The journey is uncertain 
and indirect, and one in which many of the 
bergs strand, never to drift so far south 
as Newfoundland. Great fields of sea ice 
also hamper southward progress, and many 
more of the bergs are beset by the “west 
ice,” a vast field which in severe years lays 
its eastern edge within sight of Greenland’s 
mountains. Probably not one berg im 
twenty succeeds in completing the entire 
1,800 mile pathway from Greenland to New- 
foundland. Current and ice streams are, 
however, more or less well preserved 
through the distance by the trend of the 
North American continental edge, from the 
northern reaches of Baffin Bay to the ex- 
treme tip of the Grand Bank, the so-called 
Gateway to the Atlantic. This promontory 
features the Atlantic; before finally merging 
into the ocean floor southeast of Newfound- 
land, it juts out into the ocean to a point 
half way between the pole and the equator. 
The contour of the Atlantic basin, and espe 
cially that of the eastern slope of the Grand 
Bank, exerts a vital influence on climate and 
ice conditions. 

The Coast Guard cutters on ice patrol 
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have compiled some interesting figures on the 
southern distribution of the ice. About fifty 
bergs, one-eighth the number that pass Cape 
Race, may be expected to drift south of the 
Tail of the Grand Bank, yet only three of 
these, on the average, will be transported 
across the steamship tracks. There are rec- 
ords of phenomenally far southern drifts in 
which Arctic ice has been sighted near the 
Azores and Bermuda, but such cases are 
exceedingly rare. The iceberg season in the 
North Atlantic may be said to cover a 
period of about four months, March 15 to 
July 15. The bergs decrease markedly in 
numbers after the middle of June, and from 
the middle of July until the following March 
the area around the Grand Bank is practi- 
cally free. An isolated berg may drift 
southward to the Tail of the Grand Bank 
but seldom south of it as late as October. 
After that month it is unusual to sight bergs 
in these latitudes until the following Jan- 
uary or February. The bulky white visitors 
from the Arctic suffer more rapid wastage 
the farther south they penetrate, and much 
of the disintegration in early season is due 
to lashing waves and ocean swells, which, 
breaking against the precipitous sides, often 
throw spray and geysers hundreds of feet 
aloft. As the season advances this highly 
erosive feature of disintegration is suc- 
ceeded by a melting one, and bergs south of 
Newfoundland during the warm, calm days 
of late June often glisten in the sun as hun- 
dreds of rivulets run from every side. The 
ice melts fastest just at the surface of the 
sea, and the patrol often examines bergs 
that are crisscrossed with marks of several 
former water lines. The water-line belt is 
the vulnerable part of the monsters. Where 
such furrows or other depressions become 
tilted, they afford the sea an opportunity to 
surge through back and forth, eventually 
forming deep-valleyed bergs, a mere shell 
of their former selves. The last stages are 
when the sidewalls become so thin that they 
fall, and the ice more rapidly approaches its 
inevitable end. A berg in the mixed waters 
south of the Grand Bank, the Coast Guard 
has found, will survive as a menace to navi- 
gation for a period of ten days to two 
weeks, but an iceberg farther south within 
the confines of the Gulf Stream will last 
only about seven days. The Ice Patrol, one 
June, in this region, witnessed the complete 
melting of a huge berg 380 feet in length 
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within a brief period of thirty-six hours! 
It gave off frequent sounds like the reports 
of a rifle shot, and rolled about in equilibri- 
um as it rended and detached thousands of 
tons of ice in roaring avalanches. 

The Coast Guard scientists have carried 
out observations on the visibility of icebergs 
under various atmospheric conditions. Tall 
bergs have been sighted eighteen to twenty 
miles away by a masthead lookout but as a 
rule it is the bridge which first sights the 
ice. In a light fog or drizzly rain bergs 
have been seen one to three miles and more- 
over there is a tendency to overestimate the 
distance, believing that one can see farther 
than is actually the case. In a dense fog a 
berg cannot be seen more than one hundred 
yards ahead of the ship, where it takes form 
as a luminous white mass if the sun is shin- 
ing on it; otherwise it first appears close 
aboard as a dark sombre shape. On a clear, 
dark, starlight night a lookout will not pick 
up a berg at a greater distance than one- 
fourth of a mile, and then the first thing 
that catches the eye is the swell breaking 
against its base. A vessel in the ice regions 
during darkness, fog, or snow should slow 
down so as to be able to maneuver within 
the range of visibility. 

The Ice Patrol receives numerous inquir- 
ies whether or not the dangerous proximity 
of a berg can be determined when invisible 
because of fog or darkness. The answer 
is, “No.” The temperature or the salinity 
of the sea differs so slightly, if at all, fiear 
a berg that this state constitutes no warning 
whatsoever. Experiments to locate bergs 
by means of reflected submarine sounds 
have been partially successful but no prac- 
tical alarm has been developed. 

We have previously mentioned some of 
the scientific investigations that the Coast 
Guard has been carrying out in order to pro- 
vide the most efficient service possible to 
North Atlantic shipping. The cutters have 
many difficulties to combat, in the form of 
gales, fog, and the great area in which the 
ice may sometimes be distributed. The en- 
tire ice regions are the province of the Ice 
Patrol but attention usually becomes focused 
on an area of about 40,000 square miles 
(equal in size to the State of Pennsylvania) 
immediately south of the Tail of the Grand 
Bank. The currents over this area also are 
subjected to devious paths, and a berg may 
be carried slowly to the westward in one 
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part of the current, while other ice farther 
offshore is perhaps swept across the bows 
of approaching passenger ships. 

In order to follow intelligently the move- 
ments of the icebergs in the critical area, 
when they cannot actually be seen due to 
the protracted periods of fog, or to inability 
to cover the entire area, the Ice Patrol has 
developed a mathematical method in physical 
oceanography to learn the particular pre- 
vailing picture of circulation. A witness to 
the Coast Guard cutters making one of its 
routine current surveys sees the business- 
like side of oceanography. The ship is 
cruised at ten to fifteen knots speed over the 
critical area it is desired to map, stopping 
at designated positions only long enough to 
secure a record of the temperature and the 
salinity at several levels down to a depth of 
1,000 meters. The specialized field of physi- 
cal oceanography, for which the Coast 
Guard has found a practical use, has its 
genesis in dynamics and geophysics contrib- 
uted by Bjerknes, a Norwegian physicist. 
The final result, after calculations have been 
applied to the data, is a topographical map 
of the sea surface looking for all the world 
like the everyday isobaric map issued by 
our Weather Bureau. It has been the policy 
of the patrol for the past three years to keep 
on board at all times an up-to-date current 
map of the area immediately north of the 
steamship lanes, for reference and consulta- 
tion in carrying out an effective iceberg pro- 
tection. A detailed description of the fore- 
going methods is contained in Ice Patrol 
Bulletin No. 14. 

The Coast Guard is continually endeavor- 
ing to add more to its knowledge regarding 
icebergs and thereby provide greater safety 
to life and property on the North Atlantic. 
Last summer the service fitted out one of 
its 125-foot patrol boats, the Marion, and 
organized and carried out a detailed hydro- 
graphical survey of the sea between Green- 
land and North America from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, northward to Disko Bay, 
Greenland. The area covered is equal in 
size to the one embraced from Cape Cod to 
Key West, and extending offshore a distance 
of 500 miles. The main object of the ex- 
pedition was to learn the whole story regard- 
ing the wanderings of the icebergs from the 
Greenland glaciers to their final disintegra- 
tion in the warm waters of the Gulf Stream. 
The Ice Patrol during its seventeen years 
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of service had carried out extensive surveys 
of the waters between the Gulf Stream and 
the latitude of Cape Race, Newfoundland, 
but the Marion, oceanographically speaking, 
explored the practically unknown seag of 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay. The final re- 
ports which are now being prepared for 
publication by the Coast Guard are bound 
to contain both practical and scientific re- 
sults of great general interest. 

In conclusion we wish to give our readers 
a glimpse of the service through the 
of those for whom it is mainly intended, 
How many of the passengers enjoying the 
comforts of a well-lighted saloon or music 
room on one of our modern transatlantic 
liners are aware of the forces which are out 
there in the disagreeable weather maintain- 
ing a keen lookout for ice? Let us put our- 
selves in the captain’s shoes. We have just 
finished supper and, stepping out on the 
deck, the quartermaster brings a memoran- 
dum from the officer of the deck. The sea- 
water temperature the last hour has dropped 
from sixty to thirty-five degrees. There is 
a chill around decks. Yes, there is no doubt 
the ship has entered the cold Arctic current. 
Night is approaching and ahead we espy a 
low, dark bank of fog on the horizon. Dan- 
gerous ice may be encountered now at any 
time. At a speed of twenty-five knots, with 
darkness and fog approaching, there would 
be only a few seconds between the lookout’s 
hail and the collision. Fifteen hundred on 
the passenger list is not a very pleasant 
prospect for the master’s peace of mind that 
night. The little Ice Patrol ship is not very 
far away, perhaps over the horizon to the 
northward and in half an hour she sends 
out her regular 8:00 P.M. broadcast ice 
warning. The captain reads it over his 
chart table. “Ice Patrol ship 42-30N. 50 
17W. Bergs in the following positions, 42 
ION., 51-30W., 42-15N., 50-45W. 
large herg 42-30N., 49-40W. This is south- 
ermost ice.” Our course is in 41-30N. 
All is clear along our track! : 

During the past seventeen years, since the 
terrible Titanic disaster, and the establish- 
ment of an Ice Patrol, not a single life has 
been lost through collision with ice along the 
United States-Europe steamship routes. 
Such a record is a fine tribute to the man 
agement by the United States government, 
and in particular, it is a great source 0 
pride to the Coast Guard. 
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Typical Vessels aud Boats of 
the U.S. Coast Guard 


By Captain R. B. Apams, Engineer in Chief, 
and 
Constructor F. A. HUNNEWELL, Superintendent of 
Construction and Repair 


TYPICAL first-class cruising cutter 
for the Coast Guard combines to an 
unusual degree seaworthiness, speed 

and long steaming radius. It carries, in 
addition, considerable salvage gear for as- 
sistance work, the most modern radio equip- 
ment of every character, and an armament 
prescribed by the General Board of the 
Navy. The desirable characteristics for 
such a vessel are an outcome of the long 
experience of the Coast Guard on its vari- 
ous duties, but the design is further affected 
by the new appliances available to naval 
architects and marine engineers in recent 
years. With normal Coast Guard duty con- 
sisting of assistance to vessels in distress, 
cruises in the Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, ice patrol off the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland when ice threatens the 
steamer lanes, searches for derelicts, pre- 
vention of smuggling, and assignment to 
regular naval duty in an emergency, there 
is a legitimate demand by the officers at sea 
for every arrangement and device which can 
add to the efficiency of the cutters. It is a 
problem to eliminate possible non-essen- 
tials since, following the conservative cus- 
tom of the sea, up-to-date appliances are 
required with a tendency to retain the pre- 
vious arrangements; it has been a comment 
on recent Coast Guard cutters that possibly 
too complete facilities are installed, but it 
is a fact that endeavor is constantly made 
to eliminate and simplify wherever feasible. 

For the design and construction of the 
hull and machinery the specifications con- 
sistently hold to a middle position between 
the best commercial vessel and the special- 
ized naval craft and this effort has met 
with good success. In recent years the 
attainment of this happy medium has been 


aided by the improving character of com- 
mercial practice and by the adoption, on the 
part of the Navy, of high-grade commercial 
standards where unusual requirements are 
not imperative. It is likely, however, with 
extraordinary specialization of naval de- 
signs in prospect, that the Coast Guard will 
continue the chosen course to the end that 
its cruising cutters may be economically 
built without the sacrifice of any essential 
detail. 

It may be interesting to outline some con- 
siderations which determine certain charac- 
teristics of the typical cruising cutter, as 
exhibited in the new “Lake” class named 
Chelan, Pontchartrain, Tahoe, Champlain, 
and Mendota, now being completed at the 
Fore River Plant of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Ltd. To obtain handi- 
ness in close quarters, length, draft, and dis- 
placement are limited and an overall length 
of 250 feet appears to be about the maxi- 
mum which should now be contemplated. 
A limit in draft of sixteen feet is adopted 
and a beam of forty-two feet is as much 
as a consistent design permits. A total 
displacement of about 2,000 tons, under 
Coast Guard full-load conditions, with 335 
tons of fuel oil, 151 tons of fresh water 
(reserve feed and ship’s water), and 60 
tons of ammunition and stores, cannot well 
be exceeded. It is not the general practice 
of the Coast Guard to demand excessive 
speed from its vessels, as seaworthiness and 
reliability are more essential characteristics 
than a speed which is bound to be affected 
by adverse conditions of wind and sea. As 
availability for service is a prime requisite, 
under stress of weather which might handi- 
cap other craft, the lines of the ship are laid 
down to compromise between fineness for 
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speed and fullness for buoyancy. The re- 
cent tendency in new vessels to exhibit a 
pronounced flare above water at forward 
sections is followed and decks as dry as 
possible are thus assured for handling boats 
and lines. A so-called “flush deck” design 
is usually adopted to obtain quick access 
fore and aft on the weather deck with- 
out the interference of companion ladders 
which a raised forecastle would entail. In 
general, simplicity of hull construction is 
specified to reduce cost of original construc- 
tion and to maintain economy of upkeep 
and repair, and few special details are found 
in the cutters. Shipbuilders are always en- 
couraged to use new methods to simplify 
their work and welding is approved for the 
hull structure wherever it will save cost and 
weight and add to strength. Rather exten- 
sive water-tight subdivision is maintained by 
numerous athwartship bulkheads in the for- 
ward and after holds and a water-tight 
lower deck, so that small hold compartments 
may be considered as taking the place of 
double bottoms ; under the boiler and engine 
spaces, a regular double bottom is provided 
with the compartments used as reserve feed 
tanks. 

The Coast Guard has always specialized 
on small boats and their handling, and while 
the boat-handling gear installed conforms 
to usual practice, yet the stowage carries 
the boats available for rescue work under 
practically all weather conditions. Anchors 
and chains are heavier than is customary 
and a powerful gypsy is provided for ready 
handling of towing hawsers, boats and lines. 
On the upper or weather deck, the utmost of 
clear space is provided for the future in- 
stallation of facilities necessary for assis- 
tance to any type of aircraft which may fly 
the oceans. The appliances which may later 
be required are, of course, at present prob- 
lematic but it is certain there can be no 
mistake in clear decks; incidentally they 
give ample arcs of fire for the guns which 
are installed. The full battery, for which 
foundations are worked in the original con- 
struction with magazines to suit, is deter- 
mined after conference between the Coast 
Guard and the Navy. For the “Lake” class 
the full armament is three 5-inch guns, all 
mounted at the center line of the vessel, 
and two 3-inch antiaircraft guns. In peace 
time on Coast Guard duty, all the guns and 
ammunition are not carried, but the battery 


and fire control installed are ample for 
training and for target practice. 

Accepting the fact that a prime purpose 
of the typical cruising cutter is to put to sea 
at any time on assistance work, particular 
attention has been given to convenient facili- 
ties for navigation, and it may be interesting 
to indicate the equipment in the wheelhouse 
on the bridge. The wheelhouse itself is 
glass enclosed, with good vision in all di- 
rections, and much thought is given to the 
best layout of appliances. They consist of 
the steering wheel, gyro repeaters, gyro 
course recorder, magnetic compass, engine 
telegraphs, propeller-shaft counter, rudder- 
angle indicator, bell and whistle pulls, tele- 
phones for ship and fire control, voice tubes 
for conning ship, return sound tube from 
engine room, fathometer instruments, elec- 
tric-log recorder, clear-view screen, running- 
light panel, megaphone stowage, chart board 
with hooded light, chart shelves on wings of 
bridge, radio compass, high-intensity and in- 
candescent searchlight controls, night-signal 
keys, receptacles for binoculars, mountings 
for clock, barometer and thermometer, sig- 
nal rockets and fire extinguishers, clinome- 
ter, and hand-operated mechanical siren. On 
the compass platform, which forms the top 
of the wheelhouse, supplementary devices 
consist of standard compass, conning tube, 
gyro repeater ; fire-control station with range 
finder, range keeper, spotter’s station and 
telephones; signal flag stowage, and other 
minor conveniences. The above describes 
the adequate navigational facilities which it 
is now the practice to provide, and equally 
complete arrangements are made for the 
quarters below decks by careful attention 
to accommodations, ventilation, plumbing, 
galley appliances, cold-storage plant, hospi- 
tal equipment and other material which 
makes for contentment and efficiency of the 
personnel at sea and adds to the value of 
the vessel. As remarked above, the variety 
of duties seems to demand the assembly in 
a single Coast Guard cutter of many of the 
fittings found in the merchant marine and 
in the Navy, and it is only by considered 
judgment that practical decisions are ob- 
tained. For Coast Guard vessels, as for all 
modern engineering construction, there 1s 4 
tendency toward increased complication and 
in many cases this is justified; but resulting 
costs for the upkeep of the appliance, m 
time and money, may easily offset its value 
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and things which cannot be consistent and 


reliable aids should be eliminated. 

The propelling machinery in the “Lake” 
class of cutters is the turbo-electric type 
and deserves special mention, as a central- 

-station scheme is introduced for the 
first time on board ship with the realization 
of main-turbine efficiency in meeting prac- 
tically all power requirements. Two Bab- 
cock & Wilcox marine-type water-tube boil- 
ers, designed to operate at 250 pounds pres- 
sure with 250 degrees of superheat, and 
under either forced or natural draft, are 
installed. These boilers are fitted with all 
modern attachments, including feed-water 

tors to automatically maintain the 
boiler water at a determined constant level. 
The propulsion unit consists of a steam tur- 
bine direct connected to an A.C. generator, 
with a synchronous motor secured to the 
propeller shaft. The turbine is designed for 
3,600 r.p.m. at full speed, with an output of 
2,500 K.W. at 2,300 volts from the genera- 
tor. The vessel has a single screw and the 

ronous motor will deliver 3,000 h.p. 
to the shaft at 163.5 r.p.m. Most of the 
auxiliaries, including the windlass and the 
deck gypsy, are motor driven, and the prin- 
cipal auxiliaries take power from the main 
generating set through a transformer when 
the frequency of that set is in excess of 
forty cycles, that is, when the propelling 
machinery is operating from two-thirds to 
full speed. At lower speeds, the power for 
auxiliaries is supplied by an auxiliary three- 
unit set designed for these ships. This set 
consists of a steam turbine, a D.C. genera- 
tor and an A.C. generator. In maneuvering 
the ship, or when the frequency of the main 
set is variable, this three-unit set is turbine 
driven; when the vessel settles down to a 
certain speed, with the frequency of the 
main generator over forty cycles, the auxil- 
jary A.C. generator is synchronized with 
the main generating set, the turbine is cut 
out and the auxiliary generator becomes a 
motor taking on the three-unit drive, and 
the principal auxiliaries take current from 
the main generator. If, and when, the fre- 
ener of the main generator drops below 
orty cycles, the steam turbine of the three- 
unit set automatically picks up the load, the 
AC. motor again becomes a generator, and 
the auxiliary set furnishes power for the 
auxiliaries. In actual service experience, 
this automatic drive has performed satis- 
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factorily and the central-power-plant scheme 
has proven its value. The ineering Di- 
vision of the Coast Guard has led the way 
toward this development of synchronous- 
motor drive, and commercial firms are 
adopting this form of electric drive for 
many of the latest and largest ships. 

When the five new vessels are in com- 
mission, the Coast Guard will have ten first- 
class cutters with electric drive, nine of 
which have a turbo-electric installation, and 
one a Diesel-electric installation. Within 
the next few weeks, it is hoped to award 
a contract for more first-class cruising cut- 
ters which will have turbo-electric drive and 
experience with this type of propelling ma- 
chinery shows that it is well adapted to 
Coast Guard use. An important require- 
ment for a Coast Guard vessel is ease of 
handling, and full power astern, which is 
a feature of electric drive, is of value. Re- 
liability likewise is of real importance, and 
economy of fuel is an operating advantage 
which increases the cruising radius of the 
vessel. Electric drive for cutters, where 
feasible to incorporate it in a design, is a 
success in the Coast Guard and the judg- 
ment which counseled its adoption several 
years ago has been well confirmed. 

The Coast Guard cutter Northland, built 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company and commissioned in 
May, 1927, is a novel vessel to which the 
above general description applies, but in 
addition it has special characteristics not 
embodied in a regular cruising cutter. The 
Northland was designed for service in Alas- 
kan waters and the Arctic Ocean and pos- 
sible ice pressure on the hull was a vitally 
important matter. By special construction 
from below the bilges to well above the 
waterline, the Northland has extraordinary 
resistance to crushing by the ice. The stif- 
feners on the numerous athwartship bulk- 
heads run horizontally, instead of vertically, 
and with the lower deck beams stiffen the 
plating of bulkheads and decks, and thus 
provide integral parts of a strut effect. These 
strong members to resist compression, with 
deep webs on every frame and heavy out- 
side plating, riveted and welded in the 
seams and butts, all combine to make the 
hull a homogeneous structure with a con- 
sistent strength to avoid local points of 
weakness. The bow of the Northland is 
cut away in the typical contour of an ice 
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breaker and the commanding officer reports 
that during the Arctic cruise of 1928, the 
behavior of the Northland in the ice was 
even better than anticipated. 

The Northland has Diesel-electric propel- 
ling machinery, and for maneuvering 
through heavy ice fields, a magnetic clutch 
is fitted in the line shaft, between the main 
motor and the main thrust bearing, the 
clutch being in two parts, one connected to 
the coupling of main motor shaft and the 
other connected to the coupling of main 
thrust shaft. The two parts of the clutch 
coupling are connected together by through 
bolts (for regular operation and running) 
outside the diameter of main shaft coup- 
ling, thus making a solid line shaft as if no 
clutch were fitted. When entering the ice 
fields, this line of bolts tying the two parts 
of the clutch will hold the other member and 
there is no connection between the main 
motor shaft and the main thrust shaft, or 
the two parts of the clutch; in fact there 
is an air gap between the faces of the two 
members of the clutch. There are field coils 
fitted in recessed pockets in one member of 
the clutch, and energized by current through 
a rheostat and collector rings, on the main 
motor shaft, and controlled so that the mag- 
netic field from the coils in one member 
of the clutch will hold the other member and 
carry it around in turning the main shaft. 
The amount of hold-in power or magnetic 
pull necessary is regulated by the rheostat 
or controller, and this is set at any predeter- 
mined number of revolutions (at reduced 
speed, however) so that if the propeller 
strikes the ice hard enough to stop it the 
clutch will slip, the propeller will stop, but 
the main motor shalf will continue to turn at 
the regular speed of setting, and the pro- 
peller, when free, will start turning again 
with the motor shaft. The clutch is de- 
signed to transmit a torque equivalent to 
500 s.h.p. at ninety-five revolutions per min- 
ute, but an excess will cause the clutch to 
slip, thus preventing undue stress. 

The Northland has also a considerable 
sail spread which will not be used under 
ordinary conditions but may be of value 
should the propeller be damaged by the ice. 
While moderate in speed, this vessel other- 
wise has all the characteristics of a cruising 
cutter, very special hull construction, and 
masts and sails, and the vessel as a whole is 
even more unique than the Coast Guard 
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usually develops. It is hoped the North. 
land will have a long and useful life, under 
the strenuous operating conditions she js 
likely to encounter, and will make as good 
a record as the historic cutter Bear whose 
place she takes. 

The duty of the Coast Guard to combat 
smuggling which, for a time, was increasing, 
brought about the necessity of new designs 
for offshore and inshore patrol boats. A 
typical offshore patrol boat has unusual sea- 
keeping abilities and cruising radius and 
moderate speed although there is now a 
tendency to provide increased speed in this 
class of boats. Boats already in service are 
about 125 feet long, 24 feet beam, 9g feet 
draft, 250 tons full-load displacement, with 
a speed of about 11 knots, obtained by two 
150-horsepower Diesel engines. These boats 
are entirely successful for the purpose in- 
tended, but in future designs the higher 
speed may be obtained at some sacrifice of 
other qualities and cruising radius. 

The inshore patrol boats, of which more 
than two hundred have been built, are 
utility craft much in evidence in the vicinity 
of the larger ports on the Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific coasts and on the Lakes. They 
are built of wood 75 feet long, 13 feet 7% 
inches beam, 4 feet draft, 37 tons displace- 
ment, with two 200-horsepower gasoline en- 
gines giving a speed of 15 knots. It is like- 
ly that these classes of boats will remain 
in the Coast Guard fleet, as their value for 
various duties is becoming more. apparent. 

The Kickapoo is an ice-breaker for as- 
sistance work along the coast of Maine and 
is an interesting craft from a technical point 
of view. This special unit was transformed 
from a Shipping Board tug and character- 
istics before and after the reconditioning 
are about as follows: she was originally 151 
feet long, 27 feet 6 inches beam, 16 feet 
draft, displacement 766 tons; she is now 157 
feet long, 35 feet beam, 12 feet draft, dis- 
placement 840 tons. The important changes 
involved a decided decrease in draft, to suit 
conditions in the cruising area, and an im- 
crease in displacement to strengthen the hull 
by special framing and plating for ice-break- 
ing. The midship section of the Kickapoo, 
before and after reconditioning, will indi- 
cate the unusual liberties taken with the 
vessel, but the result has been fully justified 
by the production of an efficient ice-breaker 
at a moderate cost. 
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As regards small boats for Coast Guard 
station use, there have been developed boats 
of unique design with certain characteris- 
tics not usually found in small craft. The 

foot motor lifeboat is self-righting and 
self-bailing and its good behavior under se- 
yere conditions of wind and sea has per- 
mitted gratifying records of accomplish- 
ment. A smaller boat, the motor self-bail- 
ing surf boat, is not self-righting but is self- 
bailing and it has proven indispensable for 
use at Coast Guard stations. Boats of this 
class have also been employed on miscel- 
laneous duty by the Coast Guard and the 
Navy, and officers who used these boats in 
salvage work on submarines write in the 
highest terms of their availability under bad 
sea conditions. 

These general descriptions will indicate to 
the reader some of the various types and 
classes of vessels and boats which the long 
experience of the Coast Guard has evolved. 
While characteristics to be embodied in the 
different units are more or less fixed, yet 
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there is constant study toward the improve- 
ment and refinement of the designs for hull 
and machinery. In addition to standardized 
classes mentioned above, there is a continual 
production of special craft intended for un- 
usual duties or service. The designs for all 
the vessels and boats throughout are 
worked up by the construction and repair 
and the engineering staffs at Coast Guard 
headquarters, based upon the needs of the 
service as found by the officers at sea, and 
through all the steps of the design codper- 
ation of the officers of the service is main- 
tained. In Coast Guard vessels, particularly, 
there is bound to be a compromise among 
the conflicting elements which make up the 
characteristics of any craft, but the Coast 
Guard fleet is becoming an increasingly suc- 
cessful assembly of efficient units, large and 
small, and it is the confident belief that all 
the new construction undertaken from time 
to time will provide a means for the Coast 
Guard personnel to maintain the good rec- 
ord of service to the nation. 
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The Contribution of the Coast Guard fo the 
Development of Alaska 


By Commopore Byron L. REeEp, U. S. Coast Guard (Retired) 


IFTY-FOUR forty or fight” was a 

campaign cry in 1844, a slogan dis- 

carded after the presidential election of 
that year. With the acquisition of Alaska, 
however, in 1867, the historic latitude was 
attained for it is the southern boundary of 
that territory. The treaty between Russia 
and the United States was signed by Stoeckl 
and Seward, respective representatives of 
their governments, March 30, 1867, and ra- 
tified by the Senate on April 9, with only 
two dissenting votes. In advocacy of the 
treaty Senator Sumner of Massachusetts 
made a long speech which embraced the 
known facts about Russian America, as it 
was then called, with a condensed review of 
its history, a summary of its merits, and an 
optimistic view of its future. 

In general the coast line was known to 
navigators: it had been visited by famous 
Russian, English, French, and American 
sailors, and a general chart from surveys 
by Commander John Rodgers, U. S. Navy, 
had been made. There were also local 
charts of Russian and English origin, not 
always accurate in detail but of considerable 
value nevertheless. The interior of the 
country was little known ; it was a geograph- 
ical blank, a veritable terra tmcognita. 
Skepticism throughout the United States as 
to the value of the new lands was well-nigh 
universal. 

Without delay the State Department took 
up with the Treasury the sending of a cut- 
ter to the new possessions, and as soon as 
practicable, Senior Captain W. A. Howard 
proceeded to San Francisco via the Isthmus 
of Panama (for the transcontinental railroad 
was not as yet completed) and assumed 
command of the Coast Guard cutter Lincoln, 
a seagoing vessel built at Baltimore and sent 
to the West Coast by the way of Cape Horn 
two years previously. He was directed to 


take on board five persons of the U. §, 
Coast Survey, headed by George Davidson, 
a surgeon, and an additional officer for sta- 
tion at Sitka to “superintend the discharge 
of eargoes permitted to land by the Russian 
authorities.” 

The Lincoln was to proceed to Sitka, 
thence westward to the Aleutian Islands, 
and give particular attention to: 

1. Most valuable channels for commerce, 
probable haunts of smugglers, suitable 
points for custom houses. 

2. Reconnaissance of coast, soundings, 
locations for lights, and local surveys. 

3. Available coaling stations, particularly 
the fitness of Unalaska Island for the pur- 
pose, 

4. Location and extent of the fishing 
banks off the coast to the southward. 

5. Inquiry into geographical and physi- 
cal characteristics, resources, productions, 
climate, scenery; preserve specimens for 
Smithsonian Institution; and convey des- 
patches to and from Sitka. 

The cutter sailed from San Francisco 
about the middle of July, 1867, and arrived 
at Sitka on August 12, in advance of any 
other United States officials, and found sat- 
isfaction in having “the first look at the 
place.” The officer, First Lieutenant 
George W. Moore, detailed as the special 
representative of the government, particu- 
larly of the Treasury Department, was 
landed, and ten days later the cruise fe 
sumed en route to Unalaska. : 

It may be noted here that this mission 
was not the first participation of the Coast 
Guard in Alaskan affairs, for in 1865 the 
cutter Shubrick, with a detail of officers 
specially assigned, had been the flagship of 
a fleet of six vessels, under command of 
Captain C. M. Scammon, Coast Guard, in 
connection with the Western Union Expe 
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dition operating in the waters and along the 
coast of southeastern Alaska. The success- 
ful laying of the Atlantic cable caused the 
abandonment of the proposed telegraph line 
to St. Petersburg across Alaska and Bering 
Strait, so the service of the Coast Guard 
at Sitka and in nearby waters was tem- 
only. 
Se bis report submitted on return, Cap- 
tain Howard covered the details of his in- 
structions. He made soundings; he found 
Unalaska an ideal coaling station ; extensive 
fishing banks over 700 miles of ocean in 
the northwest Pacific were located. The 
rt upon the reconnaissance of the coast 
was delegated to the Coast Survey party; 
the geologist obtained specimens of coal; 
and the doctor, who was the botanist, gath- 
ered flowers. 

While at Unalaska a party was sent from 
the ship to climb Makushinsky—now Ma- 
kushin—mountain, some fifteen miles from 
the village. The revenue ensign was hoisted 
on the highest pinnacle on September 9, 
1867, and its height, determined by baro- 
metric measurement, was found to be 5,691 
feet, an accepted record to this time. The 
captain states that the executive officer, First 
Lieutenant D. B. Hodgsdon, who led the 
party up the mountain, was “the first man 
ever reaching its summit.” 

The cruise of the Lincoln was an intro- 
duction to the continuing duties of the Coast 
Guard in Alaskan waters. 

The treaty with Russia, although ratified 
by constituted authority, could be completed 
only by an appropriation. Strenuous oppo- 
sition developed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where discussion was protracted. 
In debate, opponents quoted the log of the 
Lincoln freely as to fogs and gales and navi- 
gational dangers, and the passage of the bill 
was delayed until July 14, 1868, more than 
fifteen months after ratification by the Sen- 
ate. Only then was the compact fulfilled. 

The new possessions had been known as 
Russian America and were so labeled in the 
geographies of the period. It appears, how- 
ever, that the native islanders of the Aleu- 
tian chain, when speaking of the American 
continent, which they believed to be a great 
land, had been wont to call it Alaska, and 
that name for the country in its entirety 
was adopted, quite appropriately. 

The consensus of opinion upon the char- 
acter and habits of the native population, 
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following early observations, was that the 
people of the west were docile, cheerful, 
and tractable ; those along the coast contigu- 
ous to British Columbia might be trouble- 
some, as at times they were restless and 
warlike. 

Troops were sent to the territory when 
sovereignty was transferred on October 18, 
1867, and military posts established at sev- 
eral western stations, also at Sitka and Fort 
Wrangel in southeastern Alaska, but three 
years later all garrisons were withdrawn 
except at Sitka. Fort Wrangel was tem- 
porarily reoccupied for a brief period until, 
in 1877, the War Department discontinued 
the military occupation. Correspondence 
between the Secretaries of War and 
Treasury at the time shows that the exer- 
cise of authority for the preservation of 
law and order would devolve upon collec- 
tors of customs and the commanding officers 
of Coast Guard vessels. It is not at all 
strange that the few white officials of the 
government in that remote country should 
have been uneasy upon the departure of the 
troops. Appeals to Washington for protec- 
tion resulted in the assignment of a naval 
ship to the Sitka station in 1879, and, as 
a station, with a small detachment of 
marines on shore, it was continued some 
eighteen or twenty years. In the meantime, 
as well as at later times, cutters made 
special cruises from Puget Sound to Sitka 
and intermediate points to quell disturbances 
which did not materialize and pacify natives 
who were not in a fighting mood. No ab- 
normal conditions were found to exist. A 
few sporadic cases of crime apparently had 
created a feeling of unrest amongst offi- 
cials and caused a natural exaggeration of 
imagined dangers. There is little evidence 
that general lawlessness prevailed. 

The outstanding instance of disorder oc- 
curred several years later, in October, 1882. 
It appears that a native Indian chief, or 
shaman, a medicine man, was killed by the 
accidental discharge of a bomb on a whal- 
ing boat in the vicinity of Killisnoo, on in- 
land waters eastward of Sitka, and that the 
Indians retaliated by seizing the boat and 
two white men on board, threatening to kill 
them and burn the buildings of the whaling 
company unless a ransom of 200 blankets 
should be paid. An appeal was made to 
the naval commander at Sitka, who pro- 
ceeded to the scene on the Coast Guard cut- 
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ter Corwin, with a small detachment. As 
the Indians were defiant and apparently 
warlike, forty canoes of their leaders were 
destroyed and the summer village of Hootz- 
noo shelled by the guns of the cutter. A 
landing force found the village deserted. 
In part, it was burned. It does not appear 
that lives were lost. Peace followed; the 
Indians surrendered their prisoners and 
gave up claims for compensation. Review- 
ing the case at this date, it appears like “a 
tempest in a teapot,” but the lesson was 
salutary. 

In 1868, the cutter Wayanda stood up 
Cooks’ Inlet and sent a boat expedition up 
the Kukuy River. From information ob- 
tained and from his own observations, the 
commanding officer reported that the east 
shore of the inlet was a fine agricultural 
country, capable of supporting a dense popu- 
lation. Good coal was found at Kenai; a 
chart of the harbor was made. A visit to 
the Seal Islands resulted in a recommenda- 
tion that they be made a government reser- 
vation, as poachers often landed. He took 
necessary measures of protection while 
there. After the lease of the islands, in 
1870, to the Alaska Commercial Company, 
seal life was protected under proper regu- 
lations and supervision. 

In the early years of Alaskan cruising, 
numerous reports upon the native tribes, 
their appearance, habits, and customs, were 
made. The country was new and the ex- 
periences of officers were unlike those on 
coastwise trips along the shores of the 
United States. It was natural that opinions 
and impressions should be stated at length. 
The Coast Guard contributed to the volumi- 
nous information about Alaska when it was 
largely an unknown land. 

In general, the duties in those distant 
waters were to make observations, adminis- 
ter justice, render medical aid to natives, 
take the census of villages, transport scien- 
tists and give them assistance in gathering 
archeological specimens, carry mails to dis- 
tant points, and act on other matters in the 
interest of the government and the native 
population. The entire chain of the Aleu- 
tian Islands was under the surveillance of 
the cruising cutters. 

The volcanic island of Bogoslof in Ber- 
ing Sea has been an object of interest and 
frequent visitation for more than fifty years, 
and changes in its appearance have been 
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noted. It is the rendezvous of sea lions and 
thousands of birds. When first visited there 
was one peak of rock. About 1882, a sec- 
ond peak appeared, the result of a convul- 
sion below the surface of the ocean. It has 
been visited and photographed repeatedly by 
the ships of the Bering Sea fleet. 

Systematic and continuing Coast Guard 
work in the Arctic Ocean began in 1880, 
when the Corwin entered upon that duty. 
Built on the Columbia River of Oregon pine, 
a small craft, only 145 feet long and of 12 
feet draft, she made six cruises north of 
Bering Strait, 1880 to 1885, inclusive, and 
became the best-known vessel on the Pacific 
Coast until superseded by the Bear in 1886, 
Other cutters had passed the straits into the 
Arctic on brief visits, but now adventure 
and exploration were added to and inter- 
mingled with the common experiences of 
everyday life on shipboard. 

Point Barrow, an objective on each an- 
nual cruise above the Arctic circle, is 700 
miles beyond Bering Strait, to the north- 
eastward, often difficult of access because of 
drifting ice floes which are hidden by fogs 
and shifted about by changing winds and 
erratic currents. It is visited periodically, 
in August or early September when possible. 
The Corwin cruises were pioneer service, of 
especial interest through the picture of con- 
ditions presented in extended reports. 

The ice in the Arctic seemed unusually 
heavy, widespread and persistent in 1880 
and 1881. In both years the Corwin, under 
command of Captain C. L. Hooper, was en- 
gaged in the search for the whalers Mt. 
Wollaston and Vigilant and finally learned 
definitely that they had been lost. It was 
hoped that news of the Jeannette might be 
obtained, although, in 1880, Captain Hooper 
had no doubts of her safety. The Jeannette, 
in fact, was crushed in the ice June 13, 
1881. The Corwin could not reach Herald 
Island on account of ice, but scanned its 
shores from a distance, and Wrangel Land, 
farther to the westward, was completely 
surrounded. 

Considerable interest attaches to the sec- 
ond Corwin cruise by reason of the landing 
on Wrangel Island, August 12, 1881. Here 
the United States flag was hoisted and, in 
the belief that the landing was the first by 
a representative of constituted government, 
possession claimed. Captain Hooper enters 
into a detailed history of discovery in this 
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ion. Wrangel, he says, never saw 
the island; Kellett sailed near in 1849; and 
the whaling fleet sighted it again in 1876, 
and the Jeannette, as learned afterward, 
helplessly fast in the ice, drifted by to the 
northward with its shores in plain view. The 

ernment of the United States appears to 

ve accepted the new acquisition passively ; 
no official action was taken on the name 
New Columbia, recommended by the Cor- 
win’s commander. The Russian Imperial 
Government, and the Soviets succeeding the 
old régime, have claimed jurisdiction over 
all lands north of Siberia to the pole itself. 
Wrangel is some 400 miles northwestward 
for Bering Strait, usually ice bound, and 
seldom is it possible to land upon it. Per- 
haps its only value lies in the natural feeling 
of national pride of discovery by such heroic 
and peaceful means. However, the status 
of Wrangel Land is in abeyance, its na- 
tionality not definitely established; but, as 
its intrinsic value is problematical, there is 
no prospect or likelihood of contention 
about property rights. 

John Muir, naturalist, E. W. Nelson, U. 
§. Signal Service, and Dr. Irving C. Rosse 
accompanied the ship, making observations 
and gathering specimens of botany, orni- 
thology, anthropology, etc.; their observa- 
tions may be found in publications issued 
later and the exhibits have been included 
in the collections of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and other museums. 

‘In 1884 a boat expedition from the Cor- 
win ascended the Kowak River nearly 400 
miles, and the following year renewed and 

leted the exploration to its head waters, 
obtaining information about the character 
of the inland country and collecting valuable 
specimens of birds, minerals, and flowers. 
In the latter year, 1885, the Noatak River, 
a smaller stream to the northward of the 
Kowak, was also explored by a separate 
detail with like results. Both of these 
streams flow into Hotham Inlet, an arm of 
Kotzebue Sound, to the northward of Ber- 
ing Strait and beyond the Arctic circle. 

The story of the imprisoned whalers and 
the relief expedition in the winter of 1897- 
98 has been told repeatedly. The journey 
was unusual and it was an innovation. The 
Successful trek by Lieutenants Jarvis and 
Bertholf across Alaska from Nunivak Is- 
land to Point Barrow, and relief of the 
marooned whalers, and the arrival of the 
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Bear in the summer of 1898 to bring out 
the shipwrecked men, is familiar history. 
Aside from the oft-heralded benefits of the 
expedition, there is in it a romantic flavor. 
Wintry excursions in Alaska had been made 
previously, but this particular overland jour- 
ney was the first to be widely heralded, and 
it contributed, notwithstanding its perils and 
privations, to the banishing of a belief en- 
tertained previously that the difficulties were 
insurmountable. A similar journey now 
would attract little attention. 

The story of Alaskan development would 
not be complete without a reference to the 
introduction of domestic reindeer from Si- 
beria. Reindeer, generally in a feral state, 
wandered over the tundra, yet there were a 
few tame herds for food only. The na- 
tives sometimes visited Siberia and were 
therefore acquainted with the domestic rein- 
deer on the Asiatic shore. It seems strange 
that introduction of these animals was not 
inaugurated until 1892, when the Bear, on 
behalf of the Bureau of Education, Interior 
Department, brought the first consignment 
to our shores, and the herd was further 
augmented by like means for several years 
thereafter. In 1901, Lieutenant E. P. Bert- 
holf, in later years a commandant of the 
Coast Guard, was sent to Russia, provided 
with proper credentials by the State Depart- 
ment, to arrange through imperial official 
channels for the purchase of reindeer. 
Armed with the necessary permits by gov- 
ernmental authority at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, he traveled across Siberia by rail 
and sledge to Ola, on the Okhotsk sea, 
where about 400 Tunguse reindeer, a supe- 
rior breed, were bought and coraled, thence 
to Vladivostock, where a small steamer was 
chartered and the deer transported to Port 
Clarence, a reindeer station on the Alaskan 
shore. 

The benefit to Alaska through these ac- 
tivities of the Coast Guard is immeasurable. 
The estimated number of reindeer in the 
territory at this time exceeds half a million, 
the increase of the herds from small begin- 
nings. The animals are useful for trans- 
portation of passengers and moderate 
amounts of freight over long stretches in a 
snow-covered country, and their food value 
is recognized both in the North and the do- 
mestic markets of the Pacific Coast. 

Since the discovery of gold in quantities 
in widely scattered areas, Alaska has been 
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the objective of many prospectors and Ar- 
gonautic adventurers; and as the discovery 
of gold and its yield from hidden recesses 
always transforms a virgin country, so it 
also transmutes the habits and customs of a 
primitive people from simple to complex 
manners of life. Alaska has lost much of 
its archaic character. The native who was 
once content with blubber and afterward ac- 
quired the luxury of tea from the Russians 
is no longer happy with those limited articles 
of sustenance. He has learned the uses 
of money; barter is more difficult. As an 
object of curious interest he is now no 
longer what he was in the early years of 
contact. The carvings and basket-making 
have given way to other more modern em- 
ployments. For that reason, the curios 
brought from remote shores illustrating the 
practices and handiwork of the primitive 
races of the Eskimo country, now to be 
viewed in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington and other similar institutions else- 
where, have an fncalculable value to the 
archeologist and the historian. Scientists 
and specialists, interested in the variety 
of knowledge, and seeking information 
from undeveloped and remote sources, have 
been passengers on cutters repeatedly, and 
with the assistance of the ships’ comple- 
ments, enabled to augment exhibits that now 
are priceless. These excursions for the 
gathering of archeological specimens began 
early, as they were desired in the first in- 
stance for exhibition at the Centennial Ex- 
position held in Philadelphia, 1876. 

The laws of the State of Oregon were 
extended by a law of Congress in 1884 to 
include Alaska, and not until then was a 
civil government established. In the mean- 
time military authority controlled—by the 
naval authorities in southeastern Alaska 
after 1879, and by the Coast Guard in the 
western field. In fact, it has been the office 
of the latter service to administer law and 
justice throughout its cruising activities in 
the region, for the reason that civil jurisdic- 
tion could not cover such a vast extent of 
sparsely inhabited country. It has been the 
practice of the Department of Justice to 
appoint a commissioned officer of a ship’s 
complement as United States commissioner 
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for the adjudication of minor offenses at 
remote stations on coast and islands. 

It is impracticable to enter into minute 
details of the varied activities of ships and 
officers in a short paper designed as a brief 
statement of their duties and achievements, 
The accomplishments are by no means ex- 
clusive. Other military and civilian organi- 
zations have been engaged in reconnais- 
sances on the coasts and in the interior of 
the country, with the results of valuable 
contributions to the knowledge and pros- 
perity of that great land. Every phase of 
its climate, scenery and geologic history has 
received attention, and to the present en- 
lightened understanding of this once mys- 
terious land the Coast Guard has contributed 
and added its fair share. It must be always 
a rugged country with shoals and rocks and 
storms and fogs to plague the mariner, and 
erratic currents to complicate the problem 
of safe navigation. 

In the course of Alaskan development, 
nearly every department at Washington has 
sought the assistance of the Coast Guard. 
The requirements have been recurring and 
multifarious. Assistance to commerce, to 
native population, to destitute and distressed 
adventures, have been routine activities 
throughout. Transportation to points inac- 
cessible otherwise has been an outstanding 
feature, and the assistance of the personnel 
of the service in remote enterprises of pub- 
lic and national concern has aided and pro- 
moted successful accomplishment. Possibly 
the most beneficent items of routine duties 
have been the carriage of mails to distant 
places during the periods of isolation when 
communication with the home country was 
irregular and infrequent, and the transpor- 
tation of United States court officials to 
widely separated points in the territory for 
holding sessions of the court. In the gen- 
eral trend of advancement these incidental 
duties may be lost sight of, but such un- 
noticed deeds are of great importance. 

The contribution of the Coast Guard, 
therefore, directly through its personnel, and 
vicariously by its continuing aid to others, 
has done much to promote the diffusion of 
knowledge about Alaska and to aid in its 
development. 
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The *‘Bear’’ 


By Captain C. S. Cocuran, U. S. Coast Guard 


tions of 1882 and 1883 to reach 
Lieutenant Greeley and his party of 
observers at Camp Conger, a board consist- 
ing of Army and Navy officers was ordered 
by the President of the United States to 
meet in December, 1883, to consider ways 
and means to provide for another relief ex- 
ition, and to determine whether the 
Army (Signal Corps) should be in charge, 
as had been the case in the two previous 
expeditions, whether the Navy should have 
entire control, or whether there should be 
joint control. 

After due consideration of the many 
plans submitted and after much investiga- 
tion, the board recommended that the Navy 
should have entire control, and upon the 
President’s recommendation a resolution 
was introduced in Congress to provide for 
the necessary funds late in January, 1884. 

Prompt action was necessary so that 
proper vessels could be obtained before the 
departure of the sealing and whaling fleets 
from Scotland and Newfoundland in the 
early spring on the annual cruise. 

It was also necessary to begin preparing 
the ships for the trip so that advantage 
could be taken of an early break-up in the 
spring, should this occur, as seemed likely 
from weather indications during the winter. 

Naval officers were detailed to inspect all 
vessels that might be available so that the 
best could be obtained as soon as the resolu- 
tion passed Congress. 

Commander Schley states that it was de- 
termined to use Scotch-built whalers as they 
were built to go into the ice, while the 
American-built whalers, operating in Bering 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean, were built to keep 
out of the ice. 

While these investigations were being 
made the two houses of Congress were hav- 
ing trouble as to the wording of the resolu- 
tion, which, as finally passed February 26, 
1884, provided that the expedition should 
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be manned by volunteers from the Navy, 
and appropriated such money as was needed 
to finance it. This is one of the few acts, 
authorizing the expenditure of money, ever 
passed by the Congress, in which no definite 
amount is named. 

All available information favored the 
Bear, then at St. John’s, Newfoundland, fit- 
ting out for her whaling cruise, as the best 
of the fleet. While the above-named resolu- 
tion was in conference, the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy directed 
the purchase of the Bear from Grieve and 
Company, her owners, for $100,000 on Jan- 
uary 28, 1884. When the Secretary of War 
was asked what would happen if the reso- 
lution authorizing the purchase failed to 
pass Congress, he said he. supposed he 
would own one half of a good vessel. 

The Bear arrived at Brooklyn Navy Yard 
February 15, 1884, under command of Cap- 
tain Ash, who was later employed as ice 
pilot of the ship. The act authorizing the 
purchase had finally passed Congress and 
had been approved two days before the ar- 
rival of the vessel at New York. 

Later the Thetis was purchased, and the 
Alert was presented by the British govern- 
ment, to complete the expedition. 

The Bear was built in 1874 at Greenock, 
Scotland, and was ten years old when pur- 
chased by the United States. She was built 
of oak with frames very close together, and 
strongly braced forward to withstand the 
shocks when working in the ice. After 
purchase the Bear and the Thetis were 
further strengthened to withstand ice pres- 
sure by placing additional beams between 
those already supporting the lower decks, 
and truss frames were put in extending 
from the bilge to the middle of the lower 
deck beams. A deck was also laid on these 
beams, as the whalers had no berth deck. 
Water-tight bulkheads were put up forward 
and aft. Iron straps were put over the stem 
and secured with through bolts, and filling 
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pieces were used to close up the space in the 
angle between the keel and ship’s bottom so 
that the thrust of the ice forced laterally 
against the lower part of the hull would be 
borne without resistance and all danger of 
forcing open the bottom planking avoided. 
The vessel was also sheathed with Austral- 
ian iron bark along the water line to pre- 
vent injury to the planking while working 
in the ice. Just prior to the purchase of 
the Bear, the vessel had been thoroughly 
overhauled and fitted with a new Scotch 
boiler. 

The bunker capacity was about 500 tons, 
but this has now been reduced to 360 tons. 
The bunker space has been used to furnish 
a machine shop and afford space for the 
dynamos to provide electricity for the radio 
and for lighting the ship. 

That the Bear was well and strongly built, 
and that she was built for any service, has 
been amply demonstrated by her long and 
faithful service on both sides of the conti- 
nent. 

Commanded by Lieutenant W. H. Emory, 
U.S.N., with a crew of thirty-four officers 
and men, all of whom were volunteers from 
the Navy, the Bear left Brooklyn April 24, 
1884, one day ahead of schedule, and 
reached St. John’s, Newfoundland, May 4. 
After a few days spent in coaling, she sailed 
for the North in accordance with previous 
instructions from the commander of the ex- 
pedition. 

The United States government had 
offered a reward of $25,000 to any vessel 
which might first reach the Greeley party. 
All the whalers were informed by Com- 
mander Schley, who commanded the relief 
expedition, with the Thetis as his flagship, 
that should any vessel of the whaling fleet 
reach Greeley first he would recommend 
that the reward be paid, but that the ves- 
sels of his command would use every en- 
deavor to be on the ground first. 

It may be noticed in reading various ac- 
counts of the cruise, published contempo- 
saneously, that the Bear was considered the 
best vessel in the North, and was usually in 
the lead ; in the few instances where, because 
of position and movements of ice, others led 
for a short time, the Bear was able to work 
around and, resuming her normal position, 
was the vessel first to reach the Greeley 


rty. 
Upon the return of the relief expedition 
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in August, 1884, Greeley and the members 
of the expedition were tendered a reception 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by the 
North Atlantic Fleet and the practice squad- 
ron consisting of the Constitution and Dale, 
Secretary Chandler, of the Navy, and a 
number of other prominent citizens, were 
present. 

The vessels of the relief squadron then 
proceeded to Brooklyn Navy Yard where 
the Bear was turned over to the Revenue 
Cutter Service (now the Coast Guard) for 
duty in Alaskan waters and the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Bear is a barkentine with auxiliary 
steam power, 200 feet long, depth 18 feet 
2 inches, beam 32 feet, and of 703 tons net 
register. Originally and until 1912 she was 
fitted with a two-blade propeller. In a 
smooth sea nine knots could be made under 
steam alone; eight knots could be main- 
tained under sail alone with a fair wind 
blowing strong. 

After some alterations, enlarging the 
crew’s quarters and building a wardroom 
forward of the cabin, the Bear, under com- 
mand of Captain A. B. Davis, U.S.R.CS,., 
sailed from New York in November, 1885, 
by way of the Straits of Magellan, and ar- 
rived in San Francisco in February, 1886. 

The ship was at once made ready for a 
cruise to the Arctic, leaving, as was then 
the custom, early in April, under the com- 
mand of Captain M. A. Healy, U.S.R.CS. 

Since that time, with one or two excep- 
tions, until she was laid up after the return 
from the North in 1926, the Bear has gone 
north and into the Arctic each spring and 
returned late in the fall. 

On a few occasions the Thetis made the 
cruise to Point Barrow, but the Bear was 
fully occupied cruising in Bering Sea to pre- 
vent seal poaching and such other law vio- 
lations as might be found. 

One of the early rescues was that of 
some of the crew of the whaling bark Na- 
poleon, which had been wrecked in the ice 
near Cape Navarin, Siberia. Information 
of the location of the shipwreck was con- 
veyed to Captain Healy on a piece of board 
which had been passed along from one na- 
tive village to another. 

Hardly a season passed that one or more 
vessels of the whaling fleet was not wrecked 
and the crew picked up, cared for, and re- 
turned to civilization. After the whaling 
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fleet passed out of the picture there were 

ctors bound to Dawson, and later to 
Tie, who had to be helped and sometimes 
controlled. 

In 1894, when a strike threatened to pre- 
yent the launching of a river steamer at St. 
Michael, the crew of the Bear was sent 
ashore to finish and to launch the vessel 
so that she could pass up the Yukon River 
before the freeze-up. 

In 1895, when the Reverend Mr. Thorn- 
ton, a missionary at Cape Prince of Wales, 
was killed by several native boys, the Bear 
was the first vessel to arrive at the village, 
and found that the natives had meted out 
justice by killing the boys. Mrs. Thornton 
was brought out by the Bear. 

In 1897, when the whaler Navarck was 
caught in the ice off Icy Cape, the Bear fol- 
lowed on the edge of the ice-pack until the 
Navarck was hull down in the ice. The 
Bear finally picked up the master, his wife, 
and such of the crew as accompanied him, 
the remainder of the crew being picked up 
by the whaler Thrasher. 

The Bear was at St. Michael when the 
miners came out with the first gold from the 
Dawson country in 1896. When the rush to 
the Yukon country came in the summer and 
fall of 1897, and unprincipled promoters 
carried passengers to St. Michael, with 
promises for further transportation up the 
river and no means of providing it, the 
Bear’s crew maintained order among the 
hundreds landed at St. Michael. Late in 
October, 1897, two companies of the Eighth 
United States Infantry arrived and the Bear 
proceeded south, arriving in Seattle early 
in November. 

About the time the Bear arrived in 
Seattle, the whaling fleet reached San Fran- 
cisco bringing reports that eight vessels had 
been caught in the ice off Point Barrow. 
Plans were immediately formed for a relief 
expedition, and three weeks from the time 
of arrival in Seattle the Bear was returning 
north, once more with a volunteer crew and 
again without a definite appropriation to 
hamper the efforts of the expedition. In 
each case it was the plan to do one’s best 
and keep down the expense to necessities, 
which was done, of course, and the more 
easily because dealers did not know how 
much money was available and hence did not 
charge excessive prices. 

On December 14, 1897, the Bear reached 
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latitude 63°13’ N., longitude 167°28’ W.., 
a little north and east of St. Lawrence Is- 
land, and about eighty-five miles from Cape 
Nome, when the ice became so heavy that 
it was decided to land the overland expedi- 
tion on Cape Vancouver and return to Una- 
laska for the winter. No vessel of the 
Bear’s size had ever been in these waters, 
and none at this season of the year. The 
charts for that part of the country and the 
Arctic are more or less unreliable, and are 
made from old surveys with such correc- 
tions as are sent in from time to time. The 
chart used on this trip showed a village on 
the south side of the cape, which was later 
found to be on the north side. This was the 
village of Tununak where the overland ex- 
pedition in charge of Lieutenant Jarvis was 
landed. The days are very short in that 
latitude in December, and much valuable 
time was lost in looking for the village on 
the south side of the cape. The expedition, 
consisting of Lieutenants Jarvis and Bert- 
holf and Surgeon Call, made its way over- 
land to St. Michael, then across Norton 
Sound to Sinrock, to the westward of what 
is now Nome, to Port Clarence and Cape 
Prince of Wales, where reindeer were col- 
lected from the natives and driven to Point 
Barrow to be used for food by the ship- 
wrecked whalers, should it be needed. 

At that time money was of no use to the 
natives, and it was impossible to transport 
supplies to pay the natives for work and 
reindeer. It had always been the practice 
on the Bear to make no promises to the na- 
tives that were not fulfilled, so that when 
Lieutenant Jarvis and his party came along 
and gave I.0.U.’s, to be redeemed by the 
Bear the following spring, he had no trouble 
in having his party supplied with all their 
needs. All these were cashed by the Bear 
the following spring when, as the ice per- 
mitted, we proceeded north. 

During the winter of 1897 and 1808 sev- 
eral companies were building stern-wheel 
steamers at Unalaska and Dutch Harbor for 
the Yukon River trade. Over a thousand 
men were employed at the work. The Bear 
was the only representative of the govern- 
ment present, and maintained law and order 
throughout the long winter. 

Throughout the winter and spring, steam- 
ers were arriving at Unalaska every week 
or ten days with supplies for the various 
companies. It seemed as though they all 
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sailed on Saturday and would bring news- 
papers with large headlines stating posi- 
tively that war with Spain would be declared 
on the following Monday. The war was 
practically ended when we finally heard defi- 
nite news about it in July at St. Michael. 

As soon as ice conditions permitted, the 
Bear proceeded north, arriving at Point 
Barrow July 28, 1898, and moored to shore 
ice. While awaiting the arrival of the crews 
of the wrecked vessels from shore, the wind 
shifted to westward, bringing in the ice- 
pack. But for the fortunate circumstance 
that the Bear was in a pocket along the 
shore ice which permitted the pack to form 
an arch on the outside, or Arctic Ocean side 
of the ship, I think the story of the Bear 
would have ended there. The pressure was 
such that the stern was lifted eighteen 
inches, and her sides pressed in so that the 
engine room floor plates were raised four 
inches. The ship was not released until al- 
most three weeks later, when the wind 
shifted to the eastward, and with the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated whalers on board she 
proceeded south and arrived at Seattle Sep- 
tember 13, 1898. 

Year after year the Bear has gone into 
the North, preserving law and order along 
the Arctic shore and rescuing people in 
trouble on both sides of Bering Straits. 
From the first cruise the natives were im- 
pressed with the fact that the Bear was the 
representative of the government, and that 
infractions of the law would be severely 
punished. They were made to understand 
that they would be treated with justice, and 
that if any white man tried to impose upon 
them such white offender would be pun- 
ished accordingly. The Bear has meant jus- 
tice to the native, and has been recognized 
as such by the people in the Far North for 
the last forty years. All complaints in the 
North have been adjusted in these years, 
and all were satisfied. 

During the years of the gold rush to 
Nome in 1899 and 1900, order was main- 
tained by the Bear until the arrival of the 
Army and civil authorities. 

In 1899 many people were taken to Kotze- 
bue Sound to search for gold. They were 
transported in sailing ships, and as soon as 
the passengers were landed the vessels 
sailed for Seattle and San Francisco. There 
being little gold in this country, these people 
were left stranded and were brought to 


Nome and St. Michael by the Bear in 1899 
and 1900. 

The Bear was usually the first vessel to 
arrive at Nome and St. Michael and land 
the mail (as much as 25,000 or 30,000 
pounds) that had accumulated at Seattle 
during the winter. The day after the Pear’s 
arrival most of Nome’s residents appeared 
in their new spring clothes. 

In the fall the Bear was the last vessel to 
leave Nome, and brought out the United 
States prisoners and such undesirables as 
were likely to cause trouble during the win- 
ter months. All these events occurred before 
the days of the radio and the cable so when 
the Bear left Seattle, her commander was 
“on his own” until the return in the fall. 

In 1914 when the Canadian steamer Kar- 
luk (Steffanson’s vessel) was crushed in the 
ice, the Bear carried on board Captain Rob- 
ert A. Bartlett throughout the rescue at- 
tempt. After several attempts to land on 
Wrangell Island, which were prevented by 
ice and fog, the Bear was forced to return 
to Nome for coal. Since this is an open 
roadstead, coal can only be delivered in a 
smooth sea. After the Bear had finally 
coaled we returned to the Arctic to find 
that the day prior to our arrival the small 
trading schooner King and Winge had 
landed at Rogers Harbor and picked up the 
survivors of the Karluk. It was later 
learned from the rescued men that the day 
the King and Winge arrived was the first 
day the weather was clear and the island 
clear of ice. The Bear received the men on 
board and after proceeding to the vicinity of 
Herald Island, which could not be ap 
proached nearer than ten miles on account 
of the ice, the men were transported to Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

In 1921 an officer of the Coast and Geo 
detic Survey was transported to various 
ports on the Siberian coast, and along the 
Arctic coast as far east as Demarcation 
Point, the boundary line between Alaska 
and Canada. He was making observations 
to determine the change in variation and 
also the magnetic force at these points. At 
each point a Coast and Geodetic Survey tab- 
let was laid in cement for future reference. 
Several years later when the Bolsheviks ob- 
tained control of this part of Siberia, ac 
cording to the newspapers, the tablets were 
dug up and destroyed. 

In 1920, and again in 1923, the Bear vis- 
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ited Anadyr, Siberia, and in September of 
the latter year proceeded along the Siberian 
coast to pick up American traders who had 
been forbidden by the Bolsheviks to oper- 
ate in that territory. 

In 1912 Steffanson was brought out on 
the Bear, and in 1923 Amundsen was 
brought from Wainwright to Nome. At 
some time or other most of the Arctic ex- 

and investigators have traveled on 
the Bear. I recall General Funston telling 
me in Honolulu that he, as a botanist, had 
made a trip to Point Barrow and had been 
brought out on the Bear (in 1893 I believe). 

While Major General Greeley was in 
command of the Western Division of the 
Army he made several trips to Alaska, and 
never failed to visit the Bear when she was 
in port. 

June, 1924, when about sixty miles 
from Nome, with clear water and good 
weather, there was every indication that the 
mail would be landed early in the morning. 
Towards evening the wind shifted to tie 
eastward and fog set in. The Bear was 
immediately headed to southward and east- 
ward to get into shoal water, but by morning 
the vessel was surrounded by heavy ice, and 
that situation maintained for over a month. 
After the Bear was jammed in the ice the 
weather cleared, and when we hoped for a 

from almost any direction, but particu- 

ly from eastward to loosen the ice, we 
had a dead calm and bright sunlight twenty- 
four hours a day. Occasionally there would 
bea lead, which was always taken advantage 
of, and we finally got into clear water off 
Cape Blossom, Kotzebue Sound, on July 5. 
There were ten days more of delay, when 
we finally were enabled to clear the ice by 
working up the sound and out along the 
west shore. While working in the ice two 
ogee blades of the propeller were broken 
off at the hub. There are no good harbors 
in that part of Alaska, and a very small rise 
and fall of the tide makes it impossible to 
beach a vessel and do any work on the bot- 
tom. A supply of coal had been shipped to 
St. Michael ; it was therefore decided to tip 
the Bear so that the broken blades could be 
replaced. Two hundred and fifty tons of 
coal were piled high on the forecastle, but 
after the stern had come up to thirteen feet 
draft, about three feet less than required, 
rose no more. The Bear therefore pro- 
ceeded south under her own power, and 
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though I have seen smoother running pro- 
pellers, an exceptionally speedy trip was 
made from Unalaska to San Francisco, a 
distance of twenty-two hundred miles, in 
ten days. 

Since the Bear’s arrival on the Pacific 
Coast in 1886 she has represented the 
United States government in all of its de- 
partments; her commander has been a 
United States commissioner in recent years, 
and has tried such cases as came before him 
according to the Alaska Code. Prior to that 
time he administered justice to whites and 
natives alike. 

It was a commander of the Bear, Captain 
Healy, who first suggested that reindeer be 
introduced into Alaska to furnish food and 
clothing for the natives, and, while the 
project has been controlled and administered 
by the Alaska Division of the Bureau of 
Education, it was the Bear, assisted by the 
Thetis, that transported most of the rein- 
deer from Siberia to Alaska. From these 
small beginnings the vast reindeer: herds 
have sprung. 

In times of epidemic among the Eskimos 
it was the Bear that was called upon to 
carry food and medical aid to the suffering. 

Missionaries and school teachers with 
their supplies have been carried to their sta- 
tions along the Arctic coast and outlying is- 
lands, and later when their tours of duty 
had expired they were returned to Seattle or 
San Francisco. 

During.the cruises in the North the com- 
manders of the Bear have issued marriage 
licenses, and when occasion demanded per- 
formed the marriage ceremony. Sick and 
dying seamen have been received on board, 
and if the patient unfortunately died he was 
buried with suitable ceremony. 

The whaling fleet has now disappeared 
and only a few trading vessels go into the 
Arctic, but rarely a season passes that some- 
one does not need assistance. 

On the first trip of the season the heavy 
mail that has accumulated at Seattle is car- 
ried to Nome, and later in the season dis- 
tributed to the Arctic villages between 
Nome and Point Barrow. Until recent 
years mail was delivered only once yearly, 
and that by the Bear. Now there are four 
trips by land in the winter, in addition to the 
trip made by the cutter. 

Each year before the Bear came south the 
natives from King Island, numbering about 














one hundred and fifty, were taken on board 
and transported from Nome to their island 
home. Each spring these natives proceed 
to the mainland where they fish and labor 
to obtain their winter supplies. In the early 
summer the weather is usually good and 
the entire village sets off in large umiaks 
with about everything movable, including 
their dogs, so that usually seven or eight 
umiaks are required to carry all the village. 
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In the fall bad weather may be expected, 
and the boats being heavily laden, it would 
be a rather hazardous trip. It has always 
been a decided pleasure to render this sery- 
ice because everyone seems to appreciate it, 

Having served on the Bear in all grades 
from junior watch officer to command, and 
having commanded her for eight cruises, it 
is with a very real regret that I see her re- 
tired from active service. 
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COAST GUARD CUTTER CHELAN 
The latest type of cutter in the Coast Guard. 
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The Coast Guard Cutter WcCulloch 
at Manila 


By CAPTAIN RANDOLPH RipcELy, Jr., U. S. Coast Guard 


N JANUARY, 1808, the McCulloch 
sailed from Hampton Roads for San 
Francisco, via Suez Canal and the Far 

East. 

Carnival week was in full swing when 
the McCulloch moored to an Admiralty 
buoy in Valeta Harbor, Malta. The British 
authorities, naval and military, were es- 
pecially cordial, and officers and men were 
made to feel perfectly at home and joined 
heartily in the festivities of the week. 

On the morning of February 17 the com- 
manding officer received a dispatch from 
Washington informing him the Maine had 
been blown up in Havana Harbor the night 
of February 15, and shortly after this the 
governor general sent an aide on board to 
express the sympathy of his government and 
himself, and a copy of a dispatch he had 
received, giving many more details than had 
been contained in the dispatch from Wash- 
ington. 

Speculation ran riot on board and the 
probability of war was discussed and 
deemed a certainty. All hands were very 
much upset, as we were bound to San Fran- 
cisco, and the general opinion was that if 
war was declared, all activities of any im- 
portance would be in the Atlantic and Cuban 
waters and we would be out of it. So sev- 
eral officers applied to be detached and or- 
dered home so they would be available for 
duty on the Atlantic. Of course, no action 
was taken on these applications and as it 
developed, it was fortunate for those con- 
cerned, as they would have missed May 1, 
at Manila. 

The British were more cordial than ever 
after the Maine tragedy and from kindness, 
a very amusing incident occurred. Certain 
naval officers had been detailed to see that 
the officers of the McCulloch were looked 
out for. Of these officers, two were lieuten- 
ants, one attached to the Empress of India, 


the other to the Royal Oak, sister battle- 
ships, moored abreast. The governor gen- 
eral’s ball was given the night of February 
21, and the McCulloch was to sail at 6:00 
A.M., the morning of the twenty-second. At 
2:00 A.M. we left for our ships. The two 
lieutenants were quite sure they must see 
us aboard, which they did, and it was 
thought they should remain until just be- 
fore sailing time, which was unanimously 
agreed upon as being the only proper thing 
to do. 

At 5:30 A.M. a boat was called away and 
our hosts and guests were returned to their 
ships, but unfortunately the officer from the 
McCulloch who put them on board got the 
officers and ships confused, and on strug- 
gling up two sets of the Royal Oak’s gang- 
way ladders with the officer from the 
Princess of India, was greeted by a marine 
sentry with—“Beg pardon, sir, this h’officer 
does not belong h’aboard.” The situation 
was immediately grasped by the McCulloch’s 
officer, who explained that it was “perfectly 
all right” and this officer was to occupy the 
cabin of the lieutenant who did belong 
“h’aboard,” which he did. 

The case was very simple, then; the 
Royal Oak’s officer was placed aboard the 
Empress of India after practically the same 
conversation and procedure. Many weeks 
afterwards we received a most amusing let- 
ter from one of them describing how he had 
awakened the next morning, the cabin 
looked familiar, the gun room looked per- 
fectly natural, but the photographs and 
souvenirs in the cabin he occupied were ab- 
solute strangers and unknown to him. When 
he rang for a servant and asked where he 
was, he was informed that he had been put 
aboard by an American officer. 

Proceeding to Port Said, Suez, Aden, and 
Colombo, each day putting us farther from 
the scene, and at each port getting news 
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which led us all to believe war was inevita- 
ble, we were in a rather low frame of mind. 
But things took on a brighter hue on arrival 
at Singapore when Mr. E. Spencer Pratt, 
American consul general, came on board 
with a dispatch directing the McCulloch to 
proceed with all possible speed to Hong- 
kong and report to Commodore George 
Dewey, U. S. Navy, commanding the Asiatic 
Squadron, especially when other dispatches 
directed movements to be secret and to 
cruise without lights at night. It appeared 
we had missed these orders by only a few 
hours at Colombo. 

Mr. Pratt, the American consul general, 
had made all arrangements for coaling, 
stores, etc., but due to the fact that the Mc- 
Culloch had arrived after sundown Satur- 
day, April 8, and that the following day was 
Easter Sunday, nothing could be done till 
Monday the tenth. We coaled and provi- 
sioned on that day and on the eleventh 
sailed for Hongkong and what was to prove 
our first experience with war. 

The McCulloch’s sailing from Singapore 
was delayed about eight hours due to a 
misunderstanding in regard to salutes. She 
arrived after sundown on the eighth and 
proceeded at once to a coal dock. The next 
day, Sunday, no salute was fired, so on the 
afternoon of the tenth, after coaling had 
been completed, the McCulloch dropped in- 
to the stream and fired a 21-gun salute to 
the British flag. Several hours elapsed be- 
fore a return salute was fired, which was 
very unusual, as the British are very punctil- 
ious in such matters; then the salute was re- 
turned by eleven guns, this being noted at 
once and a letter dispatched ashore to 
the governor general, through the American 
consul general, asking why the salute was 
not returned gun for gun and requesting a 
proper salute. 

It so happened that the governor general 
was up in the country, but the matter was 
taken up with his aide-de-camp, who in- 
formed Mr. Pratt that the McCulloch had 
only fired a salute of eleven guns, which 
they did not understand, but after consulta- 
tion this salute had been returned gun for 
gun, and that was that. 

Mr. Pratt then came on board to be sure 
of the facts in the premises, and found out 
we had fired a salute of twenty-one guns, 
with the white ensign at the main truck. 
Our commanding officer was all ready to 
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sail, yet was reluctant to proceed until a 
proper salute had been returned. Mr. Pratt 
was also insistent that the McCulloch await 
the firing of a proper salute ; he went ashore 
and brought the governor’s aide-de-camp 
back with him, who explained no slight was 
or had been intended, that the governor gen- 
eral was not in Singapore and would not 
return till the next day, when he felt sure 
the salute would be fired as requested, and 
also it was so late then he would not be 
able to return ashore and order the salute 
till after sundown and they did not fire 
salutes between sundown and before 8:00 
A.M. 

The aide-de-camp was politely but firmly 
informed that our sailing orders would not 
permit of this delay, that we must demand 
the return of the salute gun for gun as regu- 
lations on this were positive and admitted 
of no discretion on the part of our com- 
manding officer and under the circumstances 
he must insist on the salute being returned 
immediately. It was also suggested that as 
Joshua had commanded the sun to stand 
still till he finished a battle, “official sun- 
down” could be delayed till the salute had 
been fired, then evening colors could be 
made and all would be shipshape. 

Whether the reference to Joshua was ap- 
preciated or not, the salute was returned by 
a 2I-gun salute, shortly after sundown, and 
evening colors made immediately after- 
wards. During the various discussions in 
regard to the salute, what really caused the 
mix-up was developed. It was a hazy 
morning with light airs blowing directly 
from the signal station; the McCulloch was 
lying broadside to the signal station and 
about a mile and a half away. The first 
gun of the McCulloch’s salute was fired 
from the saluting gun trained shoreward, 
also the last. This made eleven guns ob- 
served, and heard, but apparently the off- 
shore guns were not heard or observed ow- 
ing to black powder being used, which made 
too much smoke to see about the ship. 

Sailing from Singapore on April I1, we 
arrived at Hongkong the afternoon of April 
17, and as the McCulloch steamed under the 
stern of the Olympia, some wag exclaimed, 
“Thank God, we are safe, the McCulloch 
has arrived.” Nevertheless, the McCulloch 
proved an active and useful unit of Admiral 
Dewey’s forces. 

As soon as Captain Hodgsdon had re 
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and given Admiral Dewey all infor- 
mation in regard to the McCulloch’s arma- 
ment, speed, and personnel, orders were 
issued to prepare her as far as possible for 
any duty that she might be required to per- 


form. 

The McCulloch's battery of four 6- 
pounders was augmented by two 3-inch field 
pieces which were mounted on the t’gallant 
fo’castle, the engine-room force was in- 
creased by ten Chinese firemen, ship painted 
war color, coaled and provisioned, and men 
given intensive drills. War not having been 
declared, Admiral (then Commodore) 
Dewey took advantage of this fact to secure 
coal, supplies, and equipment, knowing that 
when war actually came, Great Britain 
would be strictly neutral and the nearest 
base would be seven thousand miles away, 
except Chinese ports where facilities were 
practically nil and supplies uncertain. 

April 22, the Baltimore, which had been 
anxiously expected for several days, arrived 
with ammunition which was needed by all 
ships of the squadron, as none had their 
full allowance. All arrangements had been 
made for docking the Baltimore, cleaning 
and painting bottom; she was rushed into 
dry dock. On April 23 Commodore Dewey 
received from the governor of Hongkong, 
Major General Black, an official proclama- 
tion of neutrality, and a request that the 
American squadron leave the harbor of 
Hongkong not later than 4:00 P.m., April 
25. 
The afternoon of April 24, the Boston, 
Concord, Petrel and the McCulloch, with 
the collier Nanshan, and supply ship Zafiro, 
left Hongkong and proceeded to Mirs Bay, 
some thirty miles distant and in Chinese 
waters, to await the arrival of the other 
units of the squadron, which arrived April 
25. 

Commodore Dewey was not only im- 
patient but incensed at the delay in the ar- 
tival of Consul Williams from Manila, yet 
he felt warranted in awaiting his arrival on 
account of valuable information which it 
was presumed he had obtained as to the 
strength, disposition, and preparation of the 
Spanish forces. Finally on the morning of 
April 27, a tug was sighted approaching the 
Olympia and it proved to have the consul 
on board. As soon as it was definitely 


known Mr. Williams had arrived, signal was 
made, “Prepare to get underway.” When 
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Commodore Dewey had obtained all infor- 
mation possible from the American consul, 
he sent him on board the Baltimore, and at 
2:00 Pp. M. the squadron was underway for 
Manila, 600 miles away, and a naval victory 
which was to change the entire international 
policy of the United States, 

Weather conditions were ideal but speed 
was determined by the slowest ship, the 
collier Nanshan, which prevented the squad- 
ron from making more than eight knots. 
Early in the morning of April 30, land was 
sighted, Cape Bolinao, and signal was made 
from the flagship for the Boston and Con- 
cord to scout Subig Bay. Later in the day 
the Baltimore was sent to support the first- 
named vessels, At about 4:00 P. M. the 
scouting force joined up again, and of 
course all were anxious to know what they 
had found. In a short time a signal was 
made, “All commanding officers report on 
board the flagship.” It was then announced 
that no Spanish ships had been located and 
Commodore Dewey, who had only awaited 
this information to make his decision known 
and to give his final orders, did so with a 
brevity and terseness that was inspiring. 
These were his orders: 

“We will enter Manila Bay tonight and 
you will follow the motions and movements 
of the flagship, which will lead.” 

There were no written orders. Some one 
remarked, “There was no discussion.” Any 
one who knew Admiral Dewey personally 
would be led to remark that this was a 
superfluous statement. 

On the return of the commanding officer, 
Captain Daniel B. Hodgsdon, to the Mc- 
Culloch, all hands were mustered, our orders 
made known, and translated copies of the 
proclamation of the Spanish governor gen- 
eral and captain general of the Philippines, 
and the Spanish admiral (which were any- 
thing but complimentary to the material 
and personnel of the American squadron; 
in fact the description of the personnel was 
positively insulting) were read. The 
morale, which was excellent already, be- 
came enthusiastic and as the men were 
piped down, three hearty cheers were given 
for the victory which to them was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

As the entrance to Manila Bay was only 
some thirty miles distant, the squadron re- 
mained hove to for some time and finally 
proceeded at reduced speed. No lights were 




















shown except one small light aft so the 
ship astern could keep in column and main- 
tain proper interval. 

Visibility was good on the night of April 
30; there was some moon, but it was part- 
ly cloudy. As the squadron approached 
Manila Bay, signal lights were observed and 
it was supposed we had been sighted either 
from shore or by scouting units sent out by 
the Spanish. No signals were made by 
Admiral Dewey, but about 11:15 P.M. it 
was evident the flagship had increased speed 
as the McCulloch had to do so to keep po- 
sition. It was also apparent that we were 
entering the bay through Boca Grande and 
between Corregidor and El Fraile. This 
was an excellent piece of navigation and 
piloting as all lights for aid to navigation 
had been extinguished. At about 11:30 P.M. 
when the McCulloch had El Fraile on her 
starboard quarter, the first gun was fired 
from the Spanish battery of three guns 
mounted there. The McCulloch, Boston, and 
Raleigh returned the fire, the McCulloch 
firing only three shots, as we could not train 
sufficiently far aft to keep up the fire, and 
also because after firing three shots, the 
Spanish ceased firing, as did the Boston and 
Raleigh. In a short time all chances for 
the Spanish batteries on Corregidor and El 
Fraile to make hits on the squadron were 
over. 

During the passage into Manila Bay 
through Boca Grande, the only casualty in 
the squadron occurred. The chief engineer, 
F. B. Randall, of the McCulloch, died from 
heat prostration superinduced by the ex- 
citement, and excessively high temperature 
in the engine room, which was recorded at 
170°. Mr. Randall was a very stout man 
who took little or no exercise and this was 
only what was to be expected under the 
circumstances, but it did cast a gloom in the 
wardroom, as he was a good shipmate. He 
was stricken about 11:30 P.m., April 30, 
and was pronounced dead by Dr. Greene, 
surgeon, at 1:00 A.M., May I. 

Having accomplished the passage, the 
speed was again reduced and the squadron 
so maneuvered as to arrive off the city of 
Manila at daylight. 

At a conference on board the flagship, 
Admiral Dewey had planned to hold the 
Boston in reserve, to protect the ships in line 
of battle from surprise attack and in case 
of any ship becoming disabled, to tow her 
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out of range and take her place in line, 
The McCulloch was thus elected to take a 
position in the line of battle, but after it 
had been ascertained there were no Spanish 
ships at Subig, the conclusion was drawn 
that the Spanish had concentrated all of 
their major naval forces in the vicinity of 
Manila and, therefore, there would be little 
probability of a surprise attack, so Captain 
Frank Wildes of the Boston requested that 
he be permitted to take his ship into action 
with the squadron and the McCulloch be 
assigned the Boston’s duties. The admiral 
acceded to this request and the McCulloch 
was ordered to follow the squadron into 
action keeping close watch on all ships, to 
be ready to tow any vessel that might be 
disabled or grounded out of line, and then 
take the disabled vessel’s station, also to 
keep a sharp lookout for any surprise attack 
and protect the Nanshan and Zafiro from 
attack. These ships were to take a position 
well out of range. 

May 1 dawned, a typical tropical day, 
scarcely a breath of air and a haze that 
resembled that which one observes arising 
from a hot steel plate; a fireman coming 
on deck for a breath of air described it per- 
fectly, when he remarked to a seaman, “We 
people don’t have to worry, for Hell ain't 
no hotter than this.” As the squadron 
approached Manila, the only ships sighted 
were several square-riggers, merchant ships, 
and some steamers inside the breakwater 
and in the Pasig River. The squadron 
passed along the water front and then 
headed for Cavite. At about five o’clock 
the Luneta battery and other batteries of 
the Manila defenses opened fire, but the 
shots went wild. The Boston and Concord 
returned the fire, but fired only a few shells, 
probably out of humanitarian reasons, as 
their fire would probably have caused much 
loss of life among the noncombatant popu- 
lation of Manila. The squadron was draw- 
ing away in search of the Spanish naval 
forces and the target practice of the Spanish 
batteries was bad. 

Shortly after 5:00 a.M., broad daylight, 
and the haze having been somewhat disst- 
pated, the Spanish squadron was sighted ap- 
parently at anchor, close to Cavite arsen 
and between there and Sangley pot. 
About 5:20 a.M., the Spanish ships and 
supporting land batteries in the vicinity of 
Cavite opened fire. Most, if not all, the 
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es were short, yet to many of the 

r officers, who were impatient to 

in firing, the next twenty minutes ap- 

peared ages. At 5:40 a.m. Admiral Dewey 

gave the order that has since taken its 

so prominently in American naval 

istory: “You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley.” ; 

The first gun was one of the 8-inch from 
the forward turret of the Olympia. The 
action immediately became general and from 
5,000 yards the range gradually decreased 
to 1,500 yards as we passed Sangley Point. 
All turns were on a port helm (right rud- 
der) so that the starboard and port batteries 
alternately took up the fire on the Spanish 

dron. Five runs were thus made past 
the Spaniards, three from eastward and two 
from westward. Because of the brown 
powder used and the light air stirring, visi- 
bility was poor, though the McCulloch had 
a wonderful front seat to observe this his- 
torical drama. 

As the action progressed, it became evi- 
dent that the admiral was closing in on the 
enemy at each turn till, on the final run, 
it was estimated by those on the McCulloch 
that the range had been reduced to about 
2,000 yards. It was impossible to spot hits 
or splashes, but after the second run, it was 
very evident that fire had broken out on 
several of the Spanish ships, as the volume 
of smoke and the color indicated clearly it 
was not powder smoke; also flames could be 
noted shooting into the air. Of course en- 
thusiasm increased as each burst of flame 
or explosion was noted and the McCulloch’s 
crew became hoarse from cheering our ships 
as they passed. 

As the range decreased and smoke in- 
creased, the visibility became lower and the 
McCulloch closed in to be in better position 
to see what was actually happening and to 
carry out promptly the orders in case of a 
casualty in our squadron. This caused 
another amusing incident. The Sangley 
Point battery had been forgotten or perhaps 
ignored and as we were following the squad- 
ron in one of its runs from west to east, 
a 4.7-inch shell splashed about fifty yards 
ahead. As we had orders not to fire unless 
we took station in the battle line, division 
officers were permitted to go on the bridge 
where they could see better. Lieutenant 


W. B. Elliott, U. S. Navy, who had been 
assigned to the McCulloch, in charge of the 
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reserve squadron, remarked, “They (the 
Spanish) will never come that close again.” 
Hardly had he finished when a shell passed 
over the McCulloch’s bridge and the splash 
was spotted about 400 yards on our port 
beam. Every man on the bridge ducked 
below the canvas weather cloths, then — 
ally rose with a sheepish grin. Mr. Elliott, 
who had joined the “ducking party,” re- 
marked, “What the hell’s the use of duck- 
ing; you'll never hear the whistle of the 
shell that hits you!” Again a shell from 
the Sangley Point battery passed over the 
ship, evidently much higher, nevertheless 
the “ducking party” was joined by all of 
those present. Shortly after this, division 
officers were sent to their stations and the 
rest of the action was seen from other 
points of vantage. Whether this was be- 
cause a couple of the junior officers grinned 
in a manner that was a little more pro- 
nounced than a sheepish grin, has never 
been settled. 

At 7:40 A.M. the squadron withdrew 
from action “for breakfast!” but as it actu- 
ally developed, to check up on what ammu- 
nition had been expended and what re- 
mained, the casualties in the squadron, both 
in material and personnel, and to allow the 
smoke to drift away in order to observe the 
effect of our fire on the Spanish ships. A 
general signal was made, “Go to breakfast,” 
and another, “All commanding officers re- 
port on board.” As the several ships ap- 
proached the Olympia, a casual glance 
showed no material damage had been done 
and it was argued that, therefore, personnel 
casualties could not be very heavy, though 
it was inconceivable that they should be so 
slight as were finally reported to the ad- 
miral: two officers, Lieutenant F. W. Kel- 
logg and Ensign N. E. Irwin, and six en- 
listed men were wounded, all on the Balti- 
more; and though there were many close 
calls on other ships, these were all that were 
reported at breakfast that morning, though 
it later developed there were one or two 
officers and a few men who had been 
scratched by splinters or pieces of shell. 
Their names are not recalled, but there was 
much joking through the squadron when 
someone produced an imaginary wound. 

It also turned out that the Baltimore was 
hit five times, the Boston four, the Olympia 
five (and a shell cut a 4 halyard, just 
above the head of Ensign W. Pitt Scott and 
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a quartermaster who were making a signal), 
and the Petrel, once. 

At 11:15 a.M. the action was resumed, 
though by that time it was apparent that 
little or no further resistance could be ex- 
pected as the Spanish ships were sunk, in 
flames, or had withdrawn into Bacoor Bay. 
The Baltimore led the second attack and 
concentrated her fire on the Sangley Point 
battery, the Petrel on the navy yard, the 
others on the plucky Ulloa, which soon sank, 
firing to the last. At 12:30 p.m. the Spanish 
flag was hauled down and the Battle of 
Manila Bay was won. Then came the mop- 
ping up procedure. Lieutenant E. M. 
Hughes of the Petrel, witha whaleboat and 
crew, went into Bacoor Bay and set fire to 
six ships of the Spanish squadron that had 
been scuttled and abandoned by their crews. 
The Concord shelled and destroyed the Min- 
danao, a large transport with a valuable 
cargo. The Manila, an armed transport, 
was found beached but in good condition. 
She was seized and eventually cleaned and 
put in commission. The Petrel was on the 
job in the second and last attack, shelling 
Cavite. Ensign G. L. Fermier, in charge of 
one of the 6-inch gun divisions, took his 
card out and wrote “With my compliments 
to Admiral Montojo,” and stuck it on the 
base of a shell. The next day when the 
Petrel sent a landing party ashore to ex- 
amine the navy yard, this card was picked 
up in Admiral Montojo’s own office in the 
yard ; the shell had hit the building, exploded, 
and practically wrecked it, so Fermier’s card 
certainly arrived at its destination. 

It was a busy afternoon for all hands; 
every ship was assigned a duty or mission 
and performed it. The McCulloch was as- 
signed the duty of taking Mr. Williams, the 
American consul, aboard one of the British 
square-riggers, the Buccleugh, with a note 
from Commodore Dewey to the Spanish 
governor general and captain general of the 
Philippines, which Mr. Williams was to ask 
the master of the Buccleugh to take ashore 
and deliver to the British consul for final 
delivery and to await a reply. The squadron 
being near Cavite, the McCulloch steamed 
over to Manila and sent a whaleboat in 
charge of an officer with Mr. Williams, to 
carry out the mission. She then steamed 
out in the bay to bury our chief engineer. 
Mr. Williams did not like this at all and 
made some rather tart remarks about being 
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left to the mercy of the Spanish, whom he 
evidently expected to send out and take him 
off this British ship. He said that if the 
Spanish ever laid hands on him he would 
be tortured to death. 

The master of the Buccleugh delivered 
the note to the British consul but returned 
before it was possible to get in touch with 
the Spanish authorities. Mr. Williams was 
taken back to the flagship at 5:00 P.M. and 
at 6:15 p.m. the McCulloch was ordered to 
take position one-half mile off the mouth of 
the Pasig River to prevent any vessel leav- 
ing or entering. She remained there till 
the next morning. The only incident to 
disturb us occurred about midnight when 
a large launch was sighted approaching the 
mouth of the river from Manila. As all 
running lights were being shown, she was 
not fired on but was hailed, brought along- 
side and examined. It was found she had 
a Spanish officer on board with a communi- 
cation for Commodore Dewey. This infor- 
mation was signaled to the flagship and the 
McCulloch ordered to let the launch pro- 
ceed and report to the Olympia. 

May 4 the McCulloch coaled ship from 
the Nanshan and on the morning of May 
5 received signal, “Be ready to get under- 
way at 1:00 p.m.” Shortly before the hour 
designated, Lieutenant Commander J. B. 
Briggs of the Baltimore, Lieutenant Thomas 
M. Brumby, flag lieutenant, Pay Inspector 
D. A. Smith, fleet paymaster, Assistant 
Surgeon Charles P. Kindelberger, and Mr. 
J. L. Stickney, New York Herald corres- 
pondent, came on board for passage to 
Hongkong. 

When the McCulloch sailed from the 
United States, Mr. Edwin Harden had been 
sent by Frank A. Vanderlip, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, to make investi- 
gations of financial conditions in the Far 
East. His friend John T. McCutcheon had 
accompanied him. When war was declared 
these gentlemen had been requested by 
cable, Mr. Harden by the New York World 
and Mr. McCutcheon by the Chicago Trib- 
une, to become correspondents for them, and 
to cover the American operations in the Far 
East. Mr. J. L. Stickney of the New York 
Herald was already at Hongkong. All three 
of these gentlemen had volunteered their 
services to Commodore Dewey and he had 
accepted their offer. Mr. Stickney, a Naval 
Academy graduate, served on Commodore 
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Dewey’s staff. Messrs. Harden and Mc- 
Cutchen were assigned to duty on the Mc- 
Culloch and given charge of the powder 
division (the old berth-deck cavalry), and 
all performed their duties in a most credit- 
able manner. 

It was to be supposed that there would 
be keen rivalry among the correspondents 
to score a “beat” for their papers. There 
was, but Lieutenant Brumby left the matter 
to them with only one proviso, which was 
that no correspondent was to file or attempt 
to file his story with the cable people until 
his dispatches had gone through. He would 
then give them the word “go” simultane- 
ously. This was the procedure and was 
followed out implicitly, but one of the cor- 

dents secured a “beat” of a couple 
of hours by filing his story at “straight 
rates,” which took precedence over those 
filed at “press rates.” This was never con- 
firmed but, if true, was perfectly legitimate, 
a clever move and the correspondent had a 
keen sense of news values. 

At 1:00 P.M., May 5, underway, stood 
down Manila Bay, escorted by the Boston 


‘and Concord, as it was reported several 


Spanish men-o’-war were lurking in the 
vicinity of the entrance. As Boca Chica 
was opened, a large ship was sighted and 
the Boston made signal “Clear ship for ac- 


_ tion.” On closing this ship she was found 


to be the French cruiser Brieux. Shortly 
after this, 3:15 P.M., the Boston made signal 
“Proceed on duty assigned.” The McCul- 
loch proceeded at full speed, encountering 
fine weather, and arrived at Hongkong in 
forty-nine hours, anchorage to anchorage, 
having logged 646 miles. 

The British, especially naval officers, were 
astonished to learn of the outcome of the 
battle and could not believe the American 
casualties could be so slight, when the 
Spanish were completely annihilated, and 
were more than anxious to hear the most 
minute details. The McCulloch brought the 
first authentic news which the outside world 
received, though various reports had filtered 
through from the Spanish authorities before 
the cables were cut, which varied from both 
sides having suffered severe losses, to the 
Spanish claim that they had beaten off the 
American squadron. 

The McCulloch sailed from Hongkong on 
May 8 at 2:35 P.M. and made the return 
trip in forty-eight hours and thirty minutes, 
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logging 633 miles. Arriving at Manila on 
May 10, bearing the dispatch that notified 
Commodore Dewey of his promotion to rear 
admiral, the McCulloch coaled ship, and on 
May 13, departed for Hongkong again. We 
ran into the tail end of a typhoon on the 
last leg of the trip, taking fifty hours to 
make the run and logging 637 miles, an- 
choring this time in Korlung Bay, Chinese 
waters. On this trip we had on board En- 
sign H. H. Caldwell, one of Commodore 
Dewey’s aides, and Mr. Alexandrino, an 
insurgent leader, who evidently was sent to 
Hongkong to get in touch with Aguinaldo, 
head of the insurgent movement. 

May 17, sailed again for Manila with a 
number of passengers, among whom were 
Aguinaldo and thirteen of his leading sup- 
porters. Aguinaldo was a man of small 
stature; he was very quiet and conversed 
only in Spanish, though it was understood 
that he spoke English fluently; he was very 
reserved and so far as the McCulloch’s offi- 
cers were concerned, sought and gave no 
information. 

May 19, arrived at Manila after a run 
of forty-eight and one-half hours, logging 
639 miles. The insertion of time and dis- 
tance in the various runs to and from Hong- 
kong is simply to show consistently good 
navigating and steaming efficiency, the 
greatest difference in time between the long- 
est and shortest period being two hours and 
thirteen minutes, due to heavy seas; the 
greatest difference in miles logged being 
thirteen, due to running off our course to 
intercept the Brieusx. 

After the second trip to Hongkong, the 
McCulloch was kept in Manila Bay by Ad- 
miral Dewey for boarding, patrol, and scout- 
ing duty, and as a general utility unit of the 
squadron. She lay with anchor short and 
with sufficient steam to get underway in- 
stantly. On signal to get underway we be- 
gan to heave in and if she was not underway 
in three minutes from time of signal, the 
officer of the deck got his. This duty was 
interesting, amusing, and sometimes excit- 
ing, as all ships, man-of-war or merchant, 
were boarded, notified of the state of block- 
ade, and informed as to what Admiral 
Dewey expected their procedure to be. All 
visiting ships of either class courteously and 
cheerfully followed out the procedure ex- 
pected by our admiral except the Germans, 
and they either intentionally or through 
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ignorance seemed in every manner possible 
to violate all ethics applicable under the cir- 
cumstances. The Jrene and Cormoran were 
constantly underway and were the most an- 
noying of the German ships. On two oc- 
casions it was necessary to fire a shot across 
their bows to make them heave to, so they 
might be boarded, once at night by the Ra- 
leigh across the bow of the Cormoran, and 
once during day by the McCulloch across 
the bow of the /rene, when she ignored the 
international code signal, ““We wish to speak 
you.” 

This last incident occurred off the en- 
trance to Manila Bay with a heavy sea run- 
ning. When she did heave to, the McCul- 
loch sent an officer in a whaleboat to board 
her. The commanding officer of the Jrene 
would not lay his vessel so our boat would 
have a lee, nor did he lower his companion- 
way which was rigged out. Our boat was 
put along side and the officer boarded her 
by stepping out of his boat to the hammock 
nettings of the Jrene. She was pretty high- 
sided, so one can imagine it was fairly 
rough. All the Jrene’s commanding officer 
had to do was to bring the sea a little on 
his port bow, which was easy as he was 
practically headed into it, to make boarding 
fairly easy. So the boarding officer was 
decidedly curt in asking where she was 
from, where bound, and also telling what 
Admiral Dewey expected the commanding 
officer to do on his arrival at Manila. 

On June 29, received signal from the 
Olympia, “Spanish gunboat sighted bearing 
northwest apparently attempting reach 
Manila, intercept and capture.” That time 
the McCulloch broke her record, getting 
underway in one minute; as soon as the 
anchor was aweigh she was going ahead full 
speed. A course was shaped to get between 
the gunboat and the foreign shipping lying 
off Manila. This was accomplished and we 
headed for her. She changed course to 
meet us head on. There was little or no 
breeze and it was seen that she flew a flag 
at the fore, pennant at the main, and a flag 
at the main gaff. Knowing the Spanish 
spirit, all hands thought she was determined 
to put up a fight. The younger division 
officers were anxious to begin firing, but 
Lieutenant Daniel P. Foley, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command when Captain 
Hodgsdon had been ordered home, would 
not fire till he was sure of the intent of the 
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enemy’s vessel. On closing in on her, it 
was found she was flying a white flag at the 
fore. A boarding officer was sent aboard 
and found her to be the Spanish gunboat 
Leyte that had escaped from Manila the 
early morning of May 1, and taken refuge 
up one of the numerous rivers emptying 
into the bay, hoping to escape some night, 
but this had been frustrated by the vigilance 
of the American squadron. When the in- 
surgents became more active, her command- 
ing officer took fifty Spanish officers and 
their families on board and decided to come 
to Manila and surrender to the admiral. 

The Spanish flag was hauled down, the 
American ensign hoisted and with a prize 
crew on board, proceeded to the Olympia 
and anchored on her starboard quarter. The 
McCulloch sent a whaleboat to the Leyte 
to take her commanding officer and the prize 
master to the flagship. In the meantime 
a heavy rain squall had kicked up quite a 
choppy sea; also that morning the McCuwl- 
loch had coaled from cascoes, and despite a 
close watch some “bino” had gotten on 
board, so the crew did not pull in the style 
and form usual in Navy boats in those days. 
As the two officers approached and mounted 
the Olympia’s gangway, some of the 
younger officers waved congratulations, so 
the prize master was a little doggy as he 
was ushered into the admiral’s presence and 
said, “I have to report the capture of the 
Spanish gunboat Leyte, sir, and to deliver 
the commanding officer on board.” The ad- 
miral said, “Very good, and I want to say 
your boat’s crew pull like a lot of damn 
farmers.” This incident shows that noth- 
ing went on in Manila Bay that Admiral 
Dewey did not see. 

The squadron settled down to maintain- 
ing a strict blockade and preparing to meet 
a Spanish squadron consisting of the Carlos 
V, Pelayo, and Alfonso II, carrying 12.6- 
inch and 11-inch guns, which had been dis- 
patched to wipe out the Spanish defeat of 
May 1, as well as the American squadron. 
This expedition had proceeded through the 
Suez Canal, anchored five miles off Suez, 
and .coaled from its colliers. After the de- 
feat of Admiral Cervera’s squadron by Ad- 
miral Sampson’s and a proposed demonstra- 
tion by the American Navy against the 
Spanish coast, Admiral Camara reéntered 
the Canal, and on July 11, sailed with his 
ships for Cartagena. This ended any pos- 
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sibility of Spanish naval activities in the 
Philippines. 

From July 11 the American squadron 
awaited the arrival of American troops and 
were ready at any moment to codperate with 


the Army in the capture of the city of 


Manila, which eventually fell August 13. 
During this long wait, one of the favorite 
sports of the American squadron was to 
count the number of refugee ships lying off 
Manila, estimate their value and figure how 
much prize money each officer and man 
would receive. It appears that the consuls 
of neutral nations had requested Admiral 
to permit them to charter some of 
the Spanish merchant ships that had taken 
refuge in the Pasig River on May 1, to 
oe their nationals on board so they would 
safe in case the Americans should find 
it necessary to bombard the city. The ad- 
miral granted this request provided the con- 
suls would guarantee the surrender of the 
ships to him when the city was captured. 
The delay necessary for the Army to pre- 
pare for the attack postponed the capture of 
the city till the day after the armistice was 
signed, so the officers and men lost thous- 
ands of dollars, as these ships had to be re- 
turned to their owners. 

The monotony of the regular routine, ac- 
centuated by the rainy season, and by the 
fact that visits between ships were permit- 
ted only during daylight hours, and then not 
encouraged, was broken by the arrival of 
troop ships. There were also frequent en- 
gagements between the Spanish and insurg- 
ents, and scouting trips in Manila Bay and 
along the adjacent coast. On August 7 the 
usual forty-eight hours’ notice preparatory 
to the bombardment of a fortified city was 
given, and orders issued to the squadron to 
be ready for action the morning of the tenth. 
On August 9, Admiral Dewey sent word 
to the foreign war vessels and refugee 
Steamers to shift anchorage so as to be out 
of the line of fire. The English and Japan- 
ese men-of-war came over near Cavite and 
anchored, while the French and Germans 
shifted anchorage to the northwest. That 
Same afternoon the Concord and Petrel 
shifted anchorage to a position near the 
Germans, but on the morning of the tenth, 
the Olympia hoisted signal, “The attack is 
postponed.” On the twelfth, the Army hav- 
ing finally completed its plan, it was an- 
nounced the attack would be made next day. 
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At 8:45 a.M., August 13, the American 
squadron was underway. As it passed the 
Immortalite, Captain Chichester, senior 
British officer present, her guard was 
paraded and the band played. The Jmmor- 
talite and Iphigenia then got underway and 
steamed between the American ships and 
the other foreign men-of-war, maintaining 
this position till the city surrendered. 

The American ships took position as fol- 
lows: Charleston, Boston, and Baltimore 
off the Luneta ; the Monterey nearer the city 
proper; the Concord off the mouth of the 
Pasig ; the Olympia, Raleigh, Callao and the 
McCulloch near the Malote fort. At 9:35 
a slow fire was opened on the Spanish forti- 
fications and lines, as the Army was attack- 
ing from this direction. The fire was kept 
up for about an hour but was not replied 
to by the Spanish. It is now believed a 
matter of history that Admiral Dewey had 
an understanding with the Spanish com- 
manding general that he would not fire on 
the city of Manila unless the Spanish heavy 
batteries opened fire on his ships. Of course, 
this was not known throughout the Ameri- 
can squadron at the time of the attack. 

When it was seen that our troops had 
entered the city via the Luneta, other troops 
were brought over in light-draft vessels and 
landed along the water front, the boats from 
the squadron being used for this purpose. 
While engaged in this duty, word came that 
the Spanish had set fire to a gunboat in 
the Pasig River. Ensign G. W. Bradshaw 
took two of his boats and two from the 
McCulloch to try to put out the fire and 
save her. It was apparently a hopeless task 
from the beginning and when what appeared 
to be a torpedo was found in the fore hold, 
Bradshaw ordered all hands to leave her. 
It appeared years before all men were 
rounded up and gotten into the boats. Brad- 
shaw and the McCulloch’s officer having 
mustered their men in the boats, they shoved 
off to await the explosion which never came. 
She finally burned to the water’s edge and 
sank. 

At 5:00 P.M., Admiral Dewey sent his 
flag lieutenant, Brumby, ashore with some 
signal boys and they hauled down the Span- 
ish flag flying over the citadel and hoisted 
the American flag. All American ships fired 
a 21-gun salute, the bands played “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and Manila passed out 
of the hands of the Spanish. All foreign 
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men-of-war present were notified that 
Manila was in the possession of the Ameri- 
cans and that the port was now open. Cap- 
tain Chichester of the Jmmortalite acknowl- 
edged this by firing a national salute with 
the American flag at the main, this being the 
only foreign ship that did. 

The Navy now placed all its resources at 
the disposal of the Army, handling stores, 
transporting troops, and assisting the troops 
in every manner possible. The McCulloch 
was very active in this work and the only 
break in these activities was an occasional 
trip along the bay and coast to investigate 
conditions or to secure such information as 
Admiral Dewey desired. 

The last duty of any importance per- 
formed by the McCulloch was the capture 
of the “gun-running” steamer Pasig. It ap- 
peared the insurgents believed in prepared- 
ness and not knowing whether or not the 
Americans would concur in their policies in 
regard to the Philippines, they were secur- 
ing arms. Admiral Dewey, being aware of 
this, gave orders to the American consul 
to be on the lookout and give him prompt 
notice of any war material whose probable 
destination was any place in the Archipelago. 
During the latter part of September he re- 
ceived a cable saying the Pasig was sailing 
from Macao with rifles and ammunition 
bound for Batangas. The McCulloch was 
ordered to intercept and bring the Pasig 
into Manila. Though the McCulloch pro- 
ceeded immediately and steamed faster than 
the Pasig could, the steamer was found an- 
chored at Batangas, both anchors down, no 
fire under her boilers, and no one on board. 
She was boarded at once and searched ; only 
a few sporting ‘rifles and shot guns were 
found on board. No ship’s papers or other 
documents were found to determine the 
nationality of the vessel. These facts were 
reported to Captain C. L. Hooper who was 
in command. He sent a hawser and a prize 
crew on board with orders to get both an- 
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chors up and ready to be towed. While 
this was being done, several boat loads of 
Filippinos came off and were allowed on 
board. Two men claimed they were agents 
of the ship, but no one admitted being either 
officers or members of the crew. Captain 
Hooper permitted them to remain on board 
as his orders directed him to expedite the 
mission. Within two hours the McCulloch 
was proceeding with the Pasig in tow. The 
prize crew began to get steam, and in four 
hours the Pasig’s engines were turning over. 
The next day the Pasig was delivered to 
Admiral Dewey. It was then learned that 
after the McCulloch had sailed, information 
was received that Batangas was strongly 
fortified by the insurgents as one of their 
bases, and they intended resisting the cap 
ture of the Pasig. This had worried Ad- 
miral Dewey, as the McCulloch’s battery 
consisted of 6-pounders only, so he was 
greatly relieved on her return. If there was 
any truth in the rumor, the rapidity with 
which the McCulloch accomplished her mis- 
sion took the insurgents by surprise and they 
were evidently not prepared to resist. 

On November 11, the McCulloch was de- 
tached from the Asiatic station and directed 
to proceed to San Francisco, her original 
destination, touching at Hongkong, Amoy, 
Shanghai, Nagasaki, Kobe, and Yokohama 
en route. On this occasion Admiral Dewey, 
in his letter to the Secretary of the Navy 
reporting the detachment of the McCulloch 
said, “and now beg to state that all duty 
assigned to the McCulloch was performed 
with the greatest zeal, efficiency, and judg- 
ment.” 

Though the duty was often monotonous 
and climatic conditions not conducive to 
comfort, all hands felt keen pangs of regret 
at leaving. Many new friendships had been 
made and old ones renewed. Every man was 
proud to have played a part, be it ever so 
humble, in one of America’s greatest naval 
victories. 
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Land of the Midnight Sun 


Observations from a Porthole of the Famous Old Coast 
Guard Cutter “Bear” 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER F. J. Birkett, U. S. Coast Guard 


HE Bear, after more than half a 

century of service, now retired from 

active duty, rests at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

A mass meeting was recently held at Oak- 
land which was participated in by the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce and the military 
services, including the Navy, to save this 
historic craft from the scrap heap. A bill 
has recently passed providing for the Bear’s 
transfer to the City of Oakland. An en- 
viable record of spectacular achievement, 
dating from her induction into the Coast 
Guard service when she figured so markedly 
in the Far North Greely Relief Expedition, 
has followed her through many years of 
service, judicial, humanitarian, and relief. 
The Eskimos termed her their “Visiting 
Angel.” Battles many has she fought with 
the elements, for that is the prime requi- 


‘site to existence north of the Arctic circle. 


Every summer she visited the tip of the 
continent to land mail, government supplies, 
etc., at Point Barrow and many other Far 
North points. She was forced to do so 
at times when her chances were best to 
avoid being caught in the Arctic ice pack. 
A shift of the wind to an onshore breeze 
would have sealed her doom by being caught 
between the ice pack and the shore. A few 
times she was so caught and all but lost, 
before a change in direction of the wind re- 
leased her. Even the ice in Bering Sea 
frequently held her for periods up to 
twenty-four days at a time. Another time 
she was forcefully carried with the field 
ice up through Bering Strait to the vicinity 
of the Arctic circle before changing winds 
brought about her release. Perhaps one of 
the greatest accomplishments of the Bear 
was the starting of reindeer propagation in 
Alaska by a herd of reindeer which she 


transported, many years ago, from Northern 
Siberia. From this nucleus hundreds of 
thousands of reindeer now roam the Arctic 
region. The moss abounding there is un- 
covered by the hoof of the deer which is 
able to cut through the snow and ice. Rein- 
deer driven from the east coast of Norton 
Sound, overland, during one winter, by offi- 
cers of the Bear and others, saved from 
starvation the crews of some twenty New 
Bedford whalers who, having been forced 
to abandon their ships off Point Barrow 
as the result of being caught in the ice pack, 
were facing imminent starvation. 

Not always did the Bear succeed in admin- 
istering justice in a normal and judicial 


‘manner. Her commanding officer served as 


a United States commissioner, an officer as 
deputy United States marshal, and often 
she carried a floating court to the outposts 
of civilization. One instance serves to ex- 
plain the unusual conditions confronting the 
dispensation of justice. The captain of the 
Bear arranged with the U. S. Bureau of 
Education teacher at Cape Prince of Wales, 
Alaska, each spring upon the arrival of the 
Bear, to display the American ensign if 
everything was all right. One spring the 
captain was not greeted with the usual dis- 
play. The chief of the village explained to 
the captain that some of the young students 
had given the teacher trouble in the class- 
room, and ill feeling developed. One after- 
noon, after class hours, three of the young 
men called the teacher to the school door 
and shot him. Upon learning this, the cap- 
tain of the Bear issued the order to the 
chief: “Bring those young men on board 
the Bear.” The chief saluted and departed. 
Two days later a skin boat hove alongside 
the Bear and the chief delivered the bodies 
of the three young men to the captain. The 
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boys had departed from the village before 
the Bear arrived and it had been necessary 
for the loyal Eskimos to hunt them down, 
and, wishing to do the right thing, they 
adopted the most direct method—that of 
taking an eye for an eye. 

As the result of my observations I am 
convinced that the Alaskan Eskimo is of 
Mongolian descent. After seeing the Siber- 
ian Eskimos in their country, how strongly 
they resemble the Chinese, and noting the 
freedom with which the Eskimos navigate 
the Bering Sea waters, it is not stretching 
things to conclude that it was an easy matter 
for the Siberian Eskimos to cross over to 
Alaska from East Cape, Siberia, to Cape 
Prince of Wales, only about sixty-five miles 
of open water, in the summer time. Natives 
on St. Lawrence Island relate the story 
that has been passed down by tongue, there 
being no written Eskimo language, to the 
effect that Siberian Eskimos came over to 
St. Lawrence Island many years ago in 
large skin boats and carried off many of 
their women. Even to this day, each spring 
all of the Eskimos living on King Island 
in Bering Sea, migrate in large skin boats, 
holding from twenty-five to thirty-five per- 
sons each, from King Island to Nome, 


Alaska, where they remain all summer. The- 


latter distance is about the same as that 
across Bering Strait. In the fall, yearly, 
it was the Bear’s duty (now that of the new 
Diesel-electric modern cutter Northland) to 
take these several hundred King Island Es- 
kimos on the cutter at Nome, and transport 
them back to their winter home, King Is- 
land, for the fall storms make it too hazard- 
ous for the Eskimos to make the return 
trip in their skin boats. 

King Island, located in North-Central 
Bering Sea, is a rock not unlike Gibraltar. 
It is a desolate place. I asked one of the 
natives living there why they remained in 
such a place during the long winters, when 
they could remain in Nome. He remarked: 
“When ice come, front yard, back yard, 
all around hunting ground—why for live 
place where have got hunt game when here 
he come to us.” One of the most remark- 
able ice boxes I have ever seen is on King 
Island. They hunt the walrus, seals, ducks, 
etc., on the ice, and in order to have enough 
meat to last them during the off season, 
they deposit tons of the game in a natural 
cavern in the solid rock, underground. 
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Polar bears are remarkable animals, 
keen of scent and not at all dumb. They are 
apt at eluding pursuers. They have a strong 
love for their offspring. Kleindsmidt was 
able to capture a cub, white polar variety, 
The mother hovered near, and when the 
ship got underway the mother followed it 
for miles and miles, close to, diving under 
cakes of ice and long pieces of field ice, 
giving her last ounce of strength to keep 
up with her cub. 

When the Bolsheviki took charge of Ana- 
dyr, Siberia, the Bear was ordered there to 
investigate confiscation of American inter- 
ests. When we arrived the place looked 
deserted. Few people, other than the Hud- 
son’s Bay and American Trading Post 
representatives, remained. We learned that 
they believed the Bear would shell the town 
in retaliation for their confiscating all 
stores and moneys belonging to the Ameri- 
can Trading Post. Finally an emissary passed 
the word out in the hills and in a couple 
of days a tug bearing representatives of the 
city government, with the red flag hoisted in 
the bow, came alongside the Bear to treat 
with our captain, the late Commander F. §. 
VanBoskerck. The committee agreed to 
make restitution of the seized property 
over a period of years. We learned from 
other sources that when the Red delegation 
arrived at Anadyr to take over the town, 
they told representatives of the city to join 
them in an amicable settlement of affairs 
and advised the leading citizens to meet them 
in the city hall, “everyone coming dis- 
armed.” The trusting citizens kept their 
promise, but the Bolsheviki, by using con- 
cealed arms, sprung a surprise attack at the 
meeting, killing about nineteen of the lead- 
ing citizens and then threw their bodies out 
on the river ice. 

A pitiful case was brought to our atten- 
tion. Two refugees from Russia, seeking 
the back-door route to freedom, had reached 
Anadyr just ahead of the Bolsheviki. They 
were a young married couple, he a fine musi- 
cian, and his wife a beautiful young woman, 
After the Reds took over Anadyr, the head 
of the Bolsheviki took the young woman up 
to his house and there kept her a prisoner 
for his own ends. While we were in port 
the young couple managed to escape to an 
American trading schooner, which landed 
them in Nome. After our return to Nome 
we learned from the couple details of their 
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treatment while in Siberia, and could not 
help but feel bitterly toward any régime that 
so operates. 

The Eskimo has unlimited faith in the 
Yankee. Airplanes, powered vessels, etc., 
which have come under their eyes have 
caused him to believe our people capable of 
anything. The school teacher at St. Law- 
rence Island told me of an instance that 
illustrates this. An Eskimo dug a ditch, 
in the summer time, from a pool of slush 
ice in a depression nearby, up hill to his 
home. He had heard of irrigation and 
wondered why not run the water, used for 
drinking and cooking, up to his house? 
When the water failed to run up hill, he 
went to the school teacher and said: “I dig 
him ditch, you make water run.” On St. 
Lawrence Island the Eskimos in cold 
weather (with very little or no clothing 
on), sleep in a large fur sleeping bag. It 
is not uncommon for the whole family to 
sleep in the same bag. When a young man 
becomes engaged it is customary for him 
to live with and work for the bride’s family 
one year. At Christmas time they have a 
custom on this island of holding exercises 
in the school building, where extremely few 
clothes are worn by the young women and 
girls. Not as many natives live in the un- 
derground sod houses as formerly. The 
trading schooners and Bureau of Educa- 
tion have been the means of the natives’ 
getting in wood from Nome or Seattle with 
which to build simple one or two-room 
homes. Their fuel is driftwood picked up 
along the shore. They resort to building ice 
houses when out on the hunt or when 
caught out in a storm on the ice pack. With 
them the taking of game for food is a re- 
ligious rite. They reason that God gives 
them the food. I learned of a religious 
Sacrifice that took place while the Eskimos 
of St. Lawrence Island were out on a whale 
hunt in a large skin boat. The harpoon was 
thrown but the line tangled and the boat 
was capsized. To appease God for such a 
mistake the youngest lad in the boat was 
sacrificed, one of the older men holding his 
head under the water as he came to the 
surface. Whenever a seal is killed the rite 
requires that a cup of fresh water be poured 
on the nose of the seal, for having lived in 
salt water all his life the seal would like 
a drink of fresh water as a last favor. 

An Eskimo girl, Kiapuk by name, age 
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about twenty, from Point Hope near Cape 
Lisburne, in the Arctic, who had been 
trained in the culinary arts by a University 
of Chicago girl, who with her minister- 
brother was school teacher at Point Hope, 
went to Seattle to attend school. One eve- 
ning I observed her enjoying an American 
steak and I said: “Kiapuk, what do you 
think of our food here in the States?” She 
replied: “Oh, I like it but not better than 
our food at home.” When I pressed her for 
an expression as to just what food she most 
enjoyed, she replied: “Muk-tuk.” Muk-tuk 
is whale meat. One can imagine the thrills 
Kiapuk had when she saw her first steam 
engine, street car, large building, movie, 
park, etc., in Seattle. She almost went into 
hysterics at some of the sights. Her great- 
est thrill was the first moving picture. One 
of her greatest pleasures was to take street- 
car rides. Her name, like those of all Es- 
kimos, was a nature name, “Kia” meaning 
“big” and “puk” meaning “wave.” 

As deputy U. S. marshal it was my duty 
to arrest a murderer at Point Hope, above 
the Arctic circle. During the long winter 
the missionary located at that point went 
on a dog-team trip up to Point Barrow. 
Jimmie M——, the Bureau of Education 
school teacher at Point Hope, lived with 
the missionary, whose name was Dr. Hoar. 
During the latter’s absence of about two 
weeks Jimmie took unto himself an Eskimo 
maid by the name of Annie. They were 
greatly concerned at the return of Dr. Hoar, 
for he was strait-laced. They held a coun- 
cil of war and Annie handed a rifle to 
Jimmie as Dr. Hoar drove up in his dog 
sled. Jimmie, knowing what the “fair” 
lady desired, shot the doctor several times, 
killing him. After much rounding up of 
witnesses the trial was held. Jimmie is 
locked up for the remainder of his days 
and Annie is still the village vamp at Point 
Hope. It should be remarked that the Es- 
kimos are a highly moral race. 

The Bear has had thrills in the open sea 
as well as in the ice packs. Machinery 
trouble one year forced us to wholly de- 
pend upon our sails. After sailing several 
hundred miles, we were met by another 
cutter and safely towed over 2,000 miles 
to Seattle. Another time we were forced 
to anchor on a lee shore with an onshore 
gale momentarily threatening our destruc- 
tion on the rocks. But the anchors held for 
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two days. The Bear always seemed to have 
a charmed life. The gale of January, 1920, 
off the coast of Washington, which did 
millions of dollars damage to the forests of 
the Northwest, threatened to sink the Bear, 
but she came out of it all right. 

The animal life of Bering Sea and the 
Arctic is interesting. The fur-bearing seal 
is one of the most remarkable. They are 
the original navigators. How wonderful it 
is they are endowed with a sense, possibly 
a fifth one, which enables them to navigate 
with as much accuracy as the average ship. 
Each spring they migrate, tens of thousands 
strong, from somewhere south of the equa- 
tor, up through the Pacific Ocean, then 
through the narrow openings between the 
Aleutian chain, and without fail are able 
to locate their first home, either St. Paul 
or St. George Island, in the mid portion of 
Bering Sea. I say first home for it is on 
these two islands that the “pups” are born, 
the father and mother becoming land ani- 
mals for the few months which constitute 
the breeding seasons. In June, about two 
weeks ahead of the others, the bull seals, 
large fellows weighing about five times as 
much as the females, arrive at these two 
islands, whichever was their birthplace. 
Choosing along the rocky beach strategic 
places, from thirty-five to one hundred feet 
apart, the bulls there await the wives. While 
taking a series of motion pictures of seal 
life it was my pleasure to observe the vaude- 
ville scenes attendant on the arrival and 
choosing of mates by the weaker sex. The 
females would play up and down the beach 
looking over the bulls ashore, there being 
much turning of their heads on what seems 
to be a universal joint. They were careful 
meanwhile to remain in the water. After 
they made their decision, just like a good 
convert, they would waddle up the beach 
to the big boy of their choice, there being 
meanwhile much ado with the nodding and 
waving of heads, especially that of the male, 
which seemed to plainly indicate something 
like this: “Come right along, Mirandy. 
You certainly are making a wise choice of a 
husband; I acknowledge it.” But wait; she 
has made a dire decision, one that she can- 
not change under penalty of death for, if 
she looks over the field and decides she 
wants to change her choice, let her beware. 
The first time she attempts to stray, “papa” 
may only nip a little hole in her pelt with 
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his long, razor-like teeth, but if she again 
attempts it he is liable to lose his temper 
and, picking her up by the nape of her neck, 
will throw her over his head high enough 
to shake all desire out of her to abandon 
him. At his rookery, which finally contains 
from two to a hundred wives, all hands are 
virtually prisoners for weeks. The bull 
never sleeps, never gets a drink of water 
or a mouthful of food for about three 
months. After the pup arrives and posterity 
is assured, the mother is allowed to pro- 
ceed to sea for food. She finds squid 
aplenty about sixty miles offshore from the 
islands. The pups gather together in large 
“pods” while mother is away, and it is 
marvelous to see the mother, upon her re- 
turn, able without fail to pick out her own 
young from the thousands of other little 
fellows, and if anything happens to the 
mother, no other will adopt her offspring. 
This was pitifully demonstrated in the days 
when the seal poachers were active. As 
the males, except bachelors, stayed ashore 
during the summer, it was mainly the moth- 
ers the poachers caught at sea, and thous- 
ands of little ones starved to death, one for 
each mother that was taken by the poachers. 
The bulls are able to maintain a harem 
from the age of four to five years. Many 
battles royal take place in thé rookeries when 
bachelors attempt to set up housekeeping. 
If they can manage to homestead on the 
outer sector, providing they too are for- 
midable enough, they may succeed, but more 
frequently there is a unified opposition by all 
bulls in that region. If, when attacked by 
several of the big boys, the young bull re- 
treats inshore and gets away fast enough, 
he survives, but alas for him if he follows 
his instinct, which is to seek the sea; for 
on the way to the beach the bulls will con- 
verge on the bachelor, and long before he 
makes water he will be torn to pieces. The 
result is that there are established bachelor 
rookeries a good distance to the side of the 
harems. By the thousands the young fel- 
lows stay there because they believe im 
safety first. The government has found 
that the herds multiply just as fast if about 
25,000 of the three-year-old bachelors are 
killed off each summer; these are the pelts 
disposed of by the government at the fur 
sales, which are to make up milady’s fur 
coat. No females are killed. The manner 
in which the bachelors are killed is crude 
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put effective. Several natives of the islands, 


ed by the Bureau of Fisheries, cut 

out a hundred or so of the bachelors, and 
drive them slowly quite a distance to the 
grounds. The seals travel slowly 

over the land and must not be overheated. 
On the killing ground they are given a blow 
over the head, then the throat is cut, and 
the pelt removed. The skins are trimmed 
of fat, salted, and shipped to St. Louis in 
barrels, which are taken to Seattle by Coast 
Guard vessels and other craft. By contract, 
the skins are tanned and dyed in St. Louis, 
and later sold to the highest bidder in lots. 
At the end of the. breeding season the 
bull seal has lost half of his weight, he is 
all in, and before he has strength enough 
to proceed to sea for food, he falls over in 
a heavy sleep which lasts for several days. 
Like the salmon, whose presence is not 
known “when he s down to the sea,” 
when the seals leave the Pribilof Islands 
and head south no one is sure where they 
. Passing vessels have sighted them 
bound south below the equator, still going. 
Some think they go to the Antarctic and 
others believe they have some feeding 
grounds out of the line of all travel. The 
seals bound south keep well out at sea. 
When they go north in the spring they fol- 
low our coast from ten to one hundred 
miles offshore. The Coast Guard cutter 
Snohomish each spring follows the seals 
from the Columbia River up to Dixon’s En- 
trance; then the cutter Unalga takes up the 
patrol, following them to the westward, to 
prevent poaching. Native Indians of the 
Northwest are allowed to take the seals en 
route by spearing only, and must use boats 
under oars. Each year the natives living at 
Quillayute River and Neah Bay, Wash., 
take about 600. The Canadian Indians kill 
a like amount. : 
The walrus who lives in the Arctic is 
another interesting animal. He is much 
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larger than the fur seal, being as large as 
a baby hippo and about the same color. He 
feeds on the bottom of the Arctic Ocean, 
digging his clams with two large ivory tusks. 
His heavy teeth easily crush the shells and, 
strangely enough, the first process by nature 
is the separating of the shells from the 
meats. Whenever an Eskimo kills a walrus 
he always counts on about a bushel of 
shucked clams for his food. The Eskimo 
also eats the walrus meat. He especially 
likes hair seal meat and fur seal meat. The 
fur seal liver tastes like the finest calves’ 
liver. Young sea lion meat is delicious. 
Whale meat is the greatest delicacy for the 
Eskimo, but he likes ducks, too. The latter 
are most plentiful in the Arctic. The Es- 
kimo likes all of his meats “ripe.” They 
seem to have a high immunity from ptomaine 
poisoning, but now and then they are victims 
of it, for when they find a dead animal 
washed ashore, it is too much of a tempta- 
tion to them and not infrequently results in 
their death. Each summer, in the old days, 
the Bear would clean boilers in the land- 
locked shelter of St. Lawrence Bay, Siberia. 
This was a hunters’ paradise. Without ex- 
aggeration, a blind man ashore there with 
a gun could kill hundreds of ducks. The 
air was virtually thick with them. All game 
with the Eskimo is a community affair, a 
“potlatch.” The old citizens are first taken 
care of. This custom does not extend to 
the whale bone, ivory and fox pelts, etc., 
as they become the property of the hunter. 
Foxes are killed by the natives with a 22- 
caliber high-power rifle. The native husky 
dogs love to chase the fox and sometimes 
kill one. So keen is their love of the hunt 
that when on the trail, under harness as 
a dog team, if a fox is sighted, the Eski- 
mo driver is almost helpless, the dogs chas- 
ing off in whatever direction the fox is 
seen and many a wrecked sled load is the 
result. 
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Coast Guard Communications 


By LIEUTENANT E. M. WEssTER, U. S. Coast Guard (Retired) 
Chief, Communication Section, Coast Guard Headquarters 


HE lexicographers define “communi- 

cations” as intercourse by words, 

letters, or messages; the interchange 
of thoughts or opinions, by conference or 
other means ; news and intelligence. In any 
organization, and especially in a military 
one, there must be a unity of purpose and 
a coordination of effort if the common ob- 
jective is to be attained. To accomplish 
a given task it is necessary, first, to know 
what is to be done; second, how it is to be 
done; and third, to be able to give the 
information and directions necessary to its 
doing. Without efficient communication, 
successful accomplishment of the last named 
is impossible. The success of any enter- 
prise depends upon the ¢ommunications 
within the organization conducting the enter- 
prise. Concerted action and understanding 
is not possible if the directing head of the 
enterprise is without reliable contact with 
the units of the organization. 

Wells, in his Outline of History, in re- 
ferring to the value of communication to the 
world, says: 

The need for a common knowledge of the gen- 
eral facts of human history throughout the world 
has become very evident during the tragic hap- 
penings of the last few years. Swifter means of 
communication have brought all men closer to one 
another for good or for evil. 


The ability to communicate quickly and 
efficiently with one another is a prime re- 
quisite of a united people, essentially so in 
the advanced stages of civilization and 
progress. Lacking this ability, the develop- 
ment of a common ideal is impossible. Con- 
fusion and misunderstanding take the place 
of orderly progress, and national unity is 
impeded. It will be recalled that General 
Smuts declared at the first meeting of the 
Economic Conference of the British Empire 
in 1923 that: 

Communications are the essence of our Em- 


pire and unless we succeed in solving some of the 
most urgent problems of more rapid and cheaper 


communications, it will be impossible in the future 
to hold together this vast Empire, scattered over 
the whole globe.* 

Rear Admiral T. T. Craven, United 
States Navy, a recent director of naval 
communications, in his articles on “Com- 
munications” in the Naval Institute Pro- 
CEEDINGS, October, 1928, stresses quite for- 
cibly the importance of communications to 
trade and commerce. He points out: 

Business everywhere is accepted unquestionably 
as the world’s greatest benefactor; and despite 
the care required to guard the interests of the 
public against unscrupulousness and cupidity, com- 
merce has proved itself the best vehicle for in- 
ternational understandings. ....... 
The stupendous figure of $17,000,000,000 is the 
present and constantly rising value of the yearl 
imports of the leading countries of the world. 
Speed and directness of communications are the 
essentials upon which this big business everywhere 


depends. 

Before the advent of radio we can all 
picture what it must have meant to put to 
sea without means of calling for help in 
case of a marine disaster. Today radio is 
taken for granted as the means of communi- 
cation in a case of that kind. However, 
in 1909 fate provided the dramatic moment 
when the attention of the entire world would 
be fastened on the then struggling art. The 
steamship Republic of the White Star Line 
met in collision the Italian ship Florida off 
Nantucket. From the darkness of the 
ocean at midnight flashed the first radio call 
of distress, the famous COD message that 
thrilled the world. As the result 1,500 hu- 
man beings were saved from a sinking ship. 
It was this event more than any other that 
established radio communication perma- 
nently on the seas. 

In military life, as in all other lines of 
human endeavor, communications has played 
a major role. It has been a decisive factor 
in the growth and development of the mili- 


* Communications, by W. Tetley Stephenson, 
chap. 1, par. 1. (Resources of the Empire Series) 
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tary organization. The size of the modern 
infantry company was based originally on 
the number of men who could be controlled 
by the voice of one leader. Today, by 
means of the radiotelephone, the voice of 
one man may be broadcasted to an entire 
nation. 

History plainly points to the exceedingly 
important part communication has played 
throughout the ages. Victories have been 
won and battles have been lost by reason 
of the proper or improper functioning of 
communications. Andrew Jackson fought 
and won the battle of New Orleans, Janu- 
ary 8, 1815, two weeks after the Treaty of 
Ghent had been signed, because he did not 
know at the time of the battle that a 
treaty had been made. If ocean cable or 
radio had been in use, the loss of life at 
New Orleans might have been avoided. On 
the other hand, news of the signing of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, September 5, 1905, 
concluding the Japanese-Russian War, 
was flashed to the uttermost parts of the 
civilized world in less than forty minutes. 

In the Naval Institute Proceepincs of 
October, 1926, Captain (now Rear Admiral) 
Ridley McLean, U. S. Navy, then director 
of naval communications, states: 

It must, therefore, be clearly recognized in the 
very beginning that “Communications” is a war 
requirement. e Naval Communication System 
is designed for its war-time use exactly as are 
vessels of the Navy themselves; every. change 
made in the system is weighed in that balance and 
all methods and all training are based on their 
value for war. 


This principle is likewise directly appli- 
cable to the Coast Guard in that the Coast 
Guard is by law constituted a part of the 
military forces of the United States. How- 
ever, the word “war” has a larger signifi- 
cance to the Coast Guard. Rear Admiral 
F. C. Billard, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, has often referred to the Coast 
Guard by the most appropriate phrase, 
“The Peace-and-War Service.” He also 
aptly states: 


When the country is at peace, the Coast Guard 
must continue to wage a war of its own for the 
protection of ships and sailormen against the ever- 
present menace of the dangers of the sea—an 
enemy that never sleeps or signs treaties. 


Its peace-time duties, the majority of 
which are essentially humanitarian in their 
character, are of great importance. How- 


ever, the conditions under which the peace- 
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time activities of the Coast Guard are 
conducted involve the use of a communica. 
tion system capable of meeting those condi- 
tions which, in general, are peculiar only to 
the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard com- 
munication organization is therefore based 
on normal peace-time requirements, with 
special provision for modifications to meet 
Navy requirements in time of war. 

The successful operation of the Coast 
Guard rests upon a foundation of efficient 
communications. It is charged by law with 
the performance of certain duties which 
cannot successfully be performed unless its 
personnel, units, and boats have that inti- 
mate contact with one another which makes 
for unity and intelligent codperation. 
Briefly, the duties of the Coast Guard may 
be summarized under three general head- 
ings, namely: the rendering of assistance to 
vessels in distress and the saving of life 
and property at sea and along our coasts; 
various miscellaneous duties including the 
enforcement of certain customs and naviga- 
tion laws; and the operation as a part of 
the Navy in time of war or when the Presi- 
dent shall so direct. The Coast Guard’s 
communication service is necessarily based 
upon the requirements of these duties, and 
it follows that an orderly, comprehensive 
communication system is absolutely essen- 
tial to the successful accomplishment of 
these ends. 

Having certain definite duties to perform, 
the main mission of the Coast Guard Com- 
munication Service is to so coordinate, de- 
velop, and arrange the communication facili- 
ties at its disposal that the duties assigned 
to the Coast Guard may be performed in 
the most expeditious and efficient manner. 
The facilities available are the same as 
those available in the Naval Communica- 
tion Service and are well known by those 
acquainted with that service. The Coast 
Guard employs the telegraph, telephone, 
cables, radio in its various applications, 
underwater sound signaling, visual signals, 
codes and ciphers, and cryptanalysis. These 
are but the means by which communication 
is carried on. The service of communica- 
tions is comprehensive, embracing the trams- 
mission of orders or information by what- 
ever means is most available and most 
suitable to the occasion. 

It has not been found necessary in the 
Coast Guard to organize a complete and 
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self-contained communication system such 
as is maintained in the Navy. In the spirit 
of coordination, and to eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication, full use is made of the ex- 
isting communication facilities of the Navy 


as well as other government departments 


and of commercial companies, the Coast 
Guard maintaining such communication 
units, stations, and organizations as are 
necessary to augment these other facilities 
to meet requirements peculiar to the Coast 
Guard or to provide for service which the 
other agencies are not in a position to 
furnish. The combination of all these facil- 
ities supplies the Coast Guard with a com- 
munication system suitable to its needs. 

The organization of the Coast Guard 
Communication Service, its method of doing 
business, and all of its activities, are mod- 
eled after the Naval Communication Serv- 
ice. This includes the dispatching, trans- 
mitting, coding, decoding, recording, distrib- 
uting, and filing of all dispatches and signals 
which may be received or transmitted by 
whatever method ; also the responsibility for 
procuring, recording, distributing, collecting, 
and accounting for secret and confidential 
publications. Not only are the everyday 
needs of the Coast Guard thus admirably 
met, but the Coast Guard Communication 
Service thereby makes provision for the 
efficient mergence with the Navy organiza- 
tion in time of war or when the President 
shall so direct, which, as stated previously, is 
one of the principal duties of the Coast 
Guard. 

The adoption of the “Navy Communica- 
tion Instructions” insofar as they are appli- 
cable, making only those omissions and 
slight modifications to suit the particular 
needs and organization of the Coast Guard, 
is therefore a logical provision. This has 
been done and the service now has a publica- 
tion, “Communication Instructions, U. S. 
Coast Guard,” similar part for part, chapter 
for chapter, and paragraph for paragraph, 
to the corresponding Navy publication. 
While changes and omissions have been 
made in the text in order to have a distinctly 
Coast Guard publication, the subject matter 
of each of the parts, chapters and para- 
graphs are identical. 

One illustration will impress the reader 
with what is accomplished. In the hand- 


ling of traffic in any communication system 
itis necessary to adopt a standard procedure 
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to assist in creating a universal understand- 
ing; in other words, a knowledge by each 
operator of what every other operator is 
trying to do, and of essential communica- 
tion information and instructions with the 
minimum of transmission. The various 
phases of communications must be con- 
ducted in exact accordance with the pre- 
scribed form, otherwise confusion, error, 
delays, and unnecessary transmission are 
certain to follow. Navy operating procedure 
adopted by the Coast Guard, in addition to 
serving a useful purpose in the Coast Guard, 
permits the interchange of communication 
traffic between the Coast Guard and Navy 
communication organizations expeditiously 
in a language understood by both, as well 
as permitting the training of operators for 
employment in the Navy system when mer- 
gence with the Navy takes place. 

During the past year a communication 
competition was inaugurated, patterned, 
with slight modification, after that con- 
ducted in the Navy. The competition at 
present is confined entirely to the Coast 
Guard organization, but it is contemplated 
that at some future time the Coast Guard 
will enter the Navy competition so that 
traffic handled between the two services will 
be counted by both in their competitions. 
As in the Navy, this competition is not an 
artificial one, but is a competition based 
upon an analysis of everyday traffic-hand- 
ling and is a true indication of the efficiency 
of a traffic station or unit. In addition to 
stimulating interest and relieving the dull 
monotony of daily routine, it provides an 
incentive to conduct the communication 
service in the prescribed manner and so that 
each communication officer will know what 
traffic delays are occurring on each circuit 
and will know what each unit handling traf- 
fic is accomplishing. 

Visual communications play an important 
part in the Coast Guard Communication 
Service, even though there is a natural ten- 
dency to depend more and more upon radio. 
Communication by visual means, when it re- 
places the radio, relieves congestion on the 
radio circuits and makes possible the full 
utilization of such circuits for emergency 
traffic and for the handling of traffic over 
greater distances. The Coast Guard uses 
flag hoists, flashing light, semaphore, and 
wigwag, conforming in every detail to the 
instructions and procedure governing the 
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Navy organization. Coast Guard units are 
supplied with the “Navy Auxiliary Signal 
Book,” “Navy Signal Manual,” “Navy Boat 
Book,” the “Visual Calls Memoranda,” and 
certain other allied publications. The “Vis- 
ual Calls Memoranda” list Coast Guard 
units and have assigned to each a visual call 
with the initial letter “W” followed by a 
number, in accordance with the Navy prac- 
tise. This “W” block of calls is assigned 
exclusively to Coast Guard units. 

All units, both afloat and ashore, are pre- 
pared to receive and send messages in the 
International Code of Signals. This is 
quite important because of the relationship 
between the Coast Guard and the merchant 
marine. Every Coast Guard station (life- 
saving station) along our coasts can receive 
and transmit from and to any vessel passing 
by the station, or maintain communication 
with any vessel, whatever be its nationality. 

The use of codes and ciphers in the Coast 
Guard is necessarily of considerable impor- 
tance. Due to the nature of its activities, 
there is constant danger of compromising 
a code or cipher, and for this reason the 
Coast Guard in its law-enforcement work 
makes use of no codes or ciphers of a 
strictly military nature compiled and issued 
by any other military organization. Certain 
of these military codes and ciphers are, 
however, issued to the Coast Guard for the 
purpose of instruction and as a matter of 
war-time preparedness. A code or cipher 
to be useful and efficient must be prepared 
around the particular business or activity in 
which it is to be used. The Coast Guard 
has therefore prepared and issued certain 
codes and ciphers designed primarily for 
exclusive Coast Guard use. In time of war 
these codes would be replaced by the proper 
military code of the Navy. 

Functioning in the Division of Operations 
there is at the headquarters of the Coast 
Guard in Washington a communication 
officer who, by direction of the Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard, is charged with the 
administration of the operation and upkeep 
of the Coast Guard Communication System. 
In addition to operating a communication 
service, as distinct from the upkeep and 
supply, this branch of Coast Guard activity 
includes communication material, its design, 
engineering, installation, and procurement. 
This arrangement is somewhat analogous to 
that in the Signal Corps of the Army and 
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can also be compared to the situation which 
would exist if the subject matter of com- 
munication material, now under the cogni- 
zance of the Bureau of Engineering, Navy 
Department, was placed under the super- 
vision of the director of naval communica- 
tions. Therefore, the communication officer 
supervises and coordinates the three divi- 
sions into which the work of his office 
naturally falls, viz, Operations, Engineering 
and Plant, and Supplies and Accounts. 

Communication Operations has to do with 
organization, recommendations relative to 
communication personnel, and handling of 
traffic, including communication procedure, 
operating signals, violations, discrepancies, 
traffic accounts, schedules, delays, and radio 
frequencies. This section of the office dis- 
tributes and accounts for secret and confi- 
dential publications issued to units of the 
Coast Guard, whether or not they are pre- 
pared by the Coast Guard or other govern- 
ment department; and handles the subject 
of codes and signals, under which is in- 
cluded the preparation and adoption of all 
codes, ciphers, signals, signal books, assign- 
ment of visual and radio call signs and the 
design of flags, together with the instruc- 
tions for their use. A communication office 
is maintained at headquarters in Washing- 
ton for the receipt and dispatch of all mes- 
sages at that place, which office is linked up 
with proper facilities, to the Navy Com- 
munication Office in the Navy Department, 
and Army Message Center and the offices 
of local commercial communication compan- 
ies. 

The subject of Engineering and Plant is 
of great importance to any organization em- 
ploying equipment. A communication 
service cannot be successfully operated with- 
out the proper apparatus and tools to do the 
work. Here are handled all matters 
having to do with the maintenance, research, 
design, and inspection of radio, land lines, 
and sound apparatus. This includes the 
construction of telephone and _ telegraph 
lines, installation of communication appara- 
tus on board ships and at shore stations, 
the research and design of new equipment 
to satisfy the special needs of the Coast 
Guard, together with the formulation of 
specifications and instructions for the use 
of that equipment. In this connection it 1s 
pertinent to observe that the Coast Guard 
maintains no separate laboratories or eX- 
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imental stations in the work connected 
with the design and development of com- 
munication apparatus. However, with the 
excellent codperation of other government 
laboratories and allied facilities and with 
the generous help of commercial organiza- 
tions, such development and design work as 
is necessary is carried forward by the Coast 
Guard communication organization. Also 
in this way the Coast Guard is able to ob- 
tain first-hand information on what all 
agencies are doing, and pick, choose, or re- 
design equipment which is considered best 
adapted to Coast Guard work. 

he third and last division of the com- 
munication administrative unit at headquar- 
ters procures and accounts for all communi- 
cation apparatus and supplies in conjunction 
with the general supply system of the Coast 
Guard. This includes the keeping of 
records on appropriations and expenditures, 
preparation of contracts, the issuing of pur- 
chase orders, payments, records of stock, 
requisitions, boards of survey, and all other 
miscellaneous items having to do with sup- 
plies and accounts in communications. This 
keeps the communication officer in intimate 
contact with the finances and supplies so that 
he is always in a position to properly carry 
out his program for the maintenance and 
operation of the communication system. 

Seven divisions similar to naval districts 
constitute, for the purpose of operation and 
administration, the Coast Guard field organ- 
ization, the division commander directing 
the movements and being responsible for 
Service activities assigned to his division. 
All communication facilities and problems 
within a division are under the supervision 
of the division commander, with a com- 
munication officer as his assistant. The ex- 
tent of the communication organization and 
facilities in each division depends entirely 
upon the number of units and extent of the 
operations conducted within that division. 
Each organized force, operating base, and 
vessel has its communication organization, 
all coérdinated and conducted under a sys- 
tem very much like that in the Navy. 

A total of 314 Coast Guard vessels, in- 
cluding 25 destroyers, 38 cruising cutters, 
244 patrol boats of the 75-foot, 100-foot, 
and 125-foot class, and 7 miscellaneous, are 
equipped with suitable modern, efficient 
fadio apparatus to provide the necessary 
channels of communication and furnish re- 
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liable and quick contact with other units and 
forces. At various localities along the 
coasts the Coast Guard has established low- 
power, high-frequency shore radio stations 
to handle radio communication with its 
vessels. These stations were established 
primarily to provide radiotelephone com- 
munication to and from the large number of 
patrol boats operating from section bases 
located at strategic places along the coast. 
Their work has now tice extended to hand- 
ling radiotelegraph traffic where such use is 
practicable and necessary. Over 3,000 miles 
of coastal telephone, telegraph, and cable 
lines have been built along the coasts, link- 
ing up and furnishing telephone service to 
Coast Guard stations (life-saving stations), 
outlying and important lighthouses, various 
other Coast Guard and Weather Bureau 
units, and other government agencies. A 
division commander has at his disposal all 
of these facilities in addition to the commer- 
cial systems and Naval Communication 
Service. 

The present total warrant officer and en- 
listed strength of the Coast Guard is approx- 
imately 11,600, of which, 44 warrant officers 
and 430 enlisted men of the various radio 
and electrical ratings are allocated to com- 
munication duty. The various ranks and 
ratings and the standards of qualifications 
for each correspond in general to those in 
the Navy. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments have both codperated in measures 
taken by the Coast Guard to stimulate in- 
terest and improve the professional qualifi- 
cations of these men. . 

Radio electricians and radiomen are as- 
signed to pursue courses of instruction in 
radio material and engineering in the appro- 
priate radio schools at the Naval Research 
Laboratory, Bellevue, D.C. ; full use is made 
of the Navy educational courses for enlisted 
men; and radiomen are permitted to pur- 
sue correspondence courses in the Marine 
Corps Institute. Enlisted men in the land- 
line force are given courses of instruction 
in telephone construction and maintenance 
work at the Signal Corps School, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. To provide for the training 
of recruits in radio a Coast Guard radio 
school is maintained at the Coast Guard Re- 
ceiving Unit, New London, Conn. It is 


from this latter source that vacancies in 
radio ratings are usually filled. 
The Coast Guard Coastal Communication 
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System, commonly referred to as the land- 
line or telephone-line system, constituting 
one of the facilities of the Coast Guard 
Communication Service, fulfills a most im- 
portant and useful mission in government 
coastwise activities, especially in connection 
with the saving of life and property along 
the coast. This system had its origin in 
the early days of the Life-Saving Service, 
which in 1915 merged with the Revenue 
Cutter Service to form the Coast Guard. 

By the Act of March 3, 1873, there was 
established and operated by the Signal Corps 
of the Army a storm-signal service for the 
benefit of seafaring men located at several 
life-saving stations on the Atlantic Coast. 
That corps constructed telegraph lines as the 
original means of communication to these 
signal stations. In 1878, in the spirit of 
cooperation with the life-saving service, the 
Signal Corps placed telephones on their 
telegraph line between Cape Henry and 
Kitty Hawk for the purpose of quickly con- 
centrating the crews and appliances of the 
twelve life-saving stations in that area for 
concerted action on occasions of marine dis- 
aster. This appears to have been the origi- 
nal adoption of the use of telephones for 
life-saving work and it is believed that the 
United States Life-Saving Service (now the 
Coast Guard) was the first life-saving insti- 
tution in the world to introduce the tele- 
phone as a life-saving medium. 

The usefulness of the telephone to life- 
saving work was so completely demon- 
strated that the Signal Corps between 1879 
and 1889 extended their facilities, including 
among their major projects the connecting 
up of nineteen life-saving stations on the 
New Jersey coast, all such stations between 
Cape Henlopen and Cape Charles, and four- 
teen along the North Carolina coast,-as well 
as several on the Great Lakes. In 1890 the 
Weather Bureau was founded by law under 
the Department of Agriculture and took 
over from the Signal Corps its weather and 
storm-warning work, together with the tele- 
graph feature of the “Seacoast Telegraph 
and Telephone Lines,” as this Signal Corps 
activity was then called. The Life-Saving 
Service absorbed the telephone lines. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1915, under the Life-Sav- 
ing Service, the extension of the telephone 
system as a medium of communication pro- 
gressed step by step as the exigencies of the 
service demanded. 
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Under date of February 16, 1916, the 
President by executive order formed the 
Interdepartmental Board on Coastal Com- 
munications for the purpose of considering 
the various means of communication al 
the coast of the United States under the 
control of the several executive departments 
and to submit recommendations as to the 
manner in which the different means of 
communication could best be codrdinated, 
improved and extended for the purpose of 
(a) saving life and property; (b) for na- 
tional defense; and (c) for administration 
in time of war. 

After giving much study and considera- 
tion to the matter the board recommended, 
under date of November 13, 1916, that 
means be provided as soon as practicable to 
enable the Coast Guard to bring the then 
existing telephone system of coastal com- 
munication to a high state of efficiency and 
to extend the system to include all Coast 
Guard stations and to include certain 
important lighthouses. The President and 
the Congress approved of these recommen- 
dations and appropriations were made to 
carry them out. 

This program was completed in the latter 
part of the year 1918 and involved the ulti- 
mate expenditure of about $1,200,000. The 
larger part of the construction work was 
performed by Coast Guard personnel. The 
Coast Guard is greatly indebted to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and associated companies for their 
assistance and advice. Many difficulties 
were encountered, especially after war 
was declared in 1917, when the cost of ma- 
terial increased, special apparatus was de- 
layed in manufacture and competent per- 
sonnel was being sent to the front. Much 
of the work was performed in out-of-the- 
way, sparsely settled localities, marshes, 
over sand dunes, and across stretches of 
water. 

The project included changing obsolete, 
grounded circuit lines to metallic circuit; 
replacing old iron and copper wires with 
new; installing special types of telephones 
and other instruments in order to obtain 
efficient transmission and to connect the 
lines to the commercial telephone systems. 
Flexible as well as efficient long-distance 
telephone service was therefore assured. 
Special types of instruments were necessary 
because of the nature of the lines, many 
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of which were very long and had a large 
number of telephone instruments bridging 
across one pair of wires; because of the 
long cables where transmission with the 
common type of telephone was impossible 
and because of other conditions not usually 
encountered in ordinary commercial tele- 

e work. In other words, the then ex- 
isting lines were brought up to date in ac- 
cordance with latest telephone practice and 
all equipment standardized. 

New telephone lines were constructed to 
connect Coast Guard stations (life-saving 
stations) with the commercial telephone 
system in the vicinity and also for furnish- 
ing similar service to all of the important 
lighthouses along the coasts. A number of 
these stations and lighthouses were located 
some distance from the mainland and it was 
necessary to lay submarine cables in order 
to connect them into the system. 

As an illustration, off the coast of Maine 
a submarine cable was laid between the 
mainland and Matinicus Rock, and another 
to Mt. Desert Rock, each cable approxi- 
mately twenty miles in length. On the 
West Coast a cable was laid to Tillamook 
Rock Lighthouse and one to St. George’s 
Reef. Both of the latter projects presented 
apparently insurmountable difficulties in con- 
nection with the laying of the cables, due to 
the great depth of water and the difficulty 
of landing and maintaining cables-on the 
rock on which the lighthouses are situated. 
These rocks rise vertically to great heights 
out of the Pacific Ocean. However, these 
difficulties were finally overcome and cables 
successfully landed. 

Another submarine-cable project included 
the laying of cables between Cape May and 
Cape Henlopen and across the Chesapeake 
Bay Entrance, by which means a continuous 
telephone circuit was provided running along 
the coast from Sandy Hook, N.J., to More- 
head City, N.C., a distance of over 506 
miles. Ninety-five Coast Guard units, 
thirteen lighthouses, fifteen Navy radio- 
compass stations and six miscellaneous units 
were connected thereto all in quick tele- 
phone communication with each other and 
with other parts of their organization. At 
intervals this circuit was connected into the 
commercial telephone system. 

Another circuit was constructed begin- 
ning at Key West, Fla., extending along 
the railway viaduct of the Florida East 
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Coast Railroad over the Florida Keys and 
ending at Carysfort Lighthouse off the 
Florida coast, 125 miles north of Key West. 
Other lighthouses off that coast, such as 
American Shoals, were connected into this 
circuit so that communication could be had 
with all of these outlying lighthouses, and 
from which reports of weather and marine 
disasters or other information could be ob- 
tained. 

The telephone lines connecting the main- 
land with the Coast Guard stations on Plum 
Island, Washington Island, and Beaver 
Island in Michigan, form the only means of 
communication with the outside world. Sub- 
marine cables totaling in all about 125 miles 
were used to furnish telephone service to 
those islands. The longest continuous 
piece, connecting Beaver Island with the 
mainland, is thirty-two miles in length. 

During this period of construction and re- 
construction the United States entered the 
World War and the Coast Guard operated 
under the Navy from April 6, 1917, to 
August 28, 1919. The original program was 
therefore subject to modification and con- 
siderably enlarged due to military require- 
ments. A number of military activities in 
the vicinity of these lines were connected to 
the system and supplied with telephone serv- 
ice. A number of radio-compass stations 
were established by the Navy on shore, and 
land-line communication to them in many 
instances was furnished over these Coast 
Guard land-line facilities. 

The Coast Guard Coastal Communication 
System, as it exists today, began, therefore, 
a new life in the early part of 1919. Since 
that time the system has gradually grown, 
additions have been made and the entire 
system maintained in accordance with the 
advancing telephone art. It comprises 
about 185 separated and distinct telephone 
lines, varying in lengths from 1 to 506 miles, 
totaling approximately 3,000 miles, includ- 
ing about 500 miles of submarine cable. 
Each line connects with a commercial tele- 
phone exchange affording local and long- 
distance telephone service to some 500 units 
as well as intercommunication among them 
all. 

The 500 miles of submarine cable of 
varying lengths presents a problem in main- 
tenance. The Coast Guard cutter Pequot 
operates as a cable ship solely for this pur- 
pose. A well-formed and efficient organiza- 
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tion composed of warrant officers and en- 
listed men, specialized in telephone work, 
is distributed along the coasts for the main- 
tenance of the pole lines and instruments, 
all ready at an instant’s notice to give prompt 
service, should telephone service be inter- 
rupted or other break-downs occur on the 
lines. The same problems confront this or- 
ganization as confront commercial com- 
panies, except that in many localities con- 
ditions are met with which are far worse 
than are encountered in many parts of the 
country traversed by 1 commercial system. 

In winter when trouble develops, for in- 
stance on the line between Whitefish Point 
and Grand Marais, Mich., on the south 
shore of Lake Michigan, it means that the 
lineman must don snow shoes and cover the 
fifty miles through a blizzard-swept forest, 
where only a trail exists, carrying all his 
tools and repair kit on his back. The same 
scene might take place along the Hatteras 
coast on the open beach, except that the 
snow might be replaced by a driving sand 
storm. The main mission of this organiza- 
tion is to keep the telephone liries open in 
all weather and under all conditions. Under 
bad weather conditions telephone service is 
invariably needed, as upon that service may 
depend the saving of life or property at 
some point along our coast. 

This Coastal Communication System 
plays an important réle in the Coast Guard 
in addition to being of great humanitarian 
service to those who live on the isolated 
beaches along our coasts. Records are re- 
plete with instances involving the use of this 
system in quickly mobilizing at the scene of 
a shipwreck the life-saving crews of adja- 
cent stations or in rapidly and promptly con- 
veying to the proper authorities information 
of marine disasters in sight of the coasts. 
But for this agency there would undoubtedly 
have been greater loss of life or property 
in many cases. 

In one instance alone the crews of twenty- 
two vessels stranded off the coast near Cape 
Henlopen, Del.—194 men—were rescued by 
surf boat, lifeboat, breeches buoy, and life 
car without the loss of one life, all through 
the rapid mobilizing of the crews of three 
stations called to the scene by the telephone. 
Time was an essential element and upon it 
depended success or failure. 

Some stations are so remote from centers 
of activity that they receive their mail but 
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once or twice a week. In the winter time 
the telephone system is their only means of 
communication with the outside world. The 
stations are often so scattered and isolated 
in thinly populated regions that no commer- 
cial company will stand the expense of link- 
ing them to its system. The Coast Guard 
has stepped in where those companies left 
off and has completed the circuits. 

In these days, with radio predominant in 
the popular mind, the term “communica- 
tion” is sometimes confused with “radio,” 
due perhaps to a realization of the important 
part radio plays in everyday life and in the 
daily operations of a military service. But 
the terms are in no sense synonymous. The 
one uses the other. Radio bears the same 
relation to communication that steam and 
electrical engineering bears to transporta- 
tion. 

Radio, together with the flashing light and 
all other such agencies, is but the servant 
of communications. Radio has played its 
part in the Coast Guard since the time the 
art was put to practical use. Communica- 
tion with its vessels was not as involved in 
the early period of radio development as it 
is today; but few frequencies were em- 
ployed; the scope of operation was not as 
extensive; and the number of messages 
from and to cutters was correspondingly 
small. The Algonquin was in 1907 the first 
radio-equipped vessel of the Coast Guard. 
The use of this science as it developed has 
broadened greatly the scope of activity and 
increased the usefulness of the Coast Guard, 
especially in connection with its work of 
rendering assistance to life and property at 
sea. 

Until shortly following the World War, 
radio apparatus was comparatively simple, 
requiring very little in the way of engineer- 
ing, and was more or less standardized. 
Radio transmitters of the spark or arc vari- 
ety were standard equipment on all ships. 
Following the World War the radio art 
progressed rapidly. Radio communication 
over one or two channels in the ether was a 
thing of the past and necessitated more 
complicated and refined apparatus to at- 
complish the many things demanded in the 
way of communications. 

The Coast Guard adopted a program hav- 
ing for its objective the replacement of all 
obsolete radio equipment with new, stand- 
ard, modern apparatus. Difficulty was €x- 
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perienced in the beginning in the carrying 
out of the project, due to the rapid change 
and evolution in the radio art. It was not 
until about 1923 that modern radio for 
marine use had stabilized sufficiently to 
warrant the adoption of appropriate equip- 
ment. The selection of proper equipment 
depended of course upon various factors, all 
of which centered around the mission and 
yarious duties of the Coast Guard, includ- 
ing the requirement that insofar as practic- 
able Coast Guard radio material fit readily 
into the plan of naval communications in 
time of war. 

A Navy contribution to this radio pro- 

was the adoption by the Coast Guard, 
for installation aboard its major vessels, of 
the Navy Model TU (2 KW) radio trans- 
mitter. It was necessary to make a slight 
modification in order to obtain a greater 
range of frequencies and provide for tele- 
phone communication. This transmitter 
has given excellent results. Its installation 
on Coast Guard vessels conducting the In- 
ternational Ice Patrol off the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland immediately increased the 
value and protective feature of that patrol 
as well as its effectiveness, making it pos- 
sible to broadcast ice warnings to shipping 
over a greater area and affording quicker 
reliable communication with the interested 
agencies on shore. 

With the help of commercial companies 
and with the encouragement and engineering 
advice of various government departments, 
other appropriate modern radio apparatus 
has been developed and installed so that 
today the Coast Guard is thoroughly mod- 
etnized in radio material. The much con- 
demned “spark” transmitter, with the 
exception of about ten sets retained solely 
for emergencies and not for regular opera- 
tion, has been wholly discontinued. This 
is the Coast Guard’s reply to the action of 
the International Radiotelegraph Conference 
of 1927, which took steps to abolish the use 
of “damped waves” by the year 1940. 

This program of replacement was accom- 
plished in less than five years from the time 
of its inception. During that period there 
was involved an expenditure of about 
$2,000,000 for this replacement program and 
the installations on new units occasioned by 
the enlargement of the Coast Guard begun 
in 1923. 

A short time ago Congress authorized the 
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construction of ten first-class Coast Guard 
cruising vessels. This program is being 
carried out and during the past year five of 
these vessels have gone into commission. 
These represent the latest type of Coast 
Guard cutters, 250 feet in length, of 2,000 
tons displacement. Installed thereon is the 
latest type of Coast Guard radio equip- 
ment. A description of that installation 
will give some idea of the radio equipment 
in the Coast Guard. 

The main high-powered transmitter is the 
Coast Guard Model T-2 (2-KW vacuum 
tube), frequency range 125 to 550 kilocycles, 
the set which has been mentioned above as 
being similar to the Navy Model TU trans- 
mitter. This provides channels for com- 
munication with commercial stations, and 
the Coast Guard and Navy systems. A 
second transmitter of lower power (200 
watts), covering intermediate frequencies 
between 249 and 550 kilocycles, is the Coast 
Guard Model T-4, used as an auxiliary and 
for supplementing the higher power equip- 
ment when shorter distances are to be cov- 
ered. Inter-Coast Guard communication in 
the frequency band between 2,000 and 3,000 
kilocycles using telephone and radiotele- 
graph, is provided through the medium of 
the Coast Guard Model T-7 transmitter 
(200-watt vacuum tube). Efficient radio 
communication today depends to a great 
extent upon good reception. Navy standard 
radio receivers, including the models RF 
and RG, are found on these new ships, to- 
gether with certain special receiving equip- 
ment to meet Coast Guard needs, such as 
for radiotelephone communication. 

One particular development which has 
occurred in the past few years may be of 
interest. In 1923 Congress authorized the 
Coast Guard to enter upon a program of 
enlargement having for its purpose the pre- 
vention of smuggling of liquor into the 
United States from the sea. This program 
included the building of some 250 small 
patrol boats, the majority of which were 
75 feet in length, resembling in some re- 
spects the submarine chaser type, and a 
smaller number of larger vessels 100 to 125 
feet in length. The nature of their work 
required reliable communication among 
themselves and with their home bases as 
well as with any other Coast Guard vessel. 

A survey of the situation revealed that 
there was no radio equipment suitable for 
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the purpose, either in stock among govern- 
ment departments, or under design by com- 
mercial or other interests. While the 
problem was similar to that which was 
solved in connection with communication 
among the submarine chaser type of boats 
during the World War, the-radio art had 
advanced considerably since that time and 
the transmitters and receivers used on that 
type of vessels were not considered the 
proper solution of the problem. Time was 
an essential element as it was desired to 
rush the new boats to completion in order 
to begin operation at as early a date as 
possible. Again with the whole-hearted 
coéperation of other government depart- 
ments and commercial interests, a trans- 
mitter and receiver were developed which 
have given even better results than original- 
ly anticipated, reliable telephone communi- 
cation being carried on over a distance of 75 
to 100 miles, with instances of 1,000 miles. 

Three methods of transmission were pro- 
vided: telephone, ICW, and CW, using 
frequencies in the band from 2,000 to 3,000 
kilocycles. Telephony was adopted in order 
to reduce the number of radiomen needed, 
it being impracticable to train such a large 
number of operators in the short length of 
time available. In addition it was essen- 
tial, of course, to reduce to the very mini- 
mum the number of men on board of one 
of these small craft. While the use of 
‘telephony in radio for handling communica- 
tions between ships and between ships and 
shore has its difficulties, it has in this in- 
stance proved to be entirely practical. This 
same equipment has now been made stand- 
ard throughout the service and is carried by 
all vessels of all classes and provides for 
inter-Coast Guard communication. 

The 100- and 125-foot vessel of this pro- 
gram afforded more space for crew and 
equipment, and in addition to carrying the 
special inter-Coast Guard transmitter-re- 
ceiver combination, was equipped with a 
200-watt (Coast Guard Model T-5) trans- 
mitter employing a frequency below 550 
kilocycles with an appropriate receiver. 

Other uses of radio have been undertaken 
in the Coast Guard, such as its application 
to the radio compass, to aircraft and to the 
synchronizing of radio and sound signals 
for determining distances and bearing. A 
program is now being brought to a conclu- 
sion whereby every vessel will in the near 
future be equipped with a radio compass 
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of modern design. The work demanded of 
the smaller vessels of the service in the 
anti-smuggling activities necessitated radio- 
compass installations on them. The stand- 
ard radio compass could not be used becatuse 
of space and weight limitations. It was 
therefore necessary to design a_ small, 
compact radio compass particularly for 
these ships. These instruments operate 
within the frequency band which includes 
the radio compass, beacon, and distress fre- 
quencies. There is now under development 
a radio compass to operate on the higher 
frequencies, a problem which proves to bea 
baffling one. The Coast Guard is looking 
forward to its successful accomplishment 
in order to provide a radio compass which 
can be used in connection with small pa- 
trol boats equipped to use only high fre- 
quencies. 

Aircraft activities in the Coast Guard are 
still limited in scope. In order, however, 
to provide for intercommunication between 
Coast Guard aircraft and other Coast Guard 
forces, especially with vessels equipped to 
operate in the 2,000- to 3,000-kilocycle band, 
special aircraft radio equipment has been 
designed by. Coast Guard personnel. The 
development of aircraft radio is being 
watched with interest and will be applied 
to Coast Guard aircraft activities as the 
radio art in that field advances. 

In this article it is possible only to touch 
on the major items under Coast Guard 
communications. Much could be written 
concerning its interest and participation in 
national and international communication 
matters; codrdination and coéperation with 
other government departments ; the applica- 
tion of underwater sound signalling; the 
laying and repair of submarine cable; and 
other allied subjects, many of which have 
not been touched on herein. However, it 
is hoped that the reader has been impressed 
with what the Coast Guard is doing im 
that important phase of military activity 
upon which successful and efficient opera- 
tions are necessarily dependent. 

It is desired to take this opportunity to 
express the appreciation of the Coast 
Commuication Service for the wholehearted 
cooperation, assistance, encouragement, and 
support given to it by other communication, 
radio, and associated services of the govern- 
ment, ‘and of commercial companies, as well 
as the friendliness exhibited by the person- 
nel of those organizations. 
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Gyroscopes and Satellites 
(See page 17, January, 1929, Proceeprncs) 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER L. WAIN- 
wricHt, Ph.D., U. S. Navy—This article 
enunciates a “Law of Satellites,” together 
with a suppositious proof thereof in five 
parts. Based thereon is a discussion of the 
motidn of the earth’s axis as to the ecliptic 
and a criticism of the present types of gyro 
compasses, with suggestions for a different 
type. The “Law of Satellites,” however, 
has not as yet been passed by the celestial 
legislature ; the proof given is readily shown 
to be fallacious; consequently, the discus- 
sion of the earth’s motion and the strictures 
on gyro compasses are quite erroneous. 

The “Law of Satellites” is stated: “Any 
body, given rotation about an axis through 
its center of gravity (making it a gyro- 
scope) and revolution about some other axis 
(making it a satellite), will seek, as a po- 
sition of stability, its axis of rotation per- 
pendicular to its plane of revolution, with 
rotation and revolution in the same direc- 
tion,” and it is said that it “applies to all 
satellites that have rotation, both natural 
and artificial.” The five parts of the proof 
are: (1) “Physical Analysis”; (2) “Visual 
Proof”; (3) “Presumptive Proof”; (4) 
“Measurements, in the Case of the Earth”; 
and, (5) “Legends.” These will be treated 
separately in turn. 

1. Physical Analysis—Consider the spinner 
oy, satellite, top, compass, moon, planet, etc.), 

by an axial plane at right angles to the 

axial plane through the center of revolution. 
There is thus an inner and outer half. Each 
particle of one half has a velocity of revolution 
a component of the velocity of rotation. 
particle of the other half has a velocity of 
revolution minus a component of the velocity of 
fotation. The two halves, by reason of their 
o" velocities, have different centrifugal 

s. 
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There is thus set up a couple, with generally 
an arm, making a moment, an outside force acting 


on the gyroscope. This moment inverts the axis 
of rotation when rotation is retrograde, or opposite 
the direction of revolution. Inversion es 
retrograde to forward rotation. After which the 
same moment erects the axis to the orbital plane. 

The mass of each half can be considered as 
concentrated at the center of gyration of each 
half. The arm becomes zero when the two centers 
of gyration and the center of revolution are in 
line. That occurs twice in each revolution and 
is permanent when the axis of rotation becomes 
parallel to the axis of revolution. At all other 
times, there is an arm, therefore a moment, which 
inverts and erects, according to the law of 
satellites. 


There are many ways of demonstrating 
the fallacy of this argument. Perhaps the 
most satisfying is to set up the complete 
equations for the motion, but this procedure 
is too lengthy for the present purpose. 
Briefly, the proposition violates the prin- 
ciple of the conversation of angular momen- 
tum, a corollary of Newton’s Laws of Mo- 
tion. 

It may suffice to consider a simple case 
to which the “Law of Satellites” would ap- 
ply were it valid, and show that the sup- 
posed relations do not exist. In the figure, 
A and B represent two particles of equal 
mass which are joined by an imponderable 
rod, thus forming a species of dumb-bell. 
By G is denoted the centroid of the dumb- 
bell and its axis of rotation, the revolution 
being about C. 

The short thin arrows, oppositely di- 
rected, represent the components of velocity 
of A and B due to rotation. The long thin 
arrows represent the components of velocity 
of A and B due to revolution. The two 
thick arrows represent the total velocities of 
A and B. An easy construction gives V, 
the virtual axis about which the dumb-bell 
may be regarded instantaneously to be 
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simply rotating. Then the hollow arrows 
represent centrif reactions; those di- 
rected away from V being the totals, while 
the shorter ones are the components normal 
to the dumb-bell. 

As the centrifugal reactions as to V are 
proportional to the radial distances from V, 
the geometrical relations obviously give 
equality to the normal reactions, and so it 
is evident that the revolution about C has 
no effect upon the rotation about G. Fur- 

po 


ey 
\ 








ther, as the motion is initially all in the 
plane of the paper, there is no componcat 
of velocity or acceleration normal to that 
plane, and the motion will continue entirely 
in that plane. 

Thus, we have an example of a satellite 
in retrograde rotation, with no force tend- 
ing to invert the axis of rotation, and hence 
a contradiction of the “Law of Satellites.” 

2. Visual Proof. This part relates to 
the performance of a toy gyroscope. The 
exposition of the action is correct, but the 
explanation is not, the true reason for the 
behavior described being found in the fric- 
tion of the bearings so long as true gimbal 
action exists. 


3. Presumptive Proof. All the planets, nearly 
all the moons, of the solar system, have attained 
forward rotation. Many axes are nearly per- 
pendicular to their orbital planes. Such a com- 
mon effect can hardly arrive except as the re- 
sult of a common cause. The Law of Satellites 
is submitted as the common cause. 

The “Law,” however, being nonexistant, 
cannot be accepted. For a very satisfying 
theory designed to account for the facts, the 
interested reader is referred to the Cham- 
berlin-Moulton Planetesimal Hypothesis 
which is ably and fascinatingly set forth in 
Professor Chamberlin’s small book, The 
Origin of the Earth.* 

4. Measurements, in the Case of the 
Earth. This part deals with the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and consumes a relatively great 
space in deducing, tabulating, and discussing 
numerical values. A table purporting to 
give the inclination of the axis of the earth 
at various epochs covers two pages, and 
judging from the context and tabular val- 
ues, was computed tediously by point-to- 
point methods. As it is based on the mis- 
taken “law,” it is, of course, valueless. 
However, it may not be amiss to note that 
the assumptions made imply an elementary 
differential equation for which a simple ex- 
plicit solution exists in the form k (t—T)= 
log tan (i/2). Either the table might have 
been easily prepared from this formula, or 
better, the formula might have replaced the 
table, as only a few values were wanted for 
discussion. The precession of the equi- 
noxes, as every astronomer knows, is caused 
by differential gravitational attractions of 
the earth’s equatorial bulge by the moon (80 
per cent and sun 20 per cent). The ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic is virtually constant, 
its slight changes being due mostly to per- 
turbation of the earth’s orbit by the planets, 
etc. 


5. Legends. The Chinese have legends that 
the ator was once perpendicular to the ecliptic 
and that, prior to that time, the sun rose in the 
west. (From recent encyclopedias.) 

Herodotus records that, on one of his visits 
to Egypt, a priest of that country told him the 
sun formerly rose in the west. It was so im- 
probable that its effect was to make Herodotus 
a liar, till the Law of Satellites was discovered. 


This need not be enlarged upon save to 
remark that although the “Law of Satel- 
lites” does not support Herodotus, it would 
seem that the imputation of mendacity 


*The University of Chicago Press, 1916, 
($1.50). 
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‘should have rested not upon him, but rather 


upon the Egyptian priest. 

When unconstrained, the axis of the rotor will 
parallel to the axis of the earth. In azi- 
it will point true north. In tilt, it will 

point the latitude. The axes are usually (the 
guthor knows of no exception) constrained to 


the horizontal plane. Any gyroscope, with any 
constraint, will develop precessional tendencies, 


which need attention, to avoid errors. 


This arrangement, proposed as a gyro 
compass, would not work. Even theoreti- 
cally, the rotor axis would not parallel the 
axis of the earth unless it were so placed, 
with no moment of momentum about any of 
its axes but that of spin. For, in accord- 
ance with the principle of the conservation 
of angular momentum, a gyroscope with 
three degrees of angular freedom, and with 
all its moment of momentum about its axis 
of figure, will maintain that axis parallel 
to its original direction. Practically, bear- 
ing friction cannot be wholly eliminated, so 
an attempt to mount a gyroscope without 
angular constraint must fail. The bearing 
friction would cause the spin-axis to wander 
from its initial direction. 

It is precisely to overcome the deflections 
set up by bearing friction that a gravita- 
tional torque is so applied as to make the 
spin-axis seek a plane nearly that of the 
meridian. A great advantage of this con- 
struction is that the compass when started 
up will assume the north-indication of its 
own accord, whereas with the free-gyro- 
scope construction the north-indication must 
be known and be initially set by hand. 
Constraining the spin-axis to a near-hori- 
zontal position is not an inherent necessity, 
but a matter of practical convenience. When 
there arises any reason for departing from 
this practice, it can be done. Asa matter of 
fact, a well-known inventor of mechanical 
devices has constructed a compass in which 
the spin-axis is inclined to the horizontal 
at a large angle, but it is still gravity-con- 
strained. 

“By avoiding damping, the latitude error 
will be obviated.” But the compass will 
never settle on the north-indication, and it 

be necessary to determine it from the 
Phase of the indication, which will vary 
with a period of about an hour and a half. 
This “latitude error” is a result of the ec- 
centric-pin damping of the Sperry compass, 
and is a well-determined offset which is al- 
lowed for mechanically. It does not exist 
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in some other compasses in which the damp- 
ing is accomplished otherwise. 

“The ballistic deflection, the quadrantal 
error and the centrifugal forces are due to 
pendulous construction, which will be cured 
by eliminating the cause.” The ballistic de- 
flection, properly regulated, is desired, as it 
causes the compass to follow shifts in the 
virtual meridian. The quadrantal error is 
reduced to negligibility in the Arma and 
similar compasses by the cross-stabilization, 
and in the Sperry compass by the mercury 
ballistic. Just what is meant by “centrifu- 
gal forces” is not clear, unless it is tautology 
for the other effects. 

Altogether it is much to be regretted that 
such an article, so thoroughly shot through 
with error, should have been published in 
the Proceepincs. It may serve to mislead, 
and it certainly has a tendency to expose to 
ridicule the membership of the Institute. 
Had it been referred to any competent 
mathematician, the fundamental fallacies 
would have been speedily detected, so it is 
suggested that the editorial policy of the 
PROCEEDINGS be amended to provide for 
such review. 


Epitor’s Notes: Referring to the last 
paragraph of this discussion, another law 
has been violated—the law of not jumping 
at conclusions. The paper was referred 
to a competent mathematician, one inter- 
nationally known. He saw no objection to 
publishing the paper, although he disagreed 
with its conclusions. He suggested the 
clause under the title “Speculations in Sup- 
port of the Egyptian and Chinese Tradi- 
tions that in Remote Ages the Sun Rose in 
the West.” 

It was hoped the article would bring 
forth discussions. It did! 

R. C. M. 


Latitude and Longitude from a Simultaneous 
Observation of Altitude, Azimuth, and Time 


(See page 903, November, 1928, and page 142, 
February, 1929, PROCEEDINGS) 


S. A. Vincent.—Commander de Aqui- 
no’s discussion of my November, 1928, ar- 
ticle on the above subject explains how 
readily his excellent tables shorten the solu- 
tion of the problem. In presenting this 
method I purposely gave the basic formulas, 
the derivation of which will be at once ap- 
parent to those familiar with spherical 
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trigonometry. My fourth paragraph states 
that “several solutions are possible,” and 
that “should the method come into general 
use condensed tables can be prepared to 
shorten the work.” 

As the commander states, the line of po- 
sition is now the popular method. Quite 
justly, it is rapidly supplementing the old 
time sights and latitude calculations. On 
the other hand, on account of the increased 
speed of ships, and the very high speeds 
in aérial navigation, the run between sights 
is becoming more and more difficult to chart 
with accuracy, and more instantaneous loca- 
tions are greatly needed. Indeed, it is im- 
peratively needed in aérial work where there 
is really not time for much work, either 
tabular or graphical. The entire practica- 
bility of always getting a prompt location 
from celestial bodies hinges upon our ability 
to make some other observation simultane- 
ously, or practically so, along with altitude, 
and from these to obtain immediately our 
latitude and longtitude. The only two ob- 
servations which I can think of which may 
be made along with altitude are azimuth, or 
rate of change of altitude. Similarly two 
azimuths (preferably varying 90°, more or 
less) can be substituted for the altitude and 
azimuth of my method. At present, per- 
haps neither of these can be observed with 
the needed accuracy on the sea or in the 
air. In regard to azimuth a maximum er- 
ror of two or three minutes when the al- 
titude is low, of five minutes when the al- 
titude is 60°, or of fifteen minutes at 80°, 
is about the tolerable limit at sea. I fully 
agree with the commander that magnetic, 
or ordinary commercial gyro compasses will 
not suffice under average sea conditions. 
However, I understand that the new naval 
gun fire-control gyro compasses are within 
our requirements. If I have not been mis- 
informed the method I have proposed is 
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therefore already practical, but in any event 
it would appear to be in the near future. 

In regard to rate of change of altitude, 
about the same percentage of error would 
be tolerable, but at present no special in- 
strument has been devised for taking this 
observation. Until this is done, the rate of 
change of altitude cannot always be used to 
obtain an accurate position, particularly in 
aérial work, but a skillful observer on water 
may make serviceable use of it, under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Conditions are too controlling for any 
one method of navigation ever to drive out 
all others. At dawn and dusk, and fre- 
quently at night, when if one star can be 
sighted, two usually may be, and we have 
therefore two simultaneous lines of posi- 
tion, which the orthodox methods work out 
very well. In the daytime, with as a rule 
only one object in the sky, and under ad- 
verse conditions at dawn, dusk, and night, 
other methods may prove preferable. Quite 
a number of special methods are now being 
developed, radio signal directions, mechani- 
cal solvers, special slide rules, and for 
aérial work very elaborate sheets of altitude 
curves from which a reasonably close po- 
sition can be read off without any calcula- 
tion whatever. The world is moving on and 
we are doing things now that we formerly 
could not do. In the future we will do 
things we cannot do now. Mathematically 
speaking, latitude and longitude are both 
determined by an accurate simultaneous 
observation of chronometer time, altitude, 
and either azimuth or rate of change of 
altitude. When we can add either one of 


these last two to the usual observation the 
problem will be solved, but not till then. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
Commander de Aquino for his kindly in- 
terest in writing up the application of his 
tables to my method. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The New Airships 

The Engineer, March 15.—In the course 
of the debate in the House of Commons 
on the air estimates on Tuesday, the Sec- 
retary for Air, Sir Samuel Hoare, gave 
some information concerning the date of 
completion of the new British airships R 
roo and R ror and the tests to which they 
will be put. The vessels, he said, would, 
as far as he could see, be finally completed 
some time in the spring or early summer. 
The shed trials would be finished in the 
course of the next few weeks, and if they 
proved satisfactory, tests of the airships 
would be carried out over this country and 
within reach of its shores. Thereafter the 
R ror would be flown to Egypt and then 
to India. Subsequently she would essay the 
Atlantic passage to Montreal. Meanwhile 
other experiments would be made with the 
R 100. It may here be explained that as 
the R z00 is fitted with petrol engines, she 
is not suitable for operation in tropical cli- 
mates. The R sor with her heavy oil fuel 
engines is free from this restriction. Con- 
tinuing, Sir Samuel stated that no effort, 
scientific, technical or operational, had been 
spared to make the airships successful. For 
the same amount of money and in the same 
time twenty airships could have been built 
had the ministry and the builders been con- 
tent to follow the system of construction 
established by the old war-time Zeppelins. 
They had, however, gone down to bedrock 
in the matter and might be said almost to 
have constructed the airships ab initio. 
Neither the time nor the money had been 
wasted. He thought it could be claimed 
that in the construction of the two airships 
we were today far ahead of any country in 
the world. 


Concerning the Over-Gunning of Ships 


Naval and Military Record, March 
6.—The caliber of the guns which are to 
be mounted in the projected German crui- 
sers has been alternately referred to as 
230 mm. and 280 mm. Certain technical 
publications in the Fatherland have plumped 
for the latter figures, presumably on the 
principle that the wish is father to the 
thought, since the Ministry of Defense has 
disclosed no details. General Groener did, 
indeed, give a sketchy account of the re- 
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markable degree to which the new weapons 
will outrange the early 11-inch guns moun- 
ted in the Preussen class of battleships of 
twenty-five years ago. These guns had not 
a particularly high muzzle velocity, which 
is the primary factor in range. Messrs, 
Krupp supplied the following particulars 
in this respect: 40 cals., 2,533; 45 cals., 
2,687; 50 cals., 2,845 foot seconds. The 
weights of these three types respectively 
were 31.16, 35.48, and 39.79 tons. They 
all threw the same projectile of 760.6 Ib, 
Our own 12-inch Mark X gun of the same 
period had a muzzle velocity of 2,900 foot 
seconds, throwing a projectile of 850 lb. 
A gun of 230 mm. would very closely 
correspond to our own 9.2-inch type. The 
German Navy has never had a weapon of 
this bore, the nearest approach being 210 
mm. and 240 mm. Range is not a question 
of size. It is known that the weapon with 
which the Germans threw projectiles into 
Paris from a distance of over seventy miles 
was of 8.4-inch bore and 120 calibers in 
length. Therefore, General Groener’s ref- 
erence to the longer range of the new type 
of German naval gun is no criterion what- 
ever to its size in bore. It would be easily 
possible for a 230 mm. gun of today to 
outrange by seven miles a 280 mm. gun 
of twenty-five years ago. The 8-inch gun 
which our new cruisers are mounting has 
an extreme range of 29,000 yards, more 
than double that of the 9.2-inch gun of 
twenty-five years ago. German armament 
practice has consistently favored relatively 
small bores and more length of barrel in 
calibers. In the earlier stages of the Great 
War German naval artillery completely out- 
ranged our corresponding types. From all 
the qualities which are claimed for the new 
German cruiser design, and allowing for 
the saving in weight by the elimination of 
boilers and the use of lighter steel, her gun 
burden must necessarily be kept as low as 


possible. Her ammunition burden, of course, | 


is not included in her standard displacement 
of 10,000 tons. 


The German naval architects have always 


avoided the practice of over-gunning theif 
ships. The turrets of a triple-gun battery 
of 11.2-inch guns (the 280 mm. pattern) 
would weigh at least 500 tons apiece. The 
guns themselves will probably weigh about 
forty-five tons apiece. A 10,000-ton hull 
which in seagoing displacement will be con- 
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siderably bigger, could easily carry such a 
load, but her stability as a gun platform 
is going to be poor in any sort of sea. The 

ent writer has been on blue water in 
ships of the Canopus class, battleships of 
12,900 tons. These vessels carried four 46- 
ton 12-inch guns in fore-and-aft turrets, 
and fourteen 6-inch guns of seven tons in 
broadside casemates. They had much more 
beam than the new German cruisers can 
possibly have, but they were very poor gun 
platforms, in anything approaching dirty 
weather. Admittedly, the vast improvement 
in gunnery equipment since those days has 
done much to modify the disability of a 
rolling and swooping turret, but it is a 
disability which can never be overcome and 
the most fruitful cause of it is over-gun- 
ning. 

Both the Italians and the French heavily 
over-gunned their battleships in the past. 
Our worst examples in this way were the 
three ships of the (ictoria type—not all 
alike—which carried two guns of 110.5 
tons apiece in one turret upon a displace- 
ment of 10,600 tons. They floundered so 
heavily in even a moderate lop, especially 
with their guns trained abeam, as they 
would necessarily be in action, that it would 
have been impossible to fight them. Revert- 
ing to the new German cruisers, if it proves 
that they are to be armed with six 280 mm. 
guns, they will mark the nearest approach 
to over-gunning of which modern German 
designers have yet been guilty. For the 
mounting of four 280 mm. guns of an ear- 
lier and lighter type, the German designers 
a quarter of a century ago demanded a dis- 
placement of 13,000 tons—rather more. In 
the Kaiser class of that period they were 
Satisfied with four 240 mm. guns on a dis- 
placement of 10,000 tons. 


FRANCE 


Super-destroyers and Light Cruisers 


Naval and Military Record, March, 
by J. B. Gautreau.—The 2,700-ton super- 
destroyer of the Guépard class are rapidly 
being completed and commissioned for 
trials. The Guépard and Bison, built at Lori- 
ent and fitted with Parsons turbines have 
both attained 37 knots in choppy waters 
and proved themselves to be excellent sea 

ats, even superior in that respect to the 
Satisfactory 2,400-ton contretorpilleurs of 
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the previous series. They offer, despite their 
larger displacements, a reduced target. 
Their funnels and super-structures have 
been lowered. Their conditions of stability 
are superior to those existing in many crui- 
sers, although their armament is relatively 
heavy, comprising five long-range 5.5-inch 
guns behind ample shields. The mountings 
and supporting bases of the guns have been 
strengthened and salvo-firing can be indul- 
ged in without fear of straining the hull 
in any way, with the result that those con- 
tretorpilleurs could fight at long range un- 
der the same conditions as light cruisers 
do. Although they scarcely carry any ar- 
mor, the care taken in the designing and 
subdividing of their hulls confers on them 
defensive qualities of no mean order. The 
Verdun and Valmy, completing at St. Naz- 
aire, have been docked in readiness for 
their trials and will shortly put to sea and 
join the Lorient Arsenal, where they will 
ship their armament. The Lion and Vau- 
ban, that complete the 1926-27 series, are 
belated, but an effort is being made to have 
them available for commission within the 
next four or five months, the Dunkirk Chan- 
tiers de France not having the construc- 
tional facilities that are enjoyed in the Brit- 
tany yards. 

The year 1929 will see the French navy 
in possession of the most powerful and in 
every way finest, squadron of flotilla leaders 
in the world, comprising the six 2,400-ton 
Tigre, Chacal, Panthére, Leopard, Lynz, 
and Jaguar, all good for 35.5 knots (the 
Tigre has done 37 knots), and the six 2,700- 
ton Lions, mounting altogether thirty guns 
of 5.1-inch bore and thirty of 5.5-inch bore, 
with ranges of 19,000 and 24,000 metres— 
that is, superior to the actual range of the 
6-inch weapons of all British war-built light 
cruisers and of all Italian light cruisers in 
service, although the superior weight of 6- 
inch projectiles constitutes a point of van- 
tage not to be lightly dismissed. The new 
140-mil. gun, however, is built on new lines, 
with improved shell, and has given satisfac- 
tion in the course of exhaustive compara- 
tive tests at Gavres and at Toulon. It is 
to be mounted also in the six 2,480-ton con- 
tretorpilleurs of the 1927-28 program, as 
well as in the six 2,700-ton contretorpilleurs 
of the 1928-29 program shortly to be or- 
dered. In practice the 140-mil. gun, which 
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fully tried, has a great advantage in handi- 
ness and rate of fire over the 6-inch type, 
and about the same range. It is lighter; its 
shell is also lighter; hence a greater fight- 
ing endurance. 

French superiority for super-destroyers 
and light cruisers will be short-lived as the 
result of Italian armaments. The six new 
5,300-ton and 38-knot cruisers of the Con- 
dottieri class will, of course, outclass the 
French contretorpilleurs in every respect, 
having been designed especially to give to 
the pushful peninsula the advantage in the 
Middle Sea for combined speed and caliber 
—an asset that proved the road to victory 
in the last war. France, of course, is bound 
to retaliate; otherwise she would lose the 
benefit of her sustained effort since 1923 
and of her wise progressive shipbuilding 
policy, all the more so as the new 10,000- 
ton Italian armored cruisers are being de- 
signed for 38 knots with 170,000 h.p., if 
our information is accurate; which points 
to the gross blunder that the Paris Section 
Technique committed when they decided to 
reduce by one-fourth the motor power of 
the Suffern, Colbert, and 1927 and 1928 
cruisers. Inferiority in speed would prove 
disastrous to nations like France, and also 
like Great Britain, with vital lines of com- 
munication to protect against enterprising 
rivals. 

Of course, it would be exaggerating to 
say the twenty-six French destroyers of 
1,400-1,500 tons and the twenty-four con- 
tretorpilleurs of 2,400-2,700 tons, that for 
the present constitute the finest flotilla in 
the world, could be in any way neutralized 
and totally depreciated by the presence on 
the Italian side of twelve cruisers of super- 
ior speed. Number with homogeneity is a 
grand thing in practice. These fifty light 
French units of 33 to 37 knots, being su- 
perior in caliber to all Italian destroyers, 
would find useful employment in war, in- 
contestably, but their usefulness, and also the 
prestige and security of France, would sub- 
stantially increase if they could be backed 
by new type cruisers so designed as to 
restore to the French side the advantage of 
combined speed and caliber, that asset that 
accounts for the victory of Sturdee over 
von Spee and of the Sydney over the Em- 
den. But to that end, what ships to build? 

There are two solutions to the problem: 
either battle-cruisers of some 20,000 tons, 
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mounting eight or ten guns of 12-inch bore, 
and good for 36 knots, thus able to catch 
and destroy at sea all 10,000 tonners in 
Falkland style; or light cruisers in larger 
numbers than Italy can afford to build and 
designed for superior speed. Both solu- 
tions are expensive and unpalatable to the 
overburdened French ratepayer. Expenses 
and sacrifices, however, have to be faced 
if France’s security, coinciding with the in- 
terests of peace, is to be safeguarded. It 
is true there is a third way out of the diff- 
culty that would meet with the warm ap- 
proval of our “Sceur Latine,” which is 
peaceful at heart in spite of appearances 
and desirous of attaining her ends without 
bloodshed and trouble of any sort. In that 
promising direction the road is paved to- 
wards a right understanding, since prolific 
Italy needs badly some more land in the 
sun, and France happens to detain those 
very desirable plots on the globe for which 
Italians are longing and loudly sighing. 
France would give and Italy consent to re- 
ceive; and eternal friendship would be 
sworn and a Latin alliance would be 
concluded, englobing Spain at the price of 
minor “cadeux’ in Morocco. Les Petis 
cadeaux entretiennent l’amatié. Yet French- 
men do not relish the bargain. Corsica, 
Tunisia they would under no circumstance 
give up without putting up a good fight in 
conformity with their traditions. Even dis- 
tant, costly, and troublesome Syria they do 
not like to hand over to Italy, though the 
peninsula would welcome that addition to 
her colonial burdens. The French remem- 
ber that for the sake of peace M. Caillaux 
gave a good slice of French Congo to Ger- 
many ; and Germany wanted next a slice of 
France itself. 

Counseil Superior experts, while greatly 
admiring battle-cruisers (of which alterna- 
tive plans have been prepared by the 
clever ingenieurs of the Section Technique), 
are showing hesitation in finally adopting 
the type, and no wonder. The cost would 
be tremendous (within the last three years 
the price of French warships has gone up 
by 20 per cent.) The length would be so 
great (over 250 metres) that bona fide to- 
tal armoring is out of question, and the 
target to torpedoes, shells, bombs, and gas 
missiles would be enormous. It would 
mean many eggs in one basket and highly 
vulnerable under the new conditions of war. 
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Mastodons of 35,000 tons (designs for 
which have also been prepared) are open 
to similar criticisms. They could be made, 
with the new 406-mil. guns, to ballistically 
outmatch all existing ships, but it is reck- 
oned that artillery duels will not in future 
decide everything as they did in the past. 
New factors are intervening, and the war 
game is changing. Many officers prophesy 
an intermediate cruiser of the “capital ship 
class” under the Washington agreement of 
some 15,000 tons and 36 knots, to have 
partial armor and to mount eight guns of 
240 mil. (long range model) in two thickly- 
armored up-to-date quadruple turrets. Two 
such capital ships could be constructed for 
the price of three 10,000-ton cruisers, and 
would outmatch all “Washington standard- 
ers.” 

Young officers of the progressive school 
are strongly of opinion, despite the ill-luck 
attending the recuperating efforts of French 
aviation, that the security of French colo- 
nies, as against Italian enterprises, resides 
in an overwhelming aerial defense ever 
ready for instant reprisals over enemy vital 
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centers. They advocate the transformation 
of Corsica and Tunisia into huge aerial 
bases. Cruisers, they contend, will be spared 
the trouble of pining for speed records by 
being destroyed in harbor. 


ENGINEERING AND RADIO 


Comparison of Diesel-Engine Types for 
High Powers 

The Shipbuilder, March, 1929.—The 
press has lately shown great activity regard- 
ing the merits of direct or indirect trans- 
mission with Diesel engines for ship pro- 
pulsion, from which it is evident that the 
various aspects of the problem are receiving 
careful consideration in the light of high- 
powered installations now being practicable. 

Before dealing with the possibilities of 
future development, it may be interesting 
to peruse what has been done in the past. 
The last few years have shown to a marked 
degree the increased confidence shipowners 
have in Diesel propulsion, as evidenced by 
the large number of single-screw installa- 
tions. The statistical returns for 1928 show 
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Sulzer engines as 


fitted tn MS Aorang: 





Ooxford engines as fitted in 
MS Bermuda, with engi ne- 
riven scavenge pumps 


Sulzer engines as fitted i» 
MS Aorang:, with turbo- 
Scavenging - air blowers 


L Doxfard engines 


_ acsnenern as fitted io 


MS Bermuda 


FIG. 1. COMPARATIVE LAYOUT OF 
MACHINERY SPACE. 


Aorangi four screws, 13,500 B.H.P., 24 
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Bermuda four screws, 13,500 B.H.P., 16 
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B.H.P. 
Type No. of Bore Stroke Total per 
Cylinders B.H.P. Cylinder 
ae 4 2654” 107” 5,500 1,380 
Harland-B. & W. 8 33”, 59” 10,000 1,250 
ae 6 Ya" 47” 7,000 1,160 
Brown-Sulzer .... 5 35% 63 5,000 1,000 
that, out of a total of 333 motorships each to the reliability of the modern Diesel en- 
of over 1,000 tons gross completed, gine that the average power reached with 


launched or under construction, there are 
158 single-screw vessels averaging 2,600 
B.H.P. per installation. While the credit 
for the highest-powered single-screw motor- 
ships goes to Messrs. Sulzer Brothers, Ltd., 
as represented by the Poelau Roebiah and 
her sister ships, the record for the largest 
output per cylinder is still retained by the 
Doxtord opposed-piston engine, as fitted in 
1926 and 1927 in the six fast vessels for 
the Silver Line, as shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

In 1920, much comment was aroused by 
the building of four single-screw vessels by 
Messrs. William Doxford & Sons, Ltd., 
each propelled by an airless-injection, four- 
cylinder, opposed-piston oil engine develop- 
ing 3,000 B.H.P. at moderate revolutions, 
to suit the best propeller efficiency. These 
engines were of the long-stroke type, as 
there was no limitation to the height of the 
engine. In passing, it is striking testimony 
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single-crew installations now surpasses that 
of steam plants. 

While Messrs. Doxford considered that 
a long-stroke engine had decided advantages 
for cargo ships, for which type of vessel 
about seventy-two engines have been, or 
are being, built, it is regarded by this firm 
as being unsuitable for passenger ships. 
The limitation of headroom, avoidance of 
vibration, higher revolutions required, and 
absence of noise called for in passenger-ship 
machinery have received most careful con- 
sideration, which has been amply repaid by 
the satisfactory performance of the four 
Doxford balanced engines installed in the 
motor liner Bermuda. Twelve duplicate sets 
of machinery of this type, it is worthy of 
note, are now in course of construction. 

In certain quarters the belief is held that 
the Doxford engine is of necessity a high 
engine, requiring an extra deck space. That 
this is not the case is best illustrated by a 
comparison of the machinery fitted in the 
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') oxford 
Doxford patented airless- injection balanced opposed-pston engines 
s ; with scavenge pumps driven off main engines 
A Main engines — 4 al G00 BHP at 125 RP 
B Generator seta—4 at 1000 BWP at 135 RPM 
‘| ¢ Auxiliary generator sets-2 at 500 BHP at 135 RPM 
' Total mumber of cylinders + 50 


Sulzer 
Sulzer single-acting two-stroke arr-injection engines with Separately- 
. driven air compressors and turbo-blautrs 
Main engines <¢at 4000 BNP at 25 RPM. 
Main compressor sets—4¢ at @oo BNP at 135 RPM. 
Generator sets—5 at (000 BWP gt 135 RPM 
Auxiliary compressor engines —2 500 BHP al 200 RPM. 
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Auxtlia7y compressors 





Turbo - blowers 
Total ‘number of cylinders + /o7 





175'-6" 
Total length of Sulzer machinery space 
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FIG. 2. 


COMPARISON OF SULZER AND DOXFORD 332,000-B.H.P. QUADRUPLE-SCREW DIESEL 


MACHINERY FOR PASSENGER LINER. 
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FIG. 3. LAYOUT OF 100,000-B.H.P. OIL-ENGINE INSTALLATION WITH ELECTRIC DRIVE. 
Sixteen Doxford airless-injection, opposed-piston, balanced oil engines, each with six cylinders of 24 inch bore 
and 72 inch combined stroke at 150 r.p.m., coupled to 4,300-kw. generators. 


motor liner Aorangi (Fairfield-Sulzer en- 
gines) with that of the Bermuda, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. Both vessels have the same 
engine-room height; but in the case of the 
Bermuda only twelve inch headroom is re- 
quired for withdrawing the pistons, thus 
leaving adequate height for an electric trav- 
eling crane. While the combined stroke of 
the Bermuda’s engines is 71 inches, that of 
the Aorangi’s engines is only 38% inch, the 
Bermuda’s engines therefore having 85 per 
cent more stroke although the piston speed 
is lower. This goes far to show that the 
opposed-piston type of oil engine is well 
worthy of consideration for high speeds and 
powers. 

With further reference to the question of 
space required, with direct drive, a com- 
parison is made in Figure 2 between a Dox- 


ford-engine installation and the equivalent . 


Sulzer machinery proposed for developing 
32,000 B.H.P. on four screws. The height 
and length of the main engine-room is the 
same in both cases ; but, due to the Doxford 
engine gaining 85 per cent in stroke (as 
previously mentioned), the number of cyl- 
inders required is twenty-four, whereas that 
proposed for the Sulzer machinery is forty- 
eight. Further, because the scavenging 
pumps are driven directly from the main 
engines, and because no blast-air compres- 
sors are required with the Doxford design, 
there is a considerable saving in space re- 
quired for auxiliary power—to the extent 
of forty-one feet in length. 


For higher powers development seems 
likely in the direction of Diesel-electric pro- 
pulsion. A few such installations are al- 
ready in service, and the experience gained 
will be valuable for further development of 
the system. An illustration of a Doxford- 
engined installation of 100,000 B.H.P. is 
given in Fig. 3, from which it will be seen 
that sixteen six-cylinder engines having in- 
dependent turbo-scavenging are proposed, 
with two separate auxiliary engine-rooms. 
The power per cylinder would be slightly 
over 1,000 B.H.P. in this case, so that the 
project would not possess any difficulties in 
this direction. 


Neon Visibility Tests 

U. S. Bureau of Standards Notes.—Dur- 
ing August and September, a visibility test 
on the light from a neon lamp as compared 
with the light from an incandescent fila- 
ment lamp with red color filter was con- 
ducted at Moody Point, Maine. The ap- 
paratus for the test was erected at a place 
on the coast, where a range for observation 
of about 4.5 miles was available, the par- 
ticular location having been selected on the 
basis of fog records of the Bureau of Light- 
houses for some years. The apparatus was 
in no sense an aviation beacon, but was 
designated solely for observation by ob- 
servers patroling the shore. 

The rotating experimental beacon was so 
operated that three flashes of light could 
be seen successively—a neon flash, a red 
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flash from an incandescent lamp with color 
screen to match the neon color, and a clear 
flash from an incandescent lamp without 
color screen. The apparatus used to pro- 
duce the flashes consisted of three lens 
units, each with its corresponding light 
source’ (lamp). These lens units were 
plano-convex lenses, of 140 millimeters fo- 
cal length, 110 millimeters aperture, the ac- 
tual light source in each case being a hole 
I5 mm. in diameter in a metal plate fixed 
in the focal plane of the lens, each illumin- 
ated by its individual lamp. 

For the neon lamp and the incandescent 
lamp with red color filter, the 15 millimeter 
aperture in each unit had the same candle- 
power, the same color, and the same hori- 
zontal light distribution as closely as was 
experimentally possible. When the red 
color tilter was removed from its unit the 
two incandescent beams were also of ap- 
proximately the same candlepower, color, 
and horizontal distribution. Three different 
neon lamps of the hot cathode type were 
used. The complete equipment, with motor, 
rheostats, and electrical measuring instru- 
ments, was erected in a small shed. 


Thirty-three sets of observations were 
made; in clear weather, in haze, in fog, and 
in rain. One fog observation was made in 
daytime. The method of observation var- 
ied somewhat, depending on the weather, 
but generally observations were made fron 
five stations, approximately 4.5, 3.5, 3, 2.5 
and 1.25 miles from the beacon. The ob- 
server walked away from the beacon to the 
end of the range and back, or from the end 
of the range towards the beacon. Two per- 
sons were engaged on the work—one ob- 
served while the other attended the appar- 
atus, and alternately. 


Observations were made with the naked 
eye and with a photometric wedge. No 
differences, ‘sufficiently great to be detected 
by the methods used in this test, were found 
between the visibility of light from a neon 
lamp and light of the same color, candle- 
power, and horizontal distribution produced 
by an incandescent filament lamp with color 
screen. 


With regard to the comparison of the 
clear incandescent lamp and incandescent 
lamp with red color screen, the red filter 
does not increase the range under any 
weather conditions, but there is some evi- 
dence that the red filter does not reduce 


the range as much in foggy weather as it 
does in clear weather. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Safety at Sea 


Washington Post, March 30.—Great Brit- 
ain has invited the maritime nations of the 
world to send delegates to a conference that 
will convene in London on April 16 to study 
safety of life at sea. The conference will 
attempt to modernize the code worked out 
in 1924 and to adopt new standards of 
equipment and practice for merchant ma- 
rines throughout the world. The United 
States has a vital interest in the promotion 
of safety on the high seas, but another issue 
makes the conference of particular interest 
to this country. 

The United States has gone further than 
the other maritime nations in the adoption 
of safety devices and regulations. The pro- 
posals of the British Board of Trade, on 
which the new international standard will 
presumably be based, were announced some 
time ago. The United States Shipping 
Board, with the co-operation of other Gov- 
ernment departments and private shipping 
interests, has examined them closely and 
found that the requirements now made by 
the Shipping Board are more stringent than 
the proposed new code. If the program 
as outlined by England should be adopted 
without reservations, the United States 
would still be ahead of the other maritime 
nations in safety requirements. 

Foreseeing this condition, the Shipping 
Board has adopted a resolution calling upon 
the American delegation to the conference 
to urge higher standards than those recom- 
mended by other nations. The United 
States insists upon maintainng every reason- 
able safeguard against loss of passengers 
and members of the crews of American 
ships. Other nations should adopt similar 
regulations. But aside from the question 
of safety, it is of the utmost importance 
to the shipping interests of this country to 
have uniform safety regulations for all 
ships, no matter what flag they may fly. 

The fact that American shippers must 
take greater precautions and spend more for 
safety devices puts them at a disadvantage 
in competing with foreign fleets. This added 
expense has been one of the most difficult 
situations the Shipping Board has had to 
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face in its efforts to build up the American 
merchant marine. The delegation should 
heed the appeal and do all in its power “to 
have the revised convention embody the 
highest practicable standard in all matters 
affecting the safety of life at sea, to the end 
that there may be brought about through- 
out the world generally increased and well- 
founded confidence in the precautions taken 
to minimize hazards to ships, passengers, 
and crew.” 

The interest of the United States de- 
mands equality of safety regulations. The 
interest of the world at large demands that 
the requirements of other nations be raised 
to the American standards, and not the 
American standards lowered to theirs. If 
the American delegation can make this 
viewpoint prevail at the conference, they 
will remove a serious handicap from Am- 
erican ships and life on the seas will be 
safer the world over. 


UNSINKABLE LIFEBOAT IS TESTED OuT BY 
GERMAN SHIPPING FIRMS 


fp er 





Henry Miller Photo. 

One of the unsinkable lifeboats recently 
successfully tested out at Bremen, Germany, 
is shown above. The boat was first filled 
with water, even to submerging the engine, 
which is in a waterproof compartment. The 
engine was then started and the boat de- 
veloped good speed. The use of this type 
boat, it is believed, will enable ocean steam- 
ers to meet more efficiently a sea emergency 
which involves the lives of their passengers, 
and the loss of life will be minimized.— 
Nautical Gazette, March 16. 


The Lapse of Our Merchant Marine 


Baltimore Evening Sun, March 12, by 
Edmund A. Walsh, Vice-president of 
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Georgetown University.—As a public educa- 
tor I consider it a bounden duty to sound a 
warning and enter vigorous protests against 
the delusive and ruinous policy of ever 
again permitting our merchant marine to 
lapse into a second or third-rate institution. 

If the commercial history of nations 
teaches us anything, is it not than no na- 
tion has remained a first-class economic 
power which failed to develop and foster a 
dependable merchant marine? 

I have before me a very striking report 
showing what other nations are doing in 
this field, I find that in spite of the heavy 
economic handicaps under which they have 
all been laboring since the armistice they 
have during the period 1922 to 1928, inclu- 
sive, added to their merchant fleets in ocean- 
going vessels of 2,000 gross tons and over 
1,550 ships aggregating 9,819,134 gross 
tons, while during the same period addi- 
tions of similar vessels to the merchant fleet 
of the United States numbered 39 ships 
of 378,788 gross tons! Therefore, out of 
a total of 1,595 merchant vessels of 
10,197,922 gross tons—of ships of 2,000 
gross tons and over—the United States has 
built, in numbers, less than 2% per cent of 
the total and in tonnage about 3% per cent. 
Among the increases in foreign merchant 
fleets Great Britain is credited with a total 
of 1,020 vessels of 6,386,550 tons; Ger- 
many, 244 vessels of 1,571,892 tons ; France, 
118 vessels of 704,533 tons; Italy, ninety- 
three vessels of 750,027 tons, and Japan, 
eighty-one vessels of 406,132 tons. Thus 
it will be seen that during the last seven 
years the United States has been outbuilt 
in merchant vessels 26 to 1 by Great Brit- 
ain, 6 to 1 by Germany, 3 to 1 by France, 
nearly 2% to 1 by Italy, and 2 to 1 by 
Japan. 

Further, at the present time, January, 
1929, there are under construction by the 
same countries a total of 301 vessels of 
2,099,257 gross tons, of which the United 
States is building six, totaling 59,000 tons, 
or in numbers, less than 2 per cent of 
the total and in tonnage less than 3 per 
cent. In British shipyards 205 vessels of 
1,444,592 tons are under construction, in 
Germany thirty-eight vessels of 223,592 
tons, in Japan twenty-two vessels of 168,846 
tons, in Italy eighteen vessels of 91,100 
tons and in France twelve vessels of 112,127 
tons. This shows that in the construction 
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program now under way Great Britain is 
building 34 vessels to our 1, Germany 6 to 
our I, Japan 3 to our 1, Italy 3 to our I 
and France 2 to our I. 

Those of us who are not professionally 
interested in the shipbuilding business, but 
who view these facts from the broad basis 
of national policy, often wonder what hyp- 
notic spell has been cast upon our people. 
Who and what is bewitching them into sur- 
rendering their heritage as a great maritime 
nation ? 


AVIATION 


Spark Plug Problems 


Aviation, March 16, by Hector Rabez- 
zana.—When a spark plug performs unsat- 
isfactorily it is often due to use of a plug 
intended for another type engine, or a dif- 
ferent operating condition. No matter how 
good a spark plug may be, it will not give 
satisfactory service if it is of the wrong 
type. Generally the public fails to realize 
that there is a lot of difference between 
spark plugs—not only in the quality of the 
material and workmanship used in their 
manufacture, but also in the heat character- 
istics of the plugs themselves. 

Spark plugs face three problems, pre- 
ignition, rapid wearing away of the elec- 
trodes, and fouling. Pre-ignition is the re- 
sult of the plugs becoming red hot and fir- 
ing a mixture too early, causing pinging and 
a sharp decrease in the engine’s power. The 
fast wearing away of electrodes results 
from the plugs operating at too high a tem- 
perature. The fouling of a plug is due to 
two causes—liquid fuel and oil reaching the 
gap and combustion deposition over the in- 
sulator. 

Fouling trouble, due to oil or liquid fuel, 
very rarely occurs in present-day engines, 
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and when it does appear it is generally re. 
ferred to as “an engine pumping oil.” Not 
only will there be trouble under such a con- 
dition, but also valve trouble and excessive 
carbon deposition. Even clean oil will cause 
trouble through softening the carbon on a 
plug that may be slightly carbon 
coated. Also a new plug can be 
short-circuited by oilsplash in 
which floats a small amount of 
carbon and metallic dust. New 
oil before it has been placed in 
the crankcase and become im- 
pregnated with carbon is a non- 
conductor of electricity, but as 
soon as it becomes filled with 
carbon, it is then a conductor of 
electricity. 

The black coat of so-called 
carbon which forms over the in- 
sulator of a plug is the result of too low 
operating temperature for that plug. When 
the engine reaches a higher temperature, the 
insulator also will raise its temperature and 
automatically burn away the carbon which 
has piled up during the cold running period, 
But, on the other hand, if the temperature 
reaches too high a point, it will cause the 
plug to pre-ignite, or cause detonation. 
These limits of temperature are all worked 
out by the physical dimensions of the part 
of the insulator which is exposed to the 
combustion gases and the overall design of 
the plug. 

If the insulators of the plugs become a 
brownish color, this coat usually has an 
iron-oxide base, and when this coat dark- 
ens in color, because it becomes thicker, 
it is advisable to change plugs, as they will 
cause missing at wide open throttle. 


If a spark plug develops leakage between 
the shell and the porcelain, the insulator 
cracks, or the electrode wires wear out too 
fast, this is a sure sign that the plug used 
becomes too hot in that engine. A plug 
made to run cooler has to be used, as will 
be explained in the second part of this ar- 
ticle. It is almost impossible to get one 
type of plug to meet the requirements of 
different engines, or the different conditions 
under which the same engine may be used. 

The spark plug, aside from its service as 
an igniter, is the only part of the engine 
that, with visual inspection, can give an 
exact diagnosis of the condition of the en- 
gine. Let’s analyze a few of them. 
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Fig. 3 























If a new set of plugs is installed in an 
engine, and after a few hours of running, 
without any excessive idling at the end of 
the run, the plugs are removed and exam- 
ined, and show a black coat, this will indi- 
cate that the type of plug used is too cold 
for that engine. These should be changed 
for ones with long insulation, which will 
allow a lower temperature working range 
so the carbon will burn away, thus prevent- 
ing the plug from becoming fouled. If 
the plug shows a very white insulator, after 
a few hours of running, this type of plug is 
too hot, and it may cause pre-ignition. In 
this case a plug with a shorter insulation 
should be used. 

In setting the carburetion, use a spark 
plug that is known to work right, and if 
the insulator stays white after a few hours 
of running, it means that the carburetion is 
too lean and back-firing in the carburetor 
may happen very easily. If the plug reaches 
a brown color with black spots after a few 
minutes’ run, that means that the carbure- 
tion is too rich and it will have a tendency 
to foul the plug quickly. If the porcelain 
becomes a dark brown color in a very short 
time and everything else in the engine ap- 
pears to be all right, including carburetion, 
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most likely the fuel used should be dis- 
carded if possible, -because not only the 
plugs will be short-lived, but this fuel will 
also cause the engine to deteriorate. 

In altitude flying or on very long hops, 
the spark plug gaps have to be reduced in 
size to prevent flashover on the outside of 
the plugs. If the wearing of the electrodes 
is not due to excessive engine temperature, 
or to long use of plugs, it is always trace- 
able to poor fuel. Fuel with a high percen- 
tage of sulphur should not be used, because 
it may cause the electrodes and valves to 
become corroded so quickly that it may put 
an end to a flight in an unreasonably short 
time, due to the failure of either the elec- 
trode wire or the valves. 

Lubricating oil also has to be watched in 
order to avoid the same trouble because the 
sulphur content may produce sulphuric acid 
when combined with water, either as a re- 
sult of condensation or combustion residue. 
In this case the inside of the engine, especi- 
ally the bearings, will suffer considerably. 

When we once learn how to judge en- 
gine conditions from analysis of the plugs, 
it is easy to avoid trouble by choosing the 
right plug for a given job. 

Of the various characteristics of the ig- 
nition spark, its appearance, that is, its fat- 
ness, color, etc., does not determine its ig- 
nition value. It is not possible to add to the 
power of an engine by adding condensers, 
retardation coils, auxiliary gaps and the like 
to the ignition system. This statement must 
be taken as referring to the spark, and not 
to the spark plug, for it is well known that 
the use of an improper type of spark plug 
may cause pre-ignition, and old and fouled 
spark plugs may cause missing and resul- 
tant loss of power. 

The spark plug, being exposed to the 
burning gases at its lower end, absorbs an 
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amount of heat proportional to the surface 
exposed to the heat. Part of the heat thus 
absorbed must pass off through the seat of 
the plug, but enough should be retained 
to always keep the plug at a sufficiently high 
temperature to prevent fouling, as will be 
explained later. 

Fouling depends mainly on the tempera- 
ture of the plug, as can be demonstrated by 
means of the apparatus shown in Figure 1. 
Rods of different materials, with holes for 
thermo-couples in them at definite intervals, 
are heated in this apparatus, and oil is 
dropped on the side which is exposed to 
room temperature. The rod is inclined at 
such an angle that the oil will flow along it. 
If the furnace is maintained at 900 degree 
C., the oil will begin to carbonize at a cer- 
tain point along the rod, and will burn off 
at a point nearer the furnace, where the 
temperature is still higher. The points 
where carbonization and burning begin vary 
with different oils, but the differences are 
slight. If the rod is of a material of high 
heat-conductivity, the temperature gradient 
will be less and the carbon deposit will ex- 
tend over a considerable portion of the 
length of the rod, within which there may be 
several thermo-couples. 

The above test shows the desirability of 
keeping the insulators of spark plugs at a 
temperature high enough to burn away the 
carbon, because carbon is a good conductor 
of electricity and when covering the end of 
the insulator will short-circuit the plug and 
cause missing. This is the reason why there 
is a limit to the so-called “coolness” of a 
plug. If a plug is so designed that it can- 
not hold enough heat to reach a tempera- 
ture that will enable it to burn the carbon, 
it will give trouble from fouling. It is for 
this reason that a racing plug, which is de- 
signed to take care of abnormal heat, will 
make a very poor showing in a commercial 
engine, where it will cause fouling trouble. 

If thermo-couples are set into a plug de- 
signed to receive them (Figure 2) in such a 
way that the temperature of the hottest part 
of the plug when the engine begins to pre- 
ignite can be read off, and the test is carried 
out with the various fuels on the market, the 
experiment will enable one to determine the 
temperatures which mark the limit of use- 
fulness of the plug with the different fuels. 

Preferably the plug should always be hot 
enough to burn any carbon that may be 
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formed, but not hot enough to cause pre- 
ignition. Unfortunately the temperature 
range marked by these two limits is com- 
paratively narrow—only about 350 degrees 
C.—which explains why plugs may easily 
cause trouble. 

By referring to Figure 3 it can be seen 
that the heat absorbed by the plug at its 
inner end, passes from the end of the center 
wire through the tip of the insulator, the 
body of the same, the seat gasket, the spark 
plug shell, and the plug gasket into the cylin- 
der wall and the cooling water. The 
threaded portion of the plug conducts only 
a negligible portion of the heat absorbed, 
and practically all of the heat must pass 
through the seat. There are numerous 
factors which tend to cause the temperature 
of the plug to vary, these including: Engine 
revolutions per minute; load on engine; 
cooling water temperature ; engine tempera- 
ture; kind of fuel; spark advance; air fuel 
ratio; air humidity; temperature of air 
around plug; draft around exposed part of 
plug. 

Considering the difference in engine revo- 
lutions per minute by using either cruising 
speed or top speed it is easy to see that the 
same plug cannot at the best be used in 
both cases. 

Figure 4 shows plugs of different designs, 
with paths of heat flow of different lengths, 
and illustrates how, by varying the resist- 
ance to heat flow, especially in the insulator, 
the working temperature of the plug can be 
controlled. 

To meet aviation requirements the AC 
Spark Plug Company, besides the aviation 
line already in the market for many years, 
has developed a set of plugs shown in 
Figure 4. With this set of plugs it is 
possible to take care of any aviation engine 
now in the market. This line of plugs is so 
designed that each member of it will, under 
given engine conditions, keep slightly cooler 
than the one which follows. Each plug is 
identified by a number and the higher the 
number the better the plug is adapted for 
use in a cool engine. 


Caterpillar Landing Gears 

Tech Engineering News, February.— 
Caterpillar Landing Gears on land planes 
has proved successful and its adaption to 
seaplanes has been predicted. 

The test caterpillar model, five feet long 
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Courtesy Aero Digest 
CATERPILLAR LANDING GEAR FOR AIRPLANES 


and attached by ball and socket joints to 
the standard wheel mounting, was able to 
clear obstacles up to sixteen inches high. 
Due to its shape and the fact that in flight 
it is carried parallel to the chord of the 
wings, head resistance is considerably less 
than that of the wheels replaced; and in 
spite of its cumbersome appearance it is no 
heavier than these same wheels. 

Duralumin is used in the construction 
throughout except for rubber treads on the 
caterpillar and rubber cushions between it 
and the shell. Inside each shell is mounted 
a Westinghouse air brake which is con- 
trolled by a lever in the cockpit and oper- 
ated by a tube leading from the intermedi- 
ary of the carburetor except in emergencies 
when a special vacuum chamber may be 
used to apply the brakes. 

In actual test before an official commis- 
sion the invention proved highly success- 
ful, and its early adaption to seaplanes is 
awaited. 


New Fluid for Cooling Engines 


New York Times, March 25—The devel- 
opment by the Army Air Corps of a new 
cooling process for water-cooled airplane 
engines, which, it is declared, will un- 
doubtedly revolutionize the operation of all 
aircraft equipped with this type of engines, 
was announced today by the War Depart- 
ment, 

Work on the new cooling agency, a liquid, 
was begun in 1923 and was completed at the 
laboratories of the Material Division at Wil- 
bur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, and while 
the exact combination of the chemical 
formula is a military secret for the present, 
the constituents can be bought in the open 
market, War Department officials said, at 
relatively reasonable prices. 
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Assistant Secretary of War Davidson 
said today that “full details concerning it 
will probably be announced by the Material 
Division within a few days.” 

Experiments conducted in bloc tests on 
standard pursuit plane,motors by Army Air 
Corps engineers, working under Brigadier 
General William B. Gillmore, chief of the 
Material Division, have produced the fol- 
lowing advantages of the cooling fluid as a 
substitute for water: 

1. Only four and one-half gallons of the 
chemical cooler are needed in place of about 
eighteen gallons of water, a reduction of eighty- 
four pounds. 

2. The decreased quantity of cooling fluid per- 
mits the use of a radiator one-fourth the size of 
the type now in use, a saving of nearly forty 
pounds. 

3. The combined reduction in cooling fluid and 
radiator weight as well as in radiator surface not 
alone means that more than 100 pounds of dead 
weight is transformed into useful load, but also 
that the parasite resistance of the radiator—which 
often represents 20 per cent of the total resistance 
of the ship—has been materially reduced, with a 
resultant increase in speed, estimated at eleven 
miles per hour. 

4. Inasmuch as the temperature of the cooling 
fluid must rise to 387 degrees Fahrenheit before 
it reaches the boiling point (water boils at 212 
degrees), it permits airplane motors to be operated 
at speeds far in excess of the limits permitted in 
water-cooled systems. 

fifty-hour test was recently conducted at 
Wright Field. During that period the speed of 
the motor was so high that the temperature of the 
cooling liquid rose to 300 degrees, but without 
any apparent injurious effect to the motor. Here- 
tofore 180 degrees has been the ordinarily ac- 
cepted maximum. 


” Flying tests are to be made at Dayton, 
supplementing the ground tests, to show 
actual performance in flight. 

“Tf these benefits turn out to be as great 
in practice as tests on the ground indicate, 
the Army Air Corps will have made another 
great contribution to the general progress of 
aviation,” Assistant Secretary Davidson 
said. 

“The chief handicap of water-cooled en- 
gines so far has been the added weight of 
their cooling element as well as the head 
resistance of their radiator equipment. A 
75 per cent reduction in this weight and re- 
sistance will enable airplanes to carry 
greater loads at greater speeds or with more 
economy of fuel consumption. 

“For military airplanes this means in- 
creased performances; for commercial air- 
craft greater pay-loads. It may even be 
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possible to eliminate radiator resilience en- 
tirely by placing the radiator in the wing of 
the ship. 

“This type of radiation has been tried be- 
fore but never with entirely successful re- 
sults, due mostly to the large radiator 
surface required. Now, with a promise of 
a 75 per cent reduction in this respect, it is 
quite possible that wing skin radiators may 
be perfected for ordinary use. 

“Tests on pursuit planes have shown that 
wing skin radiators increase the speeds of 
those ships about fifteen miles per hour. 

“Tf the chemical cooling fluid is found to 
be as effective as Army Air Corps experts 
predict it will be, only minor changes will 
be necessary to adapt water-cooled motors 
for its use. Also, this discovery opens the 
doors for liquid-cooled motors of greater 
horsepower than those now in use. 

“The water-cooled power plant has so far 
been limited in size, because increased power 
meant heavier and more bulky cooling sys- 
tems.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


British View of United States Plane 
Carriers 


Baltimore Sun, March 20, by Hector C. 
Bywater.—London, March 5.—Last month’s 
sensational report from Washington that 
the huge American airplane carriers Le«- 
ington and Saratoga were to be withdrawn 
from service on account of the heavy cost 
of upkeep was read in British naval cir- 
cles with interest but skepticism. As was 
anticipated here, the report has since been 
denied. That the United States Navy 
should relinquish the only two modern plane 
carriers that it now possesses seemed in- 
credible from the first. Let me interpolate 
here that the energetic and workmanlike de- 
velopment of the winged weapons by the 
United States Navy is thoroughly apprecia- 
ated by progressive officers of the British 
Navy, who only wish their own service were 
following the same policy. 

I hope I shall not be accused of making 
propaganda if I add that its far-sighted ex- 
ploitation of air power has given the 
American Navy a big lead over all others, 
albeit this is a factor which does not lend 
itself easily to tabular comparisons of rela- 
tive strength. Particularly in the past year, 
however, I have been privileged to see a 


good deal of naval air work at sea, and 
although a still by no means luke-warm ad- 
vocate of the big ship and the big gun I 
am bound to confess to an incipient doubt 
whether, in the long run, big surface craft, 
in their present forms, will survive the 
menace of overhead attack. 

This, I know, is dangerous ground, on 
which it behooves one to walk delicately, 
But facts are facts. If uncertainty exists, 
even among naval officers, as to the exact 
potential offensive value of aircraft against 
large warships, it is due to the conservatism 
of the various admiralties, not one of which 
has yet put the matter to a practical large- 
scale test. There should be no difficulty in 
arranging fleet maneuvers in such a way 
as to allow aircraft to play the part that 
they certainly promise to play when “the 
real thing” comes. 

It does not matter whether these exercises 
center around a problem of coastal or in- 
sular defense, or of fleet action on the high 
seas. In either case, it seems to me, air- 
craft are bound to exert an influence of ex- 
traordinary weight, and I am sure it will not 
be exerted merely in the interests of long- 
range gunnery by big ships. To regard 
“spotting” for gunfire as one of the cardinal 
functions of the naval airplane is like put- 
ting the cart before the horse. In the next 
clash between first-class navies the aircraft 
will almost certainly be employed primarily 
in torpedoing, bombing, or gas-drenching 
surface ships. 

The complaint against the Lexington and 
Saratoga appears to be two-fold: they are 
so large and vulnerable that the need of 
screening them in action would divert too 
many ships from the fighting line, and they 
cost a great deal to maintain in service. I 
am only concerned with the first charge, 
though it may be added that both the 
British and Japanese navies find their air- 
plane carriers expensive, owing in part to 
the large officer staffs and complex duties 
of these ships. 

But as regards the military value of the 
two American vessels there can be no sefi- 
ous debate. Their value, I venture to say, 
is extraordinarily high. This for several 
reasons. In the first place they possses 
that substantial excess of speed over the 
capital ships which is essential to carriers 
operating with a battle fleet. Their great 
speed—33 knots and more—is perhaps their 
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chief military asset, and in some measure 
it compensates for their vulnerability, since 
it would enable them to evade hostile capital 
ships and lessen the peril of attack by sub- 
marines. 

Although gun fighting is not one of their 
designed functions, the 8-inch battery on its 
steady platform would give them a fair 
chance against any cruiser, while the strong 
auxiliary armament should prove a deter- 
rent both to destroyer and aircraft attack. 
Each ship carries about eighty planes, so 
that if both were present the battle fleet 
could rely on having 160 machines at its 
disposal, additional to those carried by the 
battleships and cruisers themselves. 

A further and most important advantage 
of these two great vessels is their reported 
steadiness in a seaway. Probably they could 
fly off and “land” airplanes when smaller 
carriers would be out of action in conse- 
quence of violent rolling or pitching. A 
true fighting ship should be able to fight in 
practically any weather, and one carrier 
that was able to send out her planes in bad 
weather would obviously be worth a dozen 
vessels that were incapacitated by a seaway. 

As for vulnerability, this is a defect com- 
mon to all aircraft carriers. They are no 
more liable to be sunk than other ships, but, 
on the other hand, structural damage that 
would hardly impair the fighting powers of 
a battleship or cruiser might put the carrier, 
as such, right out of business for the time 
being. Their “tender spot” is the flight deck. 
This generous expanse of unarmed surface 
offers an inviting target to bombs and shells, 
and if holes are blown in the deck it would 
be dangerous, if not impossible, for planes 
to land, and even to fly off. As the Lexing- 
ton and Saratoga have flight decks of ex- 
ceptionally great area, they would probably 
come in for special attention from hostile 
aircraft. 

But against this must be set the fact that 
they possess in their own machines and in 
their powerful batteries of anti-aircraft 
guns a defense superior to that of other 
ships of their type. Foreign naval opinions, 
at any rate, sees in these two giant vessels 
an American naval asset of capital import- 
ance, and profound astonishment would be 
caused if they were placed out of service 
for reasons of economy. 

_British interest in air power has been re- 
vived this week by the publication of the 
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Air Ministry’s budget for the coming fiscal 
year. A few more squadrons are to be pro- 
vided, but we still are a long way off the 
standard of strength which the government 
declared a few years ago to be the minimum 
consistent with bare security. 

While it might be going too far to call the 
Air Force the Cinderella of the fighting 
services, there is a deep-seated impression 
in the public mind here that the ratio of 
expenditure on navy and army to that on 
the Air Force is dictated by tradition rather 
than by any system of practical evaluation. 
While his knowledge of naval and military 
matters may be limited, Mr. Everyman, who 
pays the armament bill, is cute enough to 
realize that he is getting no adequate return 
in the form of security for his family, him- 
self, or his property. 

In spite of the comparatively large ex- 
penditures each year on armaments this 
country could offer only the feeblest defense 
to air invasion, the swiftest and, from the 
civilian’s viewpoint, the deadliest form of 
aggression. Nor is it a secret that both 
navy and army have only a fraction of 
the air strength which experts hold to be 
necessary. That is why the professional 
fighting men here cast envious eyes on the 
United States, where the air weapon is 
being developed on a less parsimonious 
basis. 

It is recalled that Mr. Coolidge, in sub- 
mitting to Congress the budget for 1930, 
said: 

“It is a fair assumption that at the end 
of 1931 the navy will have a well-balanced 
fleet and 1,000 airplanes, while at the end 
of 1932 the army will be in possession of 
1,800 airplanes.” 

Should this forecast be fulfilled, the 
United States four years hence will possess 
2,800 military aircraft. I have no official 
figures to go upon, but at the present rate 
of progress it is doubtful whether Great 
Britain, by the same date, will have more 
than one-third this number of military ma- 
chines. Yet London, the heart of the em- 
pire, is littke more than one hour’s flight 
from the aérodromes of a great foreign air 
power. Those who try to take a sober, non- 
party view of national defense problems are 
hopeful that Mr. J. L. Garvin’s trenchant 
editorial in last Sunday’s Observer, wherein 
he stressed this amazing and truly discon- 
certing anomaly, will work for good. 
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It is an easily demonstrable fact that 
Great Britain, at the present time, is deriv- 
ing less actual security from her expendi- 
tures on defense than any other major 
power in the world. 


Fatality from Bite of Shark 

The Military Surgeon, March, 1929.—By 
Colonel J. M. Phalen—Here in Panama 
it is not uncommon to hear the opinion ex- 
pressed that the shark did not attack man. 
Reported cases of shark attacks were looked 
upon with suspicion and were regarded as 
probably due to the barracuda. There was 
a common belief even among those who re- 
garded the shark as dangerous, that groups 
of swimmers in movement accompanied by 
some noise, were safe from attack. The 
waters of Panama Bay are frequented by 
sharks at all times and they have come to be 
disregarded by swimmers remaining fairly 
close inshore. The following case is re- 
ported on account of its proven authenticity 
and the unusual circumstances surrounding 
it. 

Abraham Moreno, Panamanian youth of 
seventeen, was an office employee in Pana- 
ma City. On November 4, Panama’s In- 
dependence Day, he went to visit his parents 
on Taboga Island in the bay. In the after- 
noon he went swimming with some com- 
panions, from the beach in front of the 
village of Taboga. Rowing races were in 
progress as a part of the day’s celebration. 
Just as one of the races was finishing near- 
by, Moreno left a boat to which he was 
clinging and started for shore. While less 
than fifty yards from the beach and while 
in about six feet of water he was attacked 
by the shark within sight of many people 
on the beach and in nearby boats. The 
shark struck three or four times, the last 
time while a boat was about ten yards away. 
The boy was grasped by the occupants of 
the boat and towed to shore, when he was 
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found to be dead. One leg was gone, hav- 
ing been completely severed midway be- 
tween the ankle and knee. The other leg, 
severed in about the same place, was hang- 
ing by shreds of flesh. A section of the 
abdominal wall had been carried away and 
intestines were protruding. A wound of 
the chest had cut through the left clavicle. 
Several fingers were torn off one hand and 
there were three deep punctured wounds of 
the right arm. All available boats were 
employed in an effort to catch the shark 
and within an hour, two were taken. Upon 
opening the larger, about nine feet in length, 
the missing leg was found together with 
other flesh and a part of the bathing suit. 
This shark was of a species known locally 
as the tintorera negra or the jaba (pro- 
nounced hava). It is described as being 
black in color with a wide abdomen and 
wide head with jaws set far forward. The 
jaws have seven rows of teeth in each. It 
probably belongs to the genus Carcharias. 

The jaba is said to be very common in 
the waters during the latter part of the 
rainy season, and has not been regarded as 
dangerous by the natives. 


CURRENT ARTICLES AND BOOKS 


“Spotting and Plotting for Antiaircraft 
Artillery,” in The Coast Artillery Journal, 
March, 1929. 

“The Conduct of War,’ by Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch, in The Field Artillery 
Journal, March, April, 1929. 

“Freedom of the Seas,” by H. K. Norton, 
in Century for April, 1929. 

“Freedom of the Seas,” by Senator 


Borah in Current History, March, 1929. 
“Freedom of the Seas,” in The Specta- 
tor, February 23. 
“Practical Flight Training: an explana- 
tion of the various maneauvers of flying,” 
by Lt. B. Studley, U.S.N. 
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NOTES ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 





FROM MARCH 4 to APRIL 3 


PREPARED BY PROFESSOR ALLAN Westcott, U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


LEAGUE AND WORLD COURT 


Unitep STATES AND Wortp Court.— 
The expert committee of jurists which met 
at Geneva, March 11-25, for the primary 
purpose of reconsidering the problem of 
American adhesion to the World Court, con- 
cluded its work by adopting with only slight 
changes the plan proposed by the American 
delegate, former Secretary of State Elihu 
Root. While serving simply as a legal ex- 
pert, not officially representing the United 
States government, it was well understood 
that Mr. Root had consulted both Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Hoover, as well as a num- 
ber of Senators, and that his plan had been 
approved by the State Department. 

In brief, the plan seeks a solution for the 
problem presented by the fifth American 
reservation, requiring American consent be- 
fore the rendering of an advisory opinion 
by the court on any question in which the 
United States “has or claims an interest.” 
As finally approved, in a revised draft 
drawn up by the British delegate, Sir Cecil 
Hurst, the new plan does not, as was 
thought possible by some, do away with ad- 
visory Opinions altogether; nor does it at- 
tempt to decide the question whether re- 
quests for advisory opinions made by the 
League Council or Assembly require unani- 
mous consent. On this point it simply 
States that an objection on the part of the 
United States will have the same weight as 
that of any other nation actually represented 
in the League or Assembly. What the plan 
does is to provide a definite method by 
which the views of the United States may 
be consulted before an opinion is requested ; 


if it is agreed that the question affects the 
United States, then it is implied that the 
wishes of the United States will be re- 
garded; if it is not so agreed, then the 
United States may withdraw from the court 
without imputation of ill will. The language 
of the proposed protocol is in part as fol- 
lows : 


With a view to insuring that the court shall 
not, without the consent of the United States, 
entertain any request for an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest, the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations shall, 
through any channel designated for the purpose 
by the United States, inform the United States 
of any proposal before the Council or Assembly 
of the League for obtaining an advisory opinion 
from the World Court and thereupon, if desired, 
an exchange of views as to whether an interest 
of the United States is affected shall proceed with 
all convenient speed between the Council or As- 
sembly and the United States... . . 

If after the exchange of views it shall appear 
that no agreement can be reached and the United 
States is not prepared to forego its objection, the 
exercise of its powers of withdrawal [from the 
World Court] will follow without the imputation 
of unfriendliness or unwillingness to cooperate 
generally for peace and good will. 


FuRTHER ACTION NECESSARY.—The pro- 
tocal as drawn up will first be presented 
to the League Council at its June session. 
If approved, the committee suggests that it 
be sent to the American Government as an 
answer to Secretary Kellogg’s note on the 
subject sent to the member-states on Febru- 
ary 19, 1929. It must also be communi- 
cated for approval to all the member states 
of the court, and the committee expresses 
the hope that these nations may consider 
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the plan in time so that, if necessary, a 
special conference for approval may be held 
at the time of the League Assembly next 
September. 

Thus, while the prospects for the ultimate 
adhesion of the United States to the World 
Court appear excellent, it is evident that the 
approval of the Root plan, not only by the 
member nations but also by the United 
States, must first be secured. From press 
reports it appears certain that there will 
still be opposition in the U. S. Senate, on 
the grounds that, should the Council decide 
that only a majority vote is necessary be- 
fore requesting an opinion, the objections of 
the United States will have little weight, 
and that withdrawal from the court under 
these circumstances will put us in an awk- 
ward position. Furthermore, the Senate 
will be interested in knowing whether it is 
to have a voice in deciding whether or 
not the United States “has or claims an 
interest” in any question that may come up. 


Marcu Session or LeaGue Councit.— 
Little interest was taken in the League 
Council session held at Geneva during the 
first week of March, the efforts of the 
Council itself being bent chiefly on avoid- 
ing contentious problems which might affect 
the more important matters at stake in the 
Reparations Conference at Paris. The 
question of minorities was on the agenda, 
and it appeared to be the wish of Dr. Strese- 
man, the German delegate, to champion 
the cause of minority populations just suf- 
ficiently to strengthen his position at home, 
and then refer the question of League guar- 
antees for minorities to a special committee 
for later consideration and report. Na- 
tions subject to minority treaties, and es- 
pecially Poland, wished on the other hand, 
to have the matter settled at once, at a 
time when Germany would not feel inclined 
to take too strong a position. As, usual, 
the policy of postponement was adopted. 


DISARMAMENT PaRLEy ON APRIL 15.— 
For the session of the Preparatory Disarm- 
ament Committee scheduled for April 15, 
no definite agenda had been decided upon 
at the close of March. It appeared clear 
that the naval problem would not come up, 
and that the session would be useful chiefly 
as a means of bringing together delegations 
from the chief naval and military powers 
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for purposes of private discussion. At the 
conference on April 15 the American dele- 
gation will be the same as in previous meet- 
ings, headed by Ambassador Hugh Gibson. 
There was some talk of a naval parley in 
June; but the American State Department 
has made it clear that no further naval pro- 
posals will be made to the present British 
Government. Hence, the prospects of naval 
discussions in the near future will depend 
chiefly on the results of the British elections 
in May. 


WAR DEBT SETTLEMENT 


PROGRESS OF PARIS CONFERENCE.—After 
a month’s discussion at Paris, the confer- 
ence of financial experts assembled there 
had reached amicable agreement as to how 
Germany should pay her debts, but were 
still debating the not unimportant question 
how much she should pay. There was a 
report that Herr Schacht had gone home 
during the latter part of March to submit 
to German financiers an Allied proposal of 
$420,000,000 a year. This, however, while 
more than Germany was willing to pay, 
was considerably less than the sums usually 
mentioned by the Allied powers. These were 
commonly reported as holding out for ini- 
tial payments of 1,900,000,000 marks, to 
be increased later to 2,700,000,000 as debt 
payments to America increase, and to con- 
tinue, like payments to America, over the 
next fifty-eight years. German criticism of 
these demands was chiefly directed at the 
amount required for reparation, about 
1,000,000,000 marks, rather than the amount 
needed to cover Allied payments to the 
United States. 


INTERNATIONAL Dest BANnxk.—As _ for 
methods of payment, interest was chiefly 
centered in the proposal, attributed to the 
American delegates, for the establishment 
of a “Reparations Settlement Institute,” an 
international banking corporation to take 
over the transfer of debt payments, serve 
as a depository for German securities, and 
arrange for the conversion of the debt into 
merchantable form. It was pointed out that 
such an institution, handling the transfer 
of from fifteen to twenty billion dollars 
of war indebtedness, would become a domi- 
nating influence in international exchange. 
In fact both extreme radicals and extreme 
nationalists in Europe were inclined to cri- 
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ticise the proposal as an example of dan- 
gerous American “megalomania.” 


EUROPEAN ELECTIONS 


Tue First “CoRPORATIVE” PARLIAMENT. 
—On Sunday, March 24, Italian voters 
elected the first “corporative parliament” 
of ancient or modern times. In this new 

of law-making body, the members rep- 
resent, not geographical divisions, but the 
various arts, crafts, trades, and professions, 
the people of Italy being divided for the 
purpose into fourteen groups. It is based 
on the theory that representatives so chosen 
will more accurately express the different 
needs, desires, and opinions of the nation, 
than would members chosen merely from 
different sections of the country. Whatever 
the merits of this theory, it is at least cer- 
tain, in view of the methods of nomina- 
tion, that the new parliament will reflect the 
will of the Fascist party. The voters had 
before them only one slate of candidates, 
though disapproval of the Fascisti could be 
expressed by a negative vote. In spite of 
its perfunctory character the election drew 
out an extraordinarily large part of the elec- 
torate, and the vote was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the Fascist candidates, only 
some 135,000 negative votes being cast in 
a total of about 9,000,000. Large numbers 
of the clergy voted, casting their ballots 
for the government ticket as an expression 
of their desire for ratification of the Italo- 
Vatican Concordat. 


EnctisH Evections in May.—At the 
close of March heavy Labor and Liberal 
gains were indicated in the English Parlia- 
mentary elections in May, with prospects 
that in the next Parliament a small group 


‘ of Liberals will hold the balance of power, 


with either a Labor or Conservative ma- 
jority too slight to establish a government 
on a firm or lasting basis. In five by-elec- 
tions during March, in normally conserva- 
tive districts, two were lost to the Liberals 
and one to Labor. A determining factor 
in these by-elections was the tendency, now 
clearly evident in farming constituencies, 
to favor candidates resident in the district 
and intimately familiar with its special 
needs—a tendency which, if continued, may 
greatly alter the British parliamentary sys- 
em. 

The chief issues of the campaign are 


unemployment, and foreign affairs, espe- 
cially Anglo-American relations, the Labor 
party proposing a more ardently peaceful 
conduct of foreign policy and solution of 
labor problems by nationalization of mines 
and communications. The facile su ions 
of the Liberal leader, former Premier 
Lloyd-George, for remedying unemploy- 
ment by an immense program of public 
works, has apparently made some impres- 
sion on voters, as indicated by the increased 
estimate of Liberal members in forecasts of 
the elections. At the end of March these 
forecasts prophesied 263 to 267 Labor mem- 
bers, 261 to 265 Conservatives, and 85 to 
89 Liberals. 


THE “I’M ALONE” CASE 


SINKING OF CANADIAN RuM RUNNER. 
—The sinking on March 22 of the Cana- 
dian rum-running schooner J’m Alone, by 
the U. S. Coast Guard cutter Dexter, some — 
200 miles off the Louisiana coast, at once 
led to official inquiries on the part of both 
the British and the Canadian envoys in 
Washington, and aroused general interest 
as the first instance of a foreign vessel sunk 
at sea by the United States government in 
prevention of liquor smuggling. In view 
of the fact that the one sailor drowned in 
the affair was a French subject, it appeared 
certain that the incident would necessitate 
discussions with Canada, Great Britain and 
possibly France over the points of inter- 
national law involved. According to press 
accounts, pending official investigation and 
report, the circumstances of the affair were 
approximately as follows. The /’m Alone, 
a fast motor vessel of Canadian registry, 
notorious in liquor traffic for the past five 
years, cleared from Belize on March 12 with 
a cargo of liquor for Hamilton, Bermuda. 
On the twenty-first she was sighted by the 
U. S. Coast Guard cutter Walcott 500 miles 
off her course near Trinity Shoals on the 
Louisiana coast. According to officers of 
the cutter, she was outside the three-mile 
limit but within twelve miles of the shore, 
and within the “one hour’s steaming dis- 
tance” inside which Great Britain has 
agreed to permit American search by the 
ship liquor treaty of 1924. The Walcott 
fired a three-pounder through the J’m 
Alone’s rigging, but instead of stopping she 
turned and fled at superior speed. Some 
twenty-four hours later she was encoun- 
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tered by the Dexter, which sank her with 
a shot through the side. The crew were 
rescued with the exception of a negro 
named Leon Mainjoy, a French national, 
who was drowned when the men abandoned 
their ship. According to the story of the 
I’m Alone’s skipper, Captain John T. Ran- 
dall, who served with distinction in the 
British trawler service during the World 
War, his vessel had 2,800 cases of assorted 
2 vant was about fifteen miles off shore 
when approached by the Walcott, and was 
sunk over 200 miles off shore, after about 
twelve shots had been fired. 


Washington, March 26.—Revision of the 
rum-smuggling treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain and her dominions 
to make it more effective and eliminate 
future differences over its provisions was 
foreseen tonight in official and diplomatic 


. Circles as a possible outcome of the sink- 


ing of the Canadian rum-runner /’m Alone. 

State Department officials expressed the 
opinion that the technicalities involved 
made the case one for international lawyers, 
and it is even believed possible that the 
present unofficial differences of opinion on 
points under the treaty might require the 
submission of the case to arbitration, if 
it is pressed. 

In diplomatic circles the view was expres- 
sed that the Canadian attitude in protesting 
the case could be predicated on the follow- 
ing points: 

Questioning the assumed right, under the 
treaty, of the United States authorities to 
pursue a suspected rum-runner outside, 
where the chase begins outside the three- 
mile limit recognized as territorial waters 
under international law, but within the lim- 
its of one hour’s sailing. 

The nature of the pursuit involved, 
whether taking up the chase by another ship 
constitutes continuous and hot pursuit and 
whether the 200 miles involved in the pres- 
ent case is pursuit. 

Whether, granting the first two points, 
the sinking of a ship and the possibility of 
accompanying injury or loss of life does not 
constitute means to the end not justified 
by the circumstances. 


(N. Y. Times) 


REVOLT IN MEXICO 


REBEL Forces In RETREAT.—A serious 
rebellion broke out among the military 


[ May 


forces in Mexico on the night of March 2, 
and in its earlier stages the rebels held 
control of the important cities of Vera Cruz 
and Monterey and the greater part of the 
northern provinces, especially Sonora and 
Coahuila. Ex-President Calles was at 
once made Secretary of War, and assumed 
general command of the government forces 
in the field. Although on March 4 Monterey 
was easily captured by the rebels under 
their commander-in-chief, General Escobar, 
the city was re-occupied two days later by 
a concentration of Federal troops. The 
rebels also soon lost control of Vera Cruz 
port and province, most of their army there 
surrendering on March 10. Some of their 
leaders were executed at that time, and 
their chief commander, General J. M. Agu- 
irre, was captured and put to death ten 
days later. At the close of the month the 
main forces of the revolt, retreating west- 
ward from Monterey, were compelled to 
evacuate Saltillo and then Torreon (March 
18), and were retiring slowly northward 
into Chihuahua, where the Federal pursuit 
encountered increasing difficulties. In their 
evacuation of Monterey and other towns 
the rebels looted the banks of large sums 
of money. A rebel attack on the port of 
Mazatlan, on the west coast, was finally re- 
pulsed. 

In contrast with former revolutionary 
movements in Mexico, the present revolt 
has found little favor among foreign ob- 
servers either in Mexico or abroad. Ap- 
parently the motives behind it are not pri- 
mary religious, though efforts have been 
made to secure religious support by restor- 
ing church privileges in territory under 
rebel control. Although some former fol- 
lowers of Obregon joined the revolt, the 
Obregonista bloc in the Mexican Chamber 
declared against it, stating that the legiti- 
macy of the Gil presidency was beyond 
question, and that “Mexico had never 
known a military coup or revolution so 
destitute of ideals.” 


AMERICAN Poticy.—Following the out- 
break of the revolt in Mexico, which coin- 
cided with the inauguration of President 
Hoover, the American State Department 
on March 8 indicated clearly its friendly 
attitude toward the existing Mexican gov- 
ernment by reimposing the embargo on arms 
which contributed effectively toward the 
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failure of the Huerta uprising in 1924. Li- 
censes were issued for shipment of arms 
to the Mexican government, while ship- 
ments to private individuals or concerns was 
forbidden. Commercial aircraft were in- 
cluded among fhe articles for which such 


licenses were required. 


FAR EAST 


RENEWED Civit War.—The assembling 
of the Third Kuomintang Congress at Nan- 
king on March 15 found the Nationalist 
Government faced with the prospect of re- 
newed struggle to maintain its authority 
over provincial war lords and factions. 
Trouble in Hunan province began when the 
provincial executive committee there ousted 
the Nanking-appointed governor of the 
province, Lu Ti-ping, Nanking retaliated by 
ousting the committee. The opposition in 
Hunan was supported by Hankow leaders 
and by the Kwangsi faction, centered at 
Canton and in control of Southern China. 
On March 26 the Nanking Government 
issued war decrees against these groups, 
and during March concentrated forces es- 
timated at 150,000 men in the Yangtse Val- 
ley below Hankow and along the Hunan- 
Kiangtse border, where they were faced by 
an opposition estimated at about 100,000. 
Meantime Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, hav- 
ing resigned as Minister of War on grounds 
of ill health and retired to his quarters in 
Hunan, remained a powerful but uncertain 
force in the background. 


KUOMINTANG ConcreEss.—In spite of 
threatened civil war, the third National 
Kuomintang Party Congress assembled as 
scheduled at Nanking on March 15 and con- 
tinued until March 28. A quorum was es- 
tablished by appointing local officials in 
place of absent delegates from Manchuria 
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and elsewhere. The chief Cantonese leader 
Li Chai-sum, Governor of Canton, attended 
the conference, u guarantees of his 
safety by several Nanking officials. Subse- 
quently, however, he was denounced by 
President Chiang Kai-shek and put under 
arrest. Threatened rebellion at Canton was 
apparently forestalled on March 22, when 
a group of southern generals there went 
over to the support of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, and declared themselves in con- 
trol of the city with some 35,000 troops. 
Rather ludicrous, in view of the troubles 
of the Nanking Government and the fact 
that from 16,000,000 to 20,000,000 Chinese 
are now starving, was the $250,000,000 a 
year public works program presented to the 
Congress by Minister of Railways and Re- 
construction Sun Fo, a son of Sun Yat-sen. 


Cuanc Caprures CHEFoo.—Marshal 
Chang Tsung-chang, Shantung warlord and 
opponent of the Nationalists, entered Che- 
foo with his army on March 27, without 
serious opposition. Capture of the city 
followed the desertion to Chang of 7,000 
of the Nationalist defenders. : 


TsinAN-Fu Accorp.—In the increasing 
difficulties of the Chinese Nationalists some 
relief may have been felt at the settlement 
of the long-continued dispute with Japan 
over the clash between Chinese and Japa- 
nese troops last May at Tsinan-fu. The 
agreement stipulates withdrawal of Japa- 
nese forces in Shantung and the appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider remun- 
eration for injuries to nationals of both 
countries committed during the strife. It 
was reported that Japan had secured assur- 
ances against continuation of the anti-Japa- 
nese boycott. Difficulties may still prevent 
ratification of the agreement. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS. Vol. IV. (With 
maps.) By Henry Newbolt. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1928. 
$7.50. 

REVIEWED By REAR ADMIRAL ALBERT 
Gieaves, U. S. Navy (RETIRED) 


The Battle of Jutland so overshadowed 
all subsequent operations at sea in which the 
British Navy was engaged that the minor 
but highly important actions in the Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Adriatic, and in remote 
Lake Tanganyika in the heart of Africa, 
have been practically forgotten. These and 
the joint operations of the Navy and Army 
in the Camaroons, Mesopotamia, and Sa- 
lonica, together with the landing of the Al- 
lied bluejackets at Athens, are described in 
painstaking detail by Sir Henry Newbolt, 
who has succeeded the late Sir James Cor- 
bett in the preparation of the remaining 
volumes planned by the historical section of 
the British Admiralty. 

Volume IV embraces the post-Jutland 
period until the entrance of the United 
States in the war. The narratives are clear 
and interesting and the author’s comments 
and observations are fair and without bias. 
The standard set by his predecessor is fully 
sustained. 

The Battle of Jutland will remain for 
many years the subject of controversy, and 
perhaps it is not yet sufficiently in perspec- 
tive to be impartially described. Both fleets 
claimed the victory. The commander in 
chief of the Grand Fleet and the comman- 
der of the battle cruisers reported their 


commands ready for sea, the first in twenty- 
four hours after the action, the latter in 
four days—a wonderful showing consider- 
ing their experiences on May 31. Admiral 
Scheer, on the other hand, said, “Our efforts 
were centered on putting to sea again as 
soon as possible for a fresh advance,” but 
as it was not until the following August 
that Admiral Scheer appeared in the North 
Sea, the inference is unavoidable that his 
fleet had fared worse than the English. 
When the German fleet had been gotten 
ready for sea again, Scheer prepared to 
make a raid on the east coast of England. 
Accordingly, accompanied by submarines, 
destroyers and light cruisers, he sailed from 
the Jade on August 18, 1916. On the same 
day Jellicoe, having been informed of this 
movement, went out to meet him, but the 
fleets did not make contact, and with the 
exception of the torpedoing of the West- 
falen and the Nottingham nothing hap- 
pened, although at one time the flagships 
were only sixty-five miles apart. It so hap- 
pened that each admiral turned away at al- 
most the same time, Jellicoe to the north- 
westward and Scheer to the eastward. Each 
fleet was inexplicably and strangely ignorant 
of the whereabouts of the other. On Oc- 
tober 19, Scheer made another abortive 
sweep in the North Sea, “but was frus- 
trated by the weather and returned to 
port.” Thereafter he remained in port and 
contended with a worse enemy than the 
British—the red flag. However, the High 
Sea Fleet was not a negligible quantity; it 
continued a fleet-in-being to the end of the 
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war, to vex and perplex all Jellicoe’s prob- 


No well-informed person now thinks that 
the career of the High Sea Fleet was ended 
by the Battle of Jutland, but no one knew 
better than Scheer that it was idle to imagine 
that he could crush the Grand Fleet. The 
only way to end the war, he told the Kaiser, 
was to get past the English fleet, which of 
course could only be done by the U-boats, 
and destroy England’s commerce. 

He knew, too, that the greatest danger 
lay in unrest, and the best distraction was 
active warfare. To this end he planned the 
Sunderland raid. The Dover raid occurred 
in October, 1916. A year later the fleet 
was active in the Baltic operations with the 
army; an attack was made on a convoy off 
the Norwegian Coast, and another in the 
North Sea in April, 1918. After these op- 
erations the fleet did no more cruising un- 
til its last voyage to Scapa Flow. 

After his futile search on August 19, Jel- 
licoe decided that “it was not safe for his 
dreadnoughts to undertake prolonged opera- 
tions to the south of Dogger Bank, due 
solely to the U-boats and their captains.” 
So it would appear that even then the state- 
ment of Rear Admiral Oliver, chief of the 
war staff, made in April, 1916, still held. 
He said, “The enemy practically commanded 
the North Sea south of the Tyne and was 
repeatedly making sweeps on the Dogger 
Bank which we could not counter.” 

The Italians were not keen for naval 
operations in the Adriatic. That sea they 
had regarded for centuries as an Italian 
lake, their own mare clausum, until their 
power and influence upon its waters were 
crushed by Tegethoff at the Battle of Lissa. 
Captain Chack, of the French Navy, a bril- 
liant and distinguished naval writer, in his 
book, How They Fight at Sea, terms it the 
mare arissimo, and for the Italians it had 
been indeed a sea of bitter memories ever 
since Admiral Tegethoff had overwhelmed 
Admiral Persano. 

While the Austrians were driving the 
Serbians before them into Albania towards 
Durazzo, it became clear to the Allies that 
the Serbians would have to be fed and sup- 
plied from Brindisi, and this could not be 
done by the Italians alone. It was there- 
fore agreed that the French and British 
ships would assist. In the ensuing opera- 
tions the British force consisted of four 
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light cruisers and four submarines; the 
French sent nine destroyers and nine sub- 
marines. An Italian admiral commanded 
the Allied forces, which were more powerful 
than the Austrian force in Cattaro. 

Admiral Troubridge as head of the Brit- 
ish high commission in Bulgaria assumed 
charge of the practical details of landing 
supplies, and later of the evacuation of 
Durazzo and the transportation of the Ser- 
bian army to Corfu in May, 1916. 

All these operations were opposed and 
hampered by the Austrian submarines, and 
on December 28, 1915, an indecisive colli- 
sion occurred between Austrian and Allied 
ships, the Austrians finally withdrawing. 
Thereafter, until the Otranto barrage was 
attacked, there was not much naval fighting. 

In the interim the ships were employed 
in convoying and patroling the lines of com- 
munication in the Mediterranean. At all 
times they were held in readiness to assem- 
ble at any point where it might be necessary 
for the Navy to hold up the hands of di- 
plomacy or actively assist the armies. At 
the time of the invasion by Bulgaria and 
again when demands were made upon 
Greece, a large naval force was assembled 
in the Pireus under nominal orders of the 
French commander in chief, but the British 
admiral was instructed to take no offensive 
action against Greece. This “combined 
force acted as a subordinate partner in a 
mixed command, while our diplomatic ac- 
tion was being conducted by ministers act- 
ing in concert with the French commander 
in chief.” The acknowledged failure of the 
negotiations the author attributes to the di- 
vergent opinions of the British and French 
cabinets. The latter wanted to use force, if 
necessary ; the former wished to avoid it. 

As this review is concerned mainly with 
naval operations, so much of the volume as 
relates to the diplomatic conventions is 
passed over. Suffice it that the author’s ac- 
count merits close study by all naval officers 
who may in the future have to act in compli- 
cated diplomatic situations. 

In May, 1917, the Austrians attacked the 
Otranto barrage. 

The Straits of Otranto are something 
more than forty miles across. The channel 
was protected by mobile nets, 30 armed mo-* 
tor launches, and 120 “drifters.” The latter 
were about 100 feet long, supplied with 
depth charges, and were used to tow the 
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nets. Each drifter was armed with a 57- 
mm gun, and manned by a crew of ten men. 
Italian destroyers were assigned to codper- 
ate with the drifters, but as a rule they re- 
mained at anchor in Tarrento in readiness 
for an SOS call. On the Otranto side a 
passage ten miles wide was left open for 
merchant traffic. In 1916, owing to the 
great depth of water, the nets had caught 
only two Austrian submarines “but may 
have forced others to the surface, and thus 
had contributed to their destruction.” 

Captain Chack gives a vivid account of 
the attack on the barrage, the night of May 
14/15, 1917. It was a noteworthy affair and 
brought on serious cruiser fighting in the 
forenoon of the fifteenth. Three light 
cruisers of the Novarro class attacked the 
barrage at early dawn and sank fourteen 
“drifters,” killed sixty-seven English sailors 
by gunfire and captured seventy-two. One 
of the drifters refused to surrender and 
swept the bridge of the Novarro with his 
solitary 57-mm but in a few minutes, of 
course, was destroyed. The name of her 
master is worth recalling; it was Joseph 
Watt, not yet thirty, a fisherman; the name 
of his little 6-knot tug was the Gowan Lea. 
For this night’s work he received the Vic- 
toria Cross, the supreme reward of the Brit- 
ish government, and be it remembered that 
only fifteen V.C.’s had been won by the 
Navy during the war up to that time. 

The sound of the guns attracted to the 
scene the English and Italian cruisers and 
a running fight followed, involving sub- 
marines and destroyers. The Austrians’ 
great speed, twenty-seven to twenty-eight 
knots, enabled them to escape. 

Captain Nicholas Von Horthy, the com- 
mander of the Novarro, distinguished him- 
self by conspicuous gallantry and was him- 
self seriously wounded. His reward was 
promotion to the grade of admiral and the 
command of the Austrian fleet. “Young, 
gallant and ardent,” he seems to have been 
inspired with the spirit and example of the 
great Tegethoff. After the war he achieved 
even greater distinction in diplomacy as a 
statesman and became the Regent of Hun- 
i 1920. 

e most brilliant page in the history 
of the German Navy during the War was 
written by the sea raiders, or commerce 
destroyers. Anxious to continue the suc- 
cess of the Emden, the German Admiralty 
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sent out four ships, under the command of 
specially selected officers. They were the 
See-Adler, the Moewe, the Leopard, and 
the Wolf. The captain of the See-Adler 
has recently written a book of his adven- 
tures, which quickly became a “best seller,” 
When the flagship Seattle was about to sail 
from St. Nazaire on her return to the 
United States in July, 1917, the American 
admiral was given by the French naval ° 
authorities of the port a pencil sketch of the 
See-Adler, with the information that she 
was operating in the North Atlantic and 
might be met in mid-ocean. As a matter of 
fact, so little was known of her whereabouts 
that at that moment she was lying a total 
wreck on the island of Morpela in the South 
Pacific, half way between Tahiti and Samoa. 

All the raiders, except the Leopard, 
escaped the vigilance of the British ships 
and got out into the Atlantic. The Leopard 
was caught and sunk off the Shetland Is- 
lands. The captains of the vessels were bold, 
resolute, and clever sailormen, and their 
names are written high on the roll of honor 
of sea heroes. Sir Henry Newbolt says of 
them: “It may be confidently assumed that 
no British reader will withhold his admira- 
tion from the fine seamen who commanded 
the four raiders, or fail on the other hand 
to appreciate the vast and splendid Admir- 
alty organization, before which their efforts 
died away into futility.” But each one 
wrote an epic. 

The German Admiralty sent them out 
with the rather vague idea of codperating 
with submarines if possible, but mainly to 
attack focal points of overseas trade, and 
to operate on the sea lanes. As the Emden 
was the lineal descendant of the Alabama, 
so these raiders were of the Emden. The 
exploits of von Luckner, Count zu-Dona 
and Nerger will fill many pages in the his- 
tory of the German Navy, which fifty years 
ago had had only one sea fight—and that a 
small outpost affair—to its credit. Their 
kindness and considerate treatment of pris- 
oners has set an example for followers, and 
has received the appreciation of their foes. 
Sir Henry Newbolt says: “They have dis- 
tinguished themselves by energy, ingenuity, 
and humanity; it is not surprising that the 
admiration they gained by their adventures 
concealed their failure to carry out the 
orders of those who sent them to sea”; and 
again, “If they only caused us inconven- 
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jence, when they might have done us real 


, the fault lies not with them but 
with the High Command, which sent them 
on a vast enterprise with hopelessly inade- 
quate means.” 

These are just and generous words, but 
not surprising from one whose love of the 
sea and its brotherhood is reflected in his 
own poems of “Admirals All” and “Drake’s 
Drum.” 


The end of 1916 and the beginning of 
1917 found the German leaders at odds in 
storms of criminations, recriminations, and 

t views. In one respect they were 
of one mind, and that was in their complete 
failure to get the American attitude. The 
great and important issue of course was un- 
restricted submarine warfare, and the prob- 
able resultant policies of the Allies. There 
were some men who had the vision to see 
disaster if the submarines were unleashed 
to work their own will. Men like Hollweg, 
Helfferich and Jagow realized that it would 
bring fresh troubles, and might easily put 
the fate of the empire in the hands of some 
ambitious and incautious U-boat command- 
er. But Hollzendorff, Scheer and Tir- 
pitz of the Navy, and Ludendorff and others 
of the High Command were determined to 
have it, and Germany is the only western 
nation which ignores the Latin miaxim, arma 
cedent toga. Von Scheer says in his Ger- 
many’s Navy in the World War, after the 
Jutland fight, that he sent his chief of staff 
to Ludendorff and they agreed: “There is 
no possibility of bringing the war to a satis- 
factory end without ruthless U-boat war- 
fare... .. The U-boat campaign should 
be begun as soon as possible. The Navy 


is ready..... ” But it was not until Feb-° 


ruary, 1917, that Germany played her last 
card and ordered intensified use of sub- 
marines, and in doing so sealed her fate, 
as the saying is. Two days later President 
Wilson told Congress that he had severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany, and the 
same evening Count von Bernstorff was 
handed his passports. 

Immediately the submarines pushed their 
attacks, and the Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
and the coastal waters of Europe were soon 
strewn with wrecks of merchant ships, sunk 
without warning. If they could be sent 
to the bottom spurlos versenkt, so much the 
better, but at all events they were to be 
sunk or destroyed; even hospital ships did 


not escape. At first the U-boats were suc- 
cessful beyond expectation and Admiral von 
Holtzendorff concluded that peace would be 
declared before the harvesting period of the 
1917 summer months. 

In the first half of April, 419,621 tons of 
shipping were sunk. It was estimated that 
the shipping of Great Britain would be re- 
duced about five million tons at the end of 
the year; that the carrying capacity of this 
would be less than two million tons and 
one and one-half million of this would be re- 
quired for food. Nothing would be left for 
troops, stores and coal, “and all the import 
business of this country and Great Britain, 
the prop and the support of the whole coali- 
tion, would collapse.” Apparently the end 
was in sight. 

In naval warfare, defense and offense 
progress in parallel lines; first one and then 
the other draws ahead, and in the first half 
of 1917 the offensive was well in the lead. 
Then it was overcome. The employment of 
depth bombs, airplanes, hydroplanes, para- 
vanes, smoke screens, etc., finally conquered 
this menace to the safety of the English 
Empire, but it was not until the submarine 
defense was controlled and centralized un- 
der Admiral Sir Alexander Duff, a former 
squadron commander under Admiral Jelli- 
coe, that the submarine was conquered. 


THE MAGIC ISLAND. By W. B. Sea- 
brook. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


1929. $3.50. 
ReEvIEWED By Captain C. S. McDoweE Lt, 
U. S. Navy 


This book has been selected by the Liter- 
ary Guild as their choice for January. The 
general public may well find it interesting 
and enlightening on the life of a people who 
live at our doorstep, but are separated from 
us by thousands of years. If we take 
time as a space dimension, they and their 
civilization become infinitely remote. 

It has fallen to the marines and to the 
Navy to take a leading part in Haiti for 
many years and Mr. Seabrook’s viewpoint 
and deductions will probably be disputed by 
many in the service who have served there. 
There are many others, however, who have 
enjoyed their tour in the island, to whom 
this book will bring back pleasant memories 
and greater understanding of the people. 

The author, by his previous experiences 
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in Arabia and his inquiring and nomadic 
nature, was peculiarly fitted for his task of 
understanding and interpreting the primitive 
peasant people of this Negro republic. It 
is possible that he.was particularly fortunate 
in his personal contacts with the natives and 
that in a country of over three million ig- 
norant, illiterate people, he selected as rep- 
resentative a few presentable characters. 
But one rather imagines, after reading this 
book, that his characters were no better, or 
worse, than the average, and that they make 
an understandable picture to us because of 
the author’s attitude in his approach to them. 

A few days after Seabrook’s arrival on 
the island, Louis, one of the leading char- 
acters, put in his appearance and with no 
more ado announced that he had found a 
house for them and was to be their house 
boy. This led to contacts and friendships 
with Louis’ family in the mountain districts, 
and an entering wedge into the mysteries of 
Voodooism. The author says: 

I also learned from Louis, or at least began 
to glimpse through him, something which I think 
has never been fully understood: that Voodoo in 
Haiti is a profound and vitally alive religion— 
alive as Christianity was in its beginnings, and 
in the early Middle Ages when miracles and mys- 
tical illuminations were common, every-day occur- 
rences; that Voodoo is primarily and basically 
a form of worship; and that its magic, its sorcery, 
its witchcraft (I am speaking technically now) 
is only a secondary, collateral, sometimes sinisterly 
twisted by-product of Voodoo as a faith, precisely 
as the same thing was true in Catholic Medieval 
Europe. 

The picture of the peasants in their moun- 
tain isolation seems not to be of this planet. 
The author’s initiation into the ceremonies 
of the Voodoo and his final blood baptism 
with the Voodoo cross on his forehead car- 
ries one back to the Cro-Magnon times. 
When asked to make a prayer at these cere- 
monies he says, “May Papa Legba, Mait- 
resse Ezile’e, and the serpent protect me 
from misrepresenting these people, and give 
me power to write honestly of their mysteri- 
ous religion, for all living faiths are sacred.” 
I believe he has lived up to his prayer. 

Continuing with the peasants, we are in- 
terested in the views of an old man in blue 
overalls and fiber sandals, who says: 

Ten years ago this country was full of cacos 
(bandits) and there were no roads. The cacos 
often robbed and murdered us. Our own govern- 
ment tax gatherers often robbed and starved us, 


then gave us nothing in return. It was hardly 
worth while to plant. It took four days on a 
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bourrique (donkey) to go down to the city. And 
if we weren't killed by cacos or drowned fording 
streams, when we did reach the city we were 
conscripted to fight for the government, or on one 
side or the other of some new revolution which 
was going to make things better, and never did. 
Now the bandits are all gone, there is no more 
revolution. I live in peace; I plant all I can; J 
pay a reasonable tax; I go to the city in a motor 
bus in four hours, and I am not conscripted, and 
while I am away, my wife, my children, my ears 
of corn, and my little goats are safe as if they 
were all in the hands of Jesus. 


The author states he is a reporter, not 
trying to draw conclusions, but there seems 
no question but that the coming of the 
Americans, from his picture, was an un- 
mixed blessing to the peasant majority of 
the country. 

But the author presents also another pic- 
ture, the effect of the coming of the Ameri- 
cans on the life of the upper-class Haitian. 
He quotes the editor of a Port-au-Prince 
paper as saying: 

The homes of our so-called élite, our intel- 
lectuals and higher bourgeoisie, equaled in re- 
finement those of the best European countries. 
Our culture was in the French tradition. Our 
sons, in many cases, had attended the French uni- 
versities, and our daughters the Catholic convent 
schools in France, and this, my friend, in many 
families, for a number of successive generations. 
If you have read French books like that amusing 
volume Au Pays des Generaux, or books like 
L’Herisson’s Sena written by our own native satir- 
ists, you may think I am exaggerating this pic- 
ture; but with these, though they have sometimes 
made us squirm, it has been like Alphonse Daudet 
poking fun at the Merdianals. We have had our 
Tartarins, also our comic opera generals, our 
foibles, our ridiculous side, but those Europeans 
who have exploited them in literature, or laughed 
at them in life, have never injected the wholly 
different element of social-racial contempt. 

No! It remained for the Americans, first the 
Marine Corps military occupation, and then the 
treaty civilians, to inflict upon us that insult in 
our own free land. And it has been more than 
a matter of hurt pride. It has brought something 
shameful. It has made many of us ashamed in 
our hearts of our own race, ashamed of our birth 
and of our families and of the blood that flows 
in our own veins. For not all are strong enough 
to laugh and say, “Je m’en fiche,” as I do. 


Some high lights and forceful strokes are 
added to this picture by the words of a 
gray bearded Haitian living in an ancestral 
villa in a suburb of Port-au-Prince: 

From my own tiniest childhood and in my 
father’s childhood this little secluded garden, pub- 
lic, yet not quite public, has been a place of sacred- 
ness and beauty, woven into all our childhood 
recollections—our own garden, in which to romp 
and play, or lie beneath the trees and dream. Now 
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little grandson goes no more into that garden. 
The little American children by the fountain cried, 
“Qh, look, see the little nigger all dressed up like 
a !” It took us older ones longer than 
you d think, to understand this thing that the 
Americans have brought. For us “Negro” was a 
word like “Aryan,” “Nordic,” “Latin,” which con- 
notated differences, not shamefulness. “Haitian” 
was a national adjective like Scandinavian, Swiss, 
English; around such adjectives, cluster patriotic 
traditions and patriotic prides. Now our children 
are ashamed to be Negro, ashamed to be Haitian 
—some of us older ones, too. It seems to me 
that we are being poisoned. I am told that the 
Americans have brought to our country prosperity, 
peace, security, material improvement; be it so. 
Can those things compensate for the destruction 
of our pride, the poisoning of our souls? 


Without attempting to make any definite 
evaluation of the results of the American 
occupation, one rather feels that these ex- 
pressions are part-truths and that greater 
efforts might be made by the Americans to 
understand the Haitians and obtain their co- 
operation. Social cohesion is dependent 
upon emotion and hardly possible except on 
some emotional basis; mere force, as exer- 
cised by conquerors, has never long suc- 
ceeded in holding a country together, unless 
it has come to be replaced by some senti- 
ment of unity on the part of the populations 
concerned. One rather imagines that the 
American woman has been more of a racial 
snob than the men, but there seems to be 
some outstanding exceptions to this as 
shown by quoting again from the previously 
mentioned editor: 


On this entire Island there are perhaps eight 
or a dozen American women who meet our 
Haitian élite without contempt or patronage, and 
these same eight or a dozen are perhaps the only 
American women on the Island who, when they 
return to their native America, are at home in 
their own high society, Newport, Bar Harbor, 
Park Avenue, yachts in the Sound, boxes at the 
opera, snapshots in the rotogravure sections, and 
prize pups at the Madison Square Garden. 

The biggest joke of all is that one of these 
ladies is Madame John Henry Russel, wife of the 
High Commissioner! Madame la Generale. She, 
that lady, she is what you call international so- 
ciety; she is at home in Mayfair; she is at home 
in the palaces of Chinese mandarins, and she is 
at home here. Elle s’en fiche the color lines 
drawn by American women whose social experi- 
ence has been previously limited to Marine Corps 
posts and their own small towns in Alabama or 
Nebraska. But it is a grand joke, isn’t it? The 
general’s wife invites us to tea and finds us charm- 
ing, but the sergeant’s wife, or the captain’s, who 
maybe did her own washing at home, is our social 
superior and would feel herself disgraced to shake 
hands with any nigger. 


The book includes tales which are as 
strange as any conceived by Poe. We are 
shown the Zombies, dead men working on 
the sugar plantations. The author’s own 
shock on actually meeting a group of Zom- 
bies is shown when he says, “The eyes were 
the worst. It was not my imagination ; they 
were in truth like the eyes of a dead man, 
not blind, but staring, unfocused, unsee- 


ing.” I shouldn’t mp this chapter for the 


prospective reader by clearing up the mys- 
tery, but there is an article quoted from the 
Penal Code that is pertinent: “Article 249. 
Also shall be qualified as attempted murder, 
the employment which may be made against 
any person of substances which, without 
causing actual death, produce a lethargic 
coma more or less prolonged... . . - 

Life on the Island of La Gonave is pre- 
sented so enthusiastically as to fill the heart 
of a romanticist or adventurer with longing. 
We are shown this island with its isolated 
and untouched populace ruled by a white 
king of the people’s choosing, a Lieutenant 
Wirkus of the gendarmerie, sergeant of 
marines. The marines can apparently estab- 
lish monarchies as well as destroy them. 
One cannot help feeling proud of this par- 
ticular marine, as pictured by the author. 

This book can be strongly recommended 
as interesting and instructive reading for 
anyone. It should be of particular interest 
to those in the service who may be ordered 
to Haiti. 


INTERNATIONALAIRCRAFT MARK- 
INGS. By E. Grosvenor and L. Bridg- 
man. London: Macmillan and Company. 
1929. 2/6. 

REVIEWED BY BROCKHOLST LIVINGSTON 

This is a valuable reference book of 
naval, military, and civil aircraft markings, 
consisting of a number of colored plates 
showing the wing, fuselage, and rudder 
markings of the planes of various nations— 
inclusive of Siam. 

A slight mistake appears under “Panama 
(Canal Zone),” when special insignia are 
shown for Navy and Army planes. This is 
apparently a confusion between the Zone 
and the Republic of Panama. 

The method of lettering and numbering 
civil aircraft is given in the back of the 
volume. Additional letters should, I be- 
lieve, be included under “United States of 
America.” 
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The Commandant and other officers of the Coast Guard have 
The Coast Guard . ' . ; ‘peers , ? 
ond. tha cooperated with the Naval Institute in bringing out this very in- 
teresting issue of the PrRocEEpINGs. In view of the community of 
interests of the two services, the Coast Guard and the Navy, it is believed this issue will 
go far towards helping us to a better understanding of our sister service. 

In war, the Coast Guard joins the Navy; its officers and men, in addition to manning 
their own vessels, help to man regular naval ships. Officers of the Coast Guard attend 
the Naval War College. Two services, which have to work together, must know each 
other if the best results are to obtain. 

At the present time the Coast Guard is having troubles of its own. Added to its 
regular duties, it has the problem of prohibition enforcement. When one considers the 
difficulties encountered by the federal officers on shore, one must realize the enormous- 
ness of the problem at sea. 

It would seem that it is incumbent upon law-abiding ships to assist the Coast Guard by 
not creating obstacles ; if they are hailed, it is a very simple matter to stop. The time 
lost is of little importance, and the time lost will be reduced to a minimum by codpera- 
tion. 

A law-abiding ship is like a good citizen; each has no objection to stopping when 
ordered to by competent authority. A person who starts running when hailed by a 
policeman immediately creates an atmosphere of suspicion. 

Our shipping has received assistance from the Coast Guard, in winter and summer, 
from the Arctic to the Gulf; hundreds of lives and shipping worth millions of dollars 
have been saved. This service has been rendered cheerfully and often at great risk. It 
would seem almost reasonable for shipping to return the favor by assisting rather than 
obstructing the Coast Guard. The captain that growls most over a few minutes’ delay 
will probably call loudest for Coast Guard assistance when he is in trouble. 


Passi For over twenty-five years the U. S. S. Mayflower has been present 
‘assing of the ; ; . 
“Mayflower” at every important naval function. At reviews of our own naval forces, 
at reviews of visiting foreign ships, it was always a beautiful and inspir- 
ing sight to see the Mayflower, with her sides gleaming white, steam down the lines 
of ships. She meant to every officer and man on board that the President was passing. 
She was a symbol of the great republic we serve. 
The Mayflower, with her blue president’s flag flying, inspired many an officer and blue- 
jacket who otherwise would not have had an opportunity to see their Commander in 
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Chief. Then, too, it was peculiarly fitting that the President of this peace-loving coun- 
try should take passage in a peaceful looking ship like the Mayflower, 


Once again the fleet has held a great concentration. This year unusually 
accurate information about the various problems appeared in the public 
press. 

The air force performed miracles and again demonstrated that they will play a 
most important part in naval warfare of the future. 

The absence of cruisers in these maneuvers has always been a great handicap; in the 
next few years this deficiency will be overcome and the training of the fleet in the use 
of cruisers will be possible. 

If anyone imagines that Sherman’s estimate of war is not approached in the fleet 
concentration, he should make the cruise! 


The winter 
maneuvers 


The following letter from Lieutenant Commander H. V. Wiley, U. S. 
Navy, may throw light on the origin of the term “dead reckoning” as used 
in the service. Has anyone any other information on the subject? 

Having seen several explanations of the origin of the term “dead reckoning” published 
by naval officers and others, I desire to submit the following as a logical and reasonable 
derivation of the term. 

In New London, Connecticut, about a year ago, while perusing a small volume published 
about 1803, a navigation treatise found in the effects of a seafaririg family, I noticed that the 
term “deduced reckoning” or “deduced position” was frequently used. In all examples this 
was simply noted as “ded reckoning” or “ded position.” I do not remember seeing the term 
“dead reckoning” used at any place in the book. 

Isn’t it reasonable to assume that the more or less unlettered navigators of that period read, 
and iri conversation, habitually referred to the term, as “ded reckoning” until the transmuta- 
tion “dead reckoning” came into such accepted use that the original derivation was lost in ob- 
scurity ? 


Dead 


reckoning 


Captain W. R. Van Auken, U. S. Navy, gives us the following interest- 
ing account of the famous German ships Goeben and Breslau. Side lights 
on history make us more clearly understand historical events. 

The interesting article in the January Proceeprncs, Volume 55, “Ships that Pass,” by Com- 
mander C. C. Gill, U. S. Navy, brings to mind the memory of a visit made aboard the Goe- 
ben in April, 1919, at Ishmid, Turkey. The writer had the opportunity of being authorized by 
Admiral Bristol, then the senior naval officer present in Turkish waters, to make an inspection 
of the Goeben. Accordingly, the destroyer Stribling, then under my command, proceeded 
from Coristantinople, Turkey, to Ishmid, where the Goeben was lying. She was then manned 
by a few Turkish officers and men. Her Turkish executive officer had been aboard for the 
past four years. He showed us American officers extreme courtesy and gave us every op- 
portunity for observing everything of interest on the Goeben. We were, at that time, es- 
pecially impressed with the water-tight integrity system and the means and methods used by 
the Germaris and Turkish personnel of the Goeben in keeping her afloat. We were also es- 
pecially impressed by the thorough knowledge possessed by this Turkish executive officer in 
the organization and details of handling mine casualties. At that time the Goeben had four mine 
holes in her which had been received during her last sorties through the Dardanelles before 
the armistice. She appeared to be in excellent condition arid, considering the shortage of per- 
sonnel, well maintained. 


Side lights 


on history 
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With a direct bearing on Commander Gill’s article, the following story is told. After the 
Stribling’s visit to the Goeben in April, 1919, we were in the harbor of Corfu, Greece. During 
this visit we had the good fortune to meet a British naval officer who had been on Admiral 
Milne’s staff during the chase of the Goeben. In conversation with him about our recent visit 
to this famous vessel, he told us that when the location of the Goeben and Breslau were in 
doubt, Admiral Milne received information by despatch from Messina which enabled him to 
feel that the Goeben and Breslau were in the harbor of Messina. It seemed that a British 
midshipman was returning home on a merchant steamer in ill health. The merchant steamer 
stopped in the harbor of Messina, where the Goeben and Breslau were coaling. This midship- 
man, feeling that it might be valuable for his admiral to have information of this, sent the 
following message in plain English by cable to Malta, “Two ships all-same likee Lion and 
Weymouth taking black diamorids here.” This message was received by the intelligence offi- 
cer of Admiral Milne’s staff and interpreted to mean that two ships, one a battle cruiser, the 
other a light cruiser, of about the Lion and Weymouth types were coaling at Messina and that 
these two ships were the Goeben and Breslau. 

Another rather interesting point in the persorinel of the Goeben was the fact that some of 
the Turkish officers aboard had received previous training from Germans on German ships 
in the Battle of Jutland. They spoke most highly of the German gunnery and the keenness 
with which the Germans straddled the British fleet. In fact, they emphasized how easily 
they obtained range-finder readings with stereoscopic range finders and how much these read- 
ings aided the Germans in quickly getting a range. 


The article “Davids of the Sea,” published in the December, 1928, Pro- 
CEEDINGS, brought forth the following discussion by Lieutenant Com- 
mander E. E. Hazlett, Jr., U. S. Navy. 

I found this thrilling record of absorbing interest, and all who read it are bound to have 
the deepest respect and admiration for the personal bravery and tenacity of purpose of Com- 
marider Rizzo and of Major Rossetti and Lieutenant Paolucci. The account of the sinking of 
the Viribus Unitis by the two latter officers would, by reason of its weirdness and incredi- 
bility, do credit to Jules Verne. 

It was my good fortune, about the middle of November, 1918, to take over the S. M. S. 
Zrinyi, an Austrian predreadnought of about the Connecticut class, then lying in the Bai Cas- 
telli on the Dalmatian coast, and hoist the Stars and Stripes thereon, pending the settlement 
of its final disposition by the Allies. A sister ship, the Radetzky, and two small torpedo 
boats were also present. The then Lieutenant Commander E. E. Spafford, recently com- 
mander of the American Legion, was senior officer present and personally commanded the 
Radetzky. All of these ships had been present in Pola Harbor at the time of the sinking of the 
Viribus Unitis. 

For a period of about ten days after taking over these ships we had on board the Zrinyt 
nine ex-Austrian officers, awaiting transportation back to Pola. The crew had been put 
ashore at Spalato two days following the taking over. The ship had been brought from Pola 
manned only by these nine officers and about a hundred men, all of whom were of Slavic 
origin; the officers and men of other bloods had been put ashore, as stated in the subject ar- 
ticle, soon after November 1. 

Several of the officers spoke excellent English, and one of my officers was of German birth, 
so the intercourse was free and we were on the friendliest of terms. Needless to say, so 
recent an occurrence as the sinking of the Viribus was very much on their minds and we 
heard a great deal of it. One lieutenant, whose name I cannot recall, had actually been on 
board the Viribus at the time. Much discussion centered about the method by which the 
sinking had been accomplished, but no agreement was arrived at. Consequently I was most 
interested to learn in “Davids of the Sea,” just how the deed had been done. The above- 
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mentioned lieutenant told of the rumors on the Viribus that two Italian officers had swum 
into the harbor and planted an infernal machine against the ship’s side—not so far from the 
truth at that! But he was laughed down. How could two men swim with a bomb large 
eriough to sink a battleship? It was ridiculous! Another thought the explosion was a by- 
product of the revolution. But, why, argued the others, should revolutionists blow up a ship- 
load of their own fellows? The consensus of opinion, however, was that the renowned 
Rizzo had been up to his tricks again; that one of the boom-jumping motor boats had gotten 
into the harbor, discharged its torpedo, and escaped undetected into the gray dawn. As for 
the two Italian officers, if they really existed, they had probably been thrown overboard dur- 
ing a sharp turn and had swum to the nearest ship, the doomed Viribus. 

Although opinions varied as to the method, there was no variation in the general indigna- 
tion at the deed. For the Viribus Unitis was the pride of the Austrian fleet. The situation 
in the Austrian navy at the time was one of upheaval. In the latter days of October, 1918, 
the empire collapsed and both the country and the navy were in the throes of a revolution. The 
crews of the ships in Pola Harbor mutinied and took over the ships, immediately expelling, 
sometimes with violence, all German and German-Austrian officers. Other officers were 
locked and guarded below decks. The forecastles became public forums and soap-box ora- 
tions were the order of the day. But now that they had revolted there was great indecision 
as to the next step. There were as many ideas as there were racial divisions, and each racial 
group was striving for the upper hand. Probably because Pola was in a province whose popu- 
lation was chiefly Slavic, the Slavs finally won out, and it was decided that the ships would 
be manned by Slavs in the hope that they could be saved for the then-forming coalition known 
as Jugo-Slavia. 

While this was going on there was the greatest disorder on board. Discipline did not 
exist. The spacious weinraums were broken into and looted; two weeks later the Zrinyi still 
showed evidence of the riotous parties which had been held by the crews. No watches 
were kept, and as far as anyone in the Austrian navy was concerned, the war had ceased to 
exist when the revolution burst upon them. It is my recollection (I am unable to verify it 
from the limited library at hand on a submarine) that the armistice between Italy and Au- 
stria~Hungary actually began on the evening of October 31, the sinking of the Viribus tak- 
ing place the following dawn. At least, this was the impression of the Austrian officers with 
whom I talked. They assured me that, though the Jugo-Slavs were nominally in control and 
though the officers had been released from their rooms, there was still no discipline or order 
on the night of the attack. In fact, there had been revelry among the crew until a late hour 
—a crowning celebration in honor of the armistice—and most of the crew were in a state 
of inebriation. The officers were aboard only at the pleasure of the crew and had little or 
no authority. As for the usual vigilant harbor patrol and barrier guard, it had not existed 
since the revolution’ began. 

Imagine, then, their surprise and indignation at finding themselves so mysteriously attacked, 
just when they were, after a long period of strained nerves, again beginning to feel the calm 
of peace, or, at worst, the lesser strain of a revolution which was fast settling itself. Friends, 
countrymen, and a fine ship, all gone in the twinkling of an eye! They were very bitter, these 
ex-Austrian officers, at what they considered an uncalled-for outrage, an unsportsmanlike prof- 
iting of their helpless condition, a despicable knife in the back. I have no doubt that the 
memory of it still rankles, and that the incident was one of the sparks which caused the present 
flame of dislike and mistrust between Jugo-Slavia and Italy. 

Undoubtedly these officers were prejudiced and unreasonable. The brave attack, as we have 
seen by the subject article, was launched from Italian shores early in the afternoon of October 
31, and it is unthinkable that at this time there was any reason to believe that the armistice 
would be effective that night. Italian authorities probably knew all about the progress of the 
Austrian revolution and its effects, but the two nations were officially at war and accordingly 
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this daringly executed attack was fully justified. And once it was started it could not be stopped. 
That it struck home after the commencement of the armistice is to be regretted. 

Had not the Italians still believed the Viribus to be a military menace, I am at a loss to find 
any reason for sinking it. Having seen something of the diplomatic moves in the Adriatic 
following the armistice, I know that Italy was most arixious to find favor in the eyes of the 
newly liberated provinces. Furthermore, it was common rumor that Italy expected, in the 
post-war negotiations, to add most of the ex-Austrian navy, of which the Viribus was the 
prize unit, to her own fleet. In view of this, it is difficult to see whereby Italy profited in a 


material sense. 


There was, however, a spiritual profit. Any country which can hold up to its young as 


_inspiring an example of patriotism, of reckless disregard of personal danger, and of un- 


swerving devotion to a purpose as can Italy, in the weird exploit of Rosetti and Paolucci, 
has surely profited spiritually. 


On plate XV in the April issue of the PRocEEDINGs, it was stated in the 

Our legend of the Battle of St. Vincent that the Spanish fleet sailed from Toulon 
mistake and “passed the Straits of Magellan.” It should have read “passed the Strait 
of Gibraltar.” ; 

Readers of the PRocEEDINGs promptly caught the error, and we can only comfort our- 
selves by remembering that even a chief justice of the Supreme Court errs occasionally. 
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